








Meet a sister twig-bender 


, old saying that “as the twig is bent, the tree's 
inclined” pretty well sums up the way quality ts 


in the classroom, the home, even 


achieved anywhere 
in business. And the sooner the twig-bending starts 
the surer the final result 

That's why hundreds of specialists like Mrs. Alice 
Ivaldi, greenhouse technician, work on the quality 


of Det MONTE Brand Canned Foods from the very 


beginning. They develop new and superior strains of 


vegetables and fruits for better flavor and texture 


full nutritional content and other quality factors 


This kind of extra care means the DEL Mont! 
Brand represents in every way the kind of value you 


teach your students to look for in foods — quality 


flavor, nutrition and dependability every time 


Del Monte 


FOODS 
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DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


Guide to sensible weight-watching...with MEAT! 


Seems almost everybody wants to 
lose weight these days—many teen- 
agers included. You know how girls 
love to try new ideas, and the dan- 
ger here is obvious. Active young 
people burn up energy fast. Even 
for students, 900 calories a day 
simply isn’t enough. In fact, the av- 
erage teen dieter needs at least twice 
that amount. Good nutrition is so 
important to teen-agers, they should 
consult their doctors about dieting. 


How lean meat helps 

Some of your students may be 
dieting to maintain weight, others 
to take off excess pounds. They’ll 
welcome tips about low-calorie 
meals that provide proper nourish- 
ment. The best general advice you 
can give is this: “Include plenty of 
lean meat in your diet when you’re 
weight-watching.” Lean meat gives 
more enjoyment and fewer calories 
per serving than anything else they 
can eat. It satisfies faster, makes 
sticking to a regular diet much 
easier. 


Meat power for teens 
Specifically, tell students why meat 
nutrients are valuable for them. 
They'll prick up their ears! The B- 
Vitamins help prevent nervousness 
and fatigue. Its minerals are impor- 
tant for good teeth, for clear com- 
plexions. And nothing else can build 
and repair body tissues the way 
complete, high-quality meat protein 
does. 

Folks at Swift & Company feel 
it’s not only a responsibility, but a 
privilege to help your students and 
their families keep physically fit. 
That’s why all of us in the Martha 


Logan Department are constantly 
working to bring people the best 
quality and variety in meat 
products. 

Here’s a good way to start teach- 
ing the benefits of meat in weight- 
watching. Breakfast, lunch and 
dinner can be made a delight by 
building menus around lean meats. 
Especially when they’re Swift’s 
Premium meats—tender and flavor- 
ful, abundant in vital nutrients. 


A word about party foods 


| It’s a popular hostess who serves 


tempting meat dishes—the kind that 
call for seconds! Martha Logan’s 
booklet, “Entertaining Teens,”* 
shows students how easy it is to 
build successful parties around meat 


instead of rich, high calorie foods. 
We'll be glad to send you copies for 
your class. Limit 40 copies. 


*For free copies, write: Martha 
Logan, Box 2021, Chicago 9, Ill. 


To serve your profession better. 
Our 106th year. 
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told through 


VISUAL 


TEACHING AIDS 


complete teaching kit 





' 
; 0 How the Des. rgrtene abet 
; Hote (he onan! Fonts Shopper 


HOW THE DESCRIPTIVE 
LABEL HELPS THE 
CANNED FOODS SHOP- 
PER. Learn what is on the 
label to help in efficient buy- 
ing. Student distribution. 


free on request 


P'CANNED PO0D BUYING GUIDE 





ot 
=. 


CANNED FOOD BUYING 
Guipe. A wall chart in 
color, showing actual can and 
jar sizes. One copy for class- 
room. 


KNOW YOUR CANNED 
FOODS. 8-page leaflet for 
advanced high school classes 
and college. Contains shop- 
ping tips, recipes, important 
things to know about canned 
foods. Student distribution. 





CANNED FOOD TABLES. 
8-page leaflet gives nutritive 
values, recommended daily 
dietary allowances, number of 
servings in common can and 
jar sizes. One copy for teacher; 
student distribution for college 
classes. 





OF RECIPES 
{ND CAN SIZES 


OF RECIPES AND CAN 
SIZES. Tells how to specify 
sizes of cans and jars. One 
copy for teacher. 





Let's Explore 
Canned Foods 


PLORE 
CANNED FOODS. 8-page 
leaflet for use in grades 7, 8 
and 9, planned to spark inter- 
est for first learnings of nutri- 
tion. Discusses party planning, 
meals, snacks. Includes student 
activities. Student distribution. 





Consumer Service 
Division 
NATIONAL 
CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Consumer Service Division 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send me free new and revised educational materials about canned foods for 
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WHAT QUESTIONS ABOUT MENSTRUATION 
DO YOUR GIRLS WANT ANSWERED? 


WHAT CAUSES 
MENSTRUATION! 


HOW DOES INTERNAL 
PROTECTION WORK? 


You'll find the material you need to answer all the ques- 
tions your girls ask in the Tampax® educational kit. 
‘Tampax has assembled this kit after thousands of con- 
versations with girls in elementary schools, high schools 
and colleges. You'll find detailed anatomical charts, 
explanations of the common superstitions about men- 
struation, advice on dating, diet, grooming, exercise, 
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IS IT ALL RIGHT TO BATHE 
DURING MENSTRUATION? 


SHOULD YOU TAKE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION WHILE MENSTRUATING? 


menstrual protection—including the important question 
of internal sanitary protection. 

Even if you have earlier educational material on men- 
strual health, why not see what Tampax now offers? 
You may discover, as many teachers have already done, 
that the clarity and completeness of this kit will be most 
helpful to you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE EDUCATIONAL KIT 


Tampax Incorporated 


JH-91-C 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the free material listed below. 


@ “Accent on You. . 


-” a booklet for students. 


e “From Fiction to Fact,” a teacher's guide. 
@ Order card for additional supplies of the above 


Teache r’s Na me. 





School or Organization 








School or Office Address 





Zone State. 
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2 aids for better and 
yrroader homemaking 


‘SITTING’ SAFELY 


A special student leaflet 
introducing infant nutrition 
as an important part of baby 
sitting. Subjects include: 


ii 


Le tt meas 


TEACHER’S MANUAL ON INFANT NUTRITION 


A comprehensive resource piece containing authoritative 
information on the basics of infant nutrition and 
current practices in infant feeding. Subjects include: 


.e Dietary Allowance Breakdown 
e Daily Food Plan 

e Composition of Milks 

e Supplementary Foods 

e Junior Foods 

e Mealtime Psychology 

e Feeding Techniques 


Gerber 


> For free copies of these up-to-date teaching aids, 
‘s write to Gerber Products Company, Dept. 259-1, 
Fremont, Michigan. State number of students. 


Responsibilities of Sitters 
and Parents 


Notes on Nursing Care 


Infant Nutrition and 
Feeding Suggestions 


Safety Tips 
Play Activities 


BABY FOODS Babies are our business... our only business!" 


FREMONT. MICHIGAN 
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I've learned how 
to sweeten 


with Sucaryl 


You can help overweight teenagers... 
Teach them to cook with no-calorie Sucaryl 


In teaching and counseling teenagers with weight 
problems, a knowledge of Sucaryl-cookery can 
be such a boon! It’s so easy. And Sucaryl-sweet- Weight -Watcher’s Coconut Dreams 
ened dishes satisfy the craving for sweets at an 
enormous reduction in calories . . . half or more 2 envelopes unflavored 4 teaspoons Sucary! solution or 
in most cases. Just as delicious, and no bitter seca oS Cate, Gunee 

¢ cup cold water 4% teaspoon vanilla 
aftertaste! For example, these Seetasee Coco- 2 egg whites 16 cup tensted Gaciied cosennt 
nut Dreams—only 7 calories each! Suggest them Mix gelatin with cold water; dissolve over hot water. Beat egg 
to your next problem-child”’. hin whites until soft peaks form. While beating, add hot gelatin slowly 


Add Sucaryl and vanilla. Continue beating on high speed 1 min- 


FREE!.. . Calorie-cutting Reci ith Sucary!! Gourmet dishes : . my ‘ 

from great restaurants. Collected by Home oomensies Sara ute. Pour mixture into an 8-inch square pan. Chill until set. Un- 
Hervey Watts. Simple, easy-to-follow. Now at drug stores, or mold onto board. Cut into squares with wet knife. Toss lightly 
write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill., for ample 


quantities, plus free Sucary! Samples in toasted coconut. 


Makes 36 Coconut Dreams. Each contains 7 calories. (If made with 


® | | 
hon uU C ar Y l . sugar, each would contain 29 calories.) 
Caloric 


®Sucaryl—Abbott’s Nor weetener. 
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NEW SINGER 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR OLD! 


SPECIAL SCHOOL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES... 
toward any of these new machine heads and desks. 
Now’s the time to trade in used classroom equipment for new, modern 
machines and desks, made in America by American craftsmen. Guar- 
anteed to put new enthusiasm into sewing classes. (And that’s good 
for teacher’s morale!) 

SPECIAL FOR TEACHERS! Get a SLANT-O-MATIC 


machine of your own! Exceedingly generous discounts offered, by 
SINGER for sewing teachers only! Use coupon below. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS & 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. *A Trademark of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 


ite ee ore . 
| — 


#430 drop-leaf 3-way sewing- #431 efficiency sewing-study #419 sewing-cutting table for #401 Durable machine cabi- 
study-cutting desk. desk with Formica plastic top. two or four, with extensions, net with four drawers. 


Individual tote trays fit #430, #431 desks, and #419 tables. Special sewing-comfort chairs in blonde or wainut. 





" 

















See Bee eae SSeS eS eae eS SESS eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. . 
Education Department - NAME 
149 Broadway . 
New York 6, N.Y. ° SCHOOL 








STREET ADDRESS 





appraisal of present equipment for trade-in; 
CITY 





cleaning and servicing of present equipment; 


*“just-for-sewing-teachers” discount 
——_ sewing-teachers” discount on personal COUNTY STATE 
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SLANT-O-MATIC* Machine #401...finest automatic _ select stitch, “tune” the dial . . . and sew! Zigzag 
zigzag machine ever built. Best suited to classroom = mechanism disengages for flawless straight stitching. 
use. Easiest to operate . . . time-saving and decorative Drop-in front bobbin, fixed bobbin case—as in all 
zigzag stitches are built-in . . . flip up stitch chart, | Slant-Needle Series machines. 





SLANT-O-MATIC SPECIAL Machine #403... gear- SINGER* Slant-Needle Deluxe Machine #404... 
motor drive for straight and automatic decorative finest straight-stitching machine built! Gear-motor 
zigzag stitching with FASHION* Discs. Exclusive drive for no-stall stitching on any type of fabric. 
SINGER slant-needle offers the operator better vision. Lever raises throat plate for darning and embroidering. 





New AHEA Officers 


Florence W. Low 
President-elect 
American Home Economics Association 


Mrs. Low, a former treasurer of the American Home 

Economics Association, will serve as president-elect for 

one year and take office as president of the AHEA on 

June 29, 1962 for a two-year term. She is head of the 

department of home economics at Texas A and M Colleg« 
in College Station, Texas. 


Association officers are elected by official mail ballot 
for terms of office specified in the AHEA Bylaws. Officer 
candidates are selected by a five-person nominating com- 
mittee elected by the membership. Candidates for section 
offices are nominated by the section, and their names also 
appear on the official ballot. For lists of all officers, see 
pages 627 to 628. 


Lela O’Toole 
Vice-President, 1961-64 
Dr. O'Toole is dean of the division of 
home economics at Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater. 


Hise Studio 
Dorothy Sherrill Miller 
Recording Secretary, 1961-63 


Mrs. Miller is an associate professor 
and home management specialist at 
Oregon State University in Corvallis 
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AHEA Blueprint for Progress 
1961 


LYLE 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession,” 
said philosopher and statesman Francis Bacon more 
than 300 years ago, while his contemporary the 
poet John Donne wrote, “No man is an island.” 
We still see a link between these two ideas, and 
both are true today. Perhaps this explains why 
there are between 800 and 1,000 national associa- 
tions of professional and semi-professional organ- 
izations in the United States. We recognize ow 
collective debts to our many professions. 

On our Fiftieth Anniversary in 1959, the home 
economics profession took a fresh look at its 
philosophy in “Home Economics—New Directions.” 
This publication challenges every member within 
the profession to stretch his professional mind and 
competence, to pay his debt to his profession. 

But what of the professional island we share? 
Over the last 52 years, our professional organiza- 
tion has grown, too. Today, our concern is with 
our organization and its future. 

An organization must continue to serve the ever- 
changing needs of its members. Otherwise, it either 
changes character to fit the requirements of the 
group, or it passes out of existence. We have no 
intention of passing out of existence. Rather, we 
want to challenge your thinking today on new 
directions for our professional organization, or what 
we may call AHEA’s Blueprint for Progress. 

Basically, organizational planning is a continuous 
process in establishing control and in co-ordinating 
the factors bearing upon the desired purpose—the 
association being the means to accomplish the full- 
est use of established purposes. 

First, a look at the background. When an asso- 
ciation is formed, functional goals and purposes are 
set up, membership is defined, provisions are made 


Dorothy S. Lyle and A. June Bricker 


Dr. Lyle is president and Dr. Bricker executive 
secretary of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Lyle completed her first year in office 
as president and Dr. Bricker her first seven 
months as executive secretary when they pre- 
sented to the 1961 annual meeting their concept 
of some of the possible directions for future 
action and progress of the Association. The pro- 
gram was in the form of a dialogue, with two 
podiums and a series of slides adding to the 
effectiveness of the presentation. Copies of the 
script were available in Cleveland for members 
to study during the week. Reaction and action 
are reported in High Lights of the Meeting. 


for financing. Questions are raised, such as, “Will 
the objectives best be reached by division of author- 
ity?” “What are the responsibilities of the board, 
officers, executive management, and staff?” These 
questions and many others must be considered and 
decisions made. But these decisions, in the light 
of history and changing conditions, must them- 
selves change. History itself is made by change, 
and association organization conforms to this pat- 
tern. 

Both Dr. Bricker and I have traveled quite 
widely this past year attending state meetings and 
committee meetings within and outside the profes- 
sion. We have been very interested in many of the 
questions raised and opinions expressed. That is 
why we decided to undertake a two-way discussion 
of some of the ideas you have discussed with us— 
ideas that have challenged our thinking. We hope 
by presenting them to you we may stimulate a 
program of action. And now, I would like to intro- 
duce Dr. A. June Bricker, whose title we hope will 
become executive director of the American Home 
Economics Association. 
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BRICKER: 

Thank you, Dr. Lyle. You have laid a good back- 
ground on which to impose our AHEA blueprint. 
Before we go forward with the discussion, I have 
a few comments about change and efforts toward 
progress. Although this is not the time to discuss 
in detail the courageous steps taken and accom- 
plishments made by those who have gone before 
us, I feel strongly that it is because of their very 
leadership, inspiration, and teaching that we here 
today can be no less than courageous in making our 
contributions in light of the rapid changes and 

needs of the times. Indeed, I feel a deep sense of 
gratitude for my heritage, and so a deep sense of 
responsibility. 

Having said this, then, it seems only right and in 
order that at headquarters we are taking a good 
look as objectively as possible at the organizational 
set-up, our methods and procedures in relation to 
purposes and goals. We want to determine what 
we need to do better, what things are obsolete, 
what we need to do that we aren't already doing— 
in general, how our operations can become more 
effective. 

Let me say, and I underscore this, that I cannot 
think of a staff more dedicated to a profession 
than the one we have at headquarters. I don't 
single out one or two dedicated members. I mean 
each and every one of them. 

Each is aware that we need to use our time, 
effort, and talents to the greatest advantage for the 
good of the profession. It is with such support 
that we proceed with consideration of a blueprint 
for progress. 


LYLE: 

Legislation. | have been very aware this past 
year of the amount of staff time and committee 
time given in the field of legislation. In the past 
there have been limitations imposed on the com- 
mittee on legislation because of volunteer effort 
and staff time that are available to this committee 

If good legislation is to be passed, or bad legisla- 
tion defeated, it will be because accurate informa- 
tion was made available and carefully interpreted 
to the group which will act on it. 

“Lobbying” has become a term distasteful to 
many. 
means making clear the effect which any given 


It need not be, since, in the best sense, it 


piece of legislation will have upon the profession or 
business involved. The lobbyist, in the best sense, 
is a legal adviser. Conscientious legislators and 
government officials are highly desirous of being 
right in the actions they take. They seek and gladly 
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accept straightforward, honest information. Once 

they have learned that the representatives of a pro- 

fession or business are courteous, honest, and ac- 
curate in their statements, they rely upon them 
heavily. 

Business and professional people alike have been 
accused of being remiss in the matter of being in 
politics. I’m inclined to support the opinion of 
Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., assistant commissioner for 
higher education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who says, “Higher educa- 
tion can’t afford to stay out of politics.” I question 
whether we, as a profession, can stay out of 
politics. If we agree that we can’t, I hasten to add 
that: 

1. We must have a surer concept of our goals and 
the relation of these goals to public interest. 
2. We need to represent more actively than we have 
in the past our concern with the development of 

legislation that affects public interest. 

3. Once these goals are established, we must be 
prepared to deal directly and forthrightly with 
the influential forces of society whose decisions 
so profoundly affect our profession. 


BRICKER: 


Correspondence from members leaves little doubt 
in my mind that we need to re-evaluate our policies 
on legislation and the procedures for carrying them 
out. Our consumer interests committee, too, realizes 
its limitations as it is now operating. There is a gap 
between what it wants to do and needs to do and 
what it is able to do. In other words, we have 
more opportunities to gather information of con- 
sumer interest and to present it at appropriate 
government hearings than can now be undertaken. 
Why? Because of limited time of staff and Asso- 
ciation members. It is difficult, I believe, for mem- 
bers who are neither on the committees nor are 
staff members to realize the time and know-how 
required to be effective in these matters. One must 
be very sure of the information and testimony. 
Professional organizations can’t afford to make mis- 
takes. In the past year, 230 committee members, 
technical consultants, and staff members gave time 
to our legislative activities. 

Another concern of the legislation and consumer 
interests committees is that of participation at state 
and local levels. Some states work hard and effec- 
tively, but more needs to be done to work co- 
operatively in these areas of our program of work. 

If we mean what we say in our constitution, it 
behooves us to redefine our course of action in 
these times of change in government policies, more 
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education for everyone, more consumer goods for 
families, and more concern with international 
problems. We also need to think in terms of more 
positive legislative action if we pursue the blue- 
print for action of our committee on federal re- 
search related to home economics. 


LYLE: 


Advisory council. We have heard and read much 
this past year on the interdisciplinary approach to 
home economics in all its professional areas. Many 
of you believe that the Association would benefit 
from an advisory council from related professions 
and business areas outside our own home economics 
world. The purpose of such a council would be to 
bring together a reservoir of talent from outside our 
profession so that these persons could give us the 
benefit of their experiences in direction and guid- 
ance for both the Association's goals and the pro- 
fession’s goals. 


BRICKER: 

I visualize a threefold application of such an 
advisory council: one, a co-operative or interdis- 
ciplinary approach to problem-solving and social 
action; two, an Association advisory committee; 
and three, specialists in certain related areas being 
consultant members of our Association to work with 
specific program-planning committees. We are now 
trying to do it alone. 

For a possible interdisciplinary approach, I sug- 
gest three examples of subjects in which we are 
already involved: aging, rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped homemakers, and federal research 
related to home economics. Every section of our 
Association is concerned with these three subjects. 
Then we ask ourselves what other disciplines, 
other professional associations, what agencies or 
groups share these problems of public interest? 
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Secretary A. June Bricker open the 1961 annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland. 


The problems are too big to master alone. To be 
sure, we need to identify the contributions of our 
profession to the problem. In deliberation and 
planning together, however, ways and means here- 
tofore not contemplated may unfold. Such inter- 
actions are paths to mutual understanding and 
respect between professions. Incidentally, we shall 
reap a precious bonus of mutual understanding 
and respect for areas within our own profession as 
well as for those of other professions and agen- 
cies. 

Examples of committees to which advisory con- 
sultants might be particularly useful are public re- 
lations and communications and the advisory com- 
mittee on publications and advertising. 


LYLE: 

Relation with states. We can talk all we want to 
about the glorious future ahead, but surely the pro- 
fession will need to be more widely united behind 
its national organization if it is to fully realize such 
prospects. In my travels I have sensed that many 
members of state groups feel removed from na- 
tional headquarters and national activities. There 
been dissatisfaction with 


have expressions of 


geographic representation in selection of both sub- 


ject-matter and professional officers. Some mem- 
bers have questioned our election system, stating 
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that the present procedure does not make for the 
best selection of people for representation on the 
board, and national officers. Others also feel that 
our procedures in regard to selection of state dele- 
gates to the assembly need to be made much more 
effective. 

For example, in one state I visited, I was asked 
why so many candidates on the 1960 ballot were 
from the southern section of the United States. 
Why aren't the western states better represented? 
I believe few members realize that the subject- 
matter and professional sections select their slate of 
officers independently of each other and without 
co-ordinated consideration to proportionate geo- 
graphic representation. Does this election system 
need to be reviewed? 


BRICKER: 


Workshops. Some members have suggested that 
regional committees could work effectively to carry 
out our program of work. Many have also expressed 
their desire for regional workshops to explore new 
concepts and new methods within subject-matter 
and professional areas. I can see staff liaison in- 
volved here, too. In my opinion, it is appropriate 
to think in terms of regional workshops and com- 
mittees if we are to carry out the purposes stated 
in the constitution: “to encourage and promote 
improvement of the standards of preparation and 
of continued professional growth of its members.” 

Although in a professional organization like ours 
the over-all planning of workshops would be done 
by committees made up of members and although 
the participants would come from the designated 
region, headquarters staff assistance would be 
necessary and desirable. This points to a redefini- 
tion of field service. 

Are you suggesting that headquarters | staff 
assume more leadership in setting up regional work- 
shops? If you are, this would require more oppor- 
tunities for staff members to be up to date on sub- 
ject matter as well as community resources. All 
this leads to an ever-increasing dynamic program. 


LYLE: 


Membership and organization structure. Of 
course, growth in membership is one of the goals 
of our Blueprint for Progress. This raises the ques- 
‘tion about the recognition and participation of 
youth in professional association activities. I have 
been appalled to find that some of our college club 
advisers are not AHEA members. 

In fact, some members have suggested that we 
study the whole structure of the Association, con- 
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sidering reorganization as a federation of profes- 
sional home economics associations. 


BRICKER: 


Membership responsibility and recognition and 
participation of youth in Association matters are 
areas in which I'd like to ask some questions and 
leave them for each to answer. What degree of 
importance of a professional nature do you attach 
to your membership in AHEA? Do you attach the 
same importance to AHEA membership for the 
staff you employ and are responsible for? In your 
local or state associations, do college club students 
participate in program planning, are they program 
participants—or just passers of punch or ushers, as 
nice an atmosphere as such participation affords? 
Do last year’s graduates feel out of it? Do they 
feel either not young enough or not old enough? 
Do we seek advice and suggestions from these young 
Association members? Do we help them to partici- 
pate actively or do we give them an assignment and 
let them fend for themselves? What examples of 
professional standards do we set? 


LYLE: 


Publication of research. Speaking of professional 
standards, that reminds me of the request made by 
some of our members that the Journat should de- 
vote more lineage or issues to research. These sug- 
gestions are constructive, but practical problems 
must be faced. Maybe the time has arrived when 
we need two publications, one general in nature 
and one directed wholely to research papers. It 
would be my hope that when and if we decide this 
is needed we might find and use techniques such 
as intersectional research contests and papers or 
other additional methods to advance the quality of 
research studies and publications reported in the 
profession. 


BRICKER: 


At the same time there are those who suggest 
that there be more abstracts of research and less- 
lengthy articles on research. We must be aware of 
the diversity of our publics of the Journat and our 
other publications. In any event, I believe you hit 
upon a concern of all when you speak of the role of 
the Journat—and the Association—in advancing 
home economics research, through our part in its 
publication. Whether or not to have two publica- 
tions under one or two subscriptions, the frequency 
of publication, the financial management of a pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to research are but 
some of the questions in such a major decision. 
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LYLE: 

Public relations department. I believe most mem- 
bers are appreciative of the establishment of a pub- 
lic relations department at Headquarters this past 
year. I am certain our profession will profit from 
the translation into understandable terms of the 
nature of the profession's activities, aims, and 
goals. “The trouble with people is not that they 
don’t know, but that they know so much that ain't 
so.” Through an expanded public relations pro- 
gram, the Association will be able to: 

1. Recruit public acceptance of the profession 
2. Recruit students into the profession 
3. Recruit new members for the profession 


BRICKER: 


Recruitment. Scarcely a day passes that there 
isn’t at least one letter or telephone call telling of 
job opportunities and asking whether we can help 
locate the right person. Queries for personnel for 
international jobs are constant. There is little real- 
ization, I believe, of just how many inquiries come 
to Headquarters asking not only about job oppor- 
tunities but where to go to college, available 
scholarships, what courses to take in high school, 
what courses to take in college. As a professional 
organization, we must assume responsibility for 


servicing these requests. How such requests and 
inquiries are handled is not only a concern related 
to recruitment but one of public relations. And so 
once again we're back to staff, methods, and pro- 
cedures in relation to aims and goals. 


LYLE: 

Directories. There is a great deal involved here. 
Over the past eight years, I have heard requests 
from one section and then another for its own di- 
rectory. This to me indicates a need—a directory 
of all members. Certainly the Home Economists in 
Business Directory has served a highly useful func- 
tion. 


BRICKER: 


I'm aware of some of the hazards in assembling 
a directory. However, I will say that, in my judg- 
ment, a directory could serve many purposes. For 
instance, if it were set up by sections, members 
would be more conscientious about identifying 
themselves with the sections. The members would 
be aware of the breakdown of the membership. 
We could include in the preface some professional 
statistics and other pertinent information for an 
informed membership to be effective in professional 
relationships. 
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A directory can also serve to build membership 
prestige. And I feel confident that should the day 
come when the Association has a directory it will 
serve a dual or triple purpose or function. 


LYLE: 

Audio-visual aid program. I personally feel that 
one of the greatest needs of the profession today is 
a well-planned and co-ordinated visual aids pro- 
gram. Such a program might include: 

1. Fifteen-minute TV films that could be used on 
public service programs over the nation; such 
films well executed could provide TV shorts as 
well 

2.A film designed to educate the public on the 
professional opportunities available in home eco- 
nomics; well executed, this film would serve in 
recruiting young people to study for home eco- 
nomics careers 

3. Educational exhibits for use outside our profes- 
sion to educate other professional groups as well 
as the general public 


BRICKER: 

We have made a start on educational exhibits. 
This year AHEA had an exhibit at the convention 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. We will use it at national meetings such as 
the ADA and the National 4-H Club Congress. But 
bear in mind that wherever we exhibit there must 
be competent persons in attendance at the booth. 
And usually this will mean staff because volunteer 
members are not always available. 

Our table exhibit for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging has been used at three state meet- 
ings and a meeting of the Conference on Social 
Welfare. State associations are asking for help 
from headquarters in relation to their own visual 
aids programs. Perhaps the committee to study 
an AHEA visual aids program should be the first 
one for which we need consultants and advisers. 
As you have already stated, we shall want a well- 
planned and co-ordinated visual aids program—one 
with imagination. 


LYLE: 

History of home economics. For some years 
now, I have heard the expression of a need for a 
“History of Home Economics.” If a history is im- 
portant for the profession, is it not important also 
that a historical library be established at Head- 
quarters, or even a historical museum? I never 
have ventured into the attic at Headquarters, but 
I have been told that it holds many historical items 
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donated by devout and faithful members. I would 
imagine if Headquarters were equipped to receive 
and handle them, many gifts would be forthcoming 
from our generous members. 


‘BRICKER: 

Not only does the attic hold treasures, but there 
are files that do, too. I have already heard mem- 
bers say they wished there were a suitable place to 
leave some prized professional possessions. Letters 
received frequently offer old books that add to the 
history of home economics. In addition to such a 
historical library, there are current books and 
publications that could be of value to our member- 
ship if we were equipped to give library service. 


LYLE: 

Perhaps many of the things we have mentioned 
and discussed have merit, but I’m afraid none of 
these ideas could come into being now, because 
ever since Dr. Bricker arrived at 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N.W., I have heard the cry, “we need more 
space.” 


BRICKER: 


Those of you who have not been to Headquarters 
in the last five years, or those of you who remem- 
ber that almost 11 years ago we moved into 1600 
Twentieth Street, N.W., and have not stopped to 
think of what has happened in the past several 
years, might find it hard to believe that there isn’t 
enough room. Or, if you think in terms of Head- 
quarters only as the spacious entrance, living room, 
and conference room, and not in terms of an effi- 
cient national association operating for the good of 
an almost 27,000 membership, then you, too, find it 
difficult to think of Headquarters as bulging at the 
seams. It’s hard to picture evidence, but from our 
tiny mail room over 500 sacks of mail leave in a 
year. Office space was not too cramped until we 
added a public relations director and her secretary 
to the staff. Their small office is a hub of activity, 
but the fact that it must be entered either through 
an overflowing storage room or through another 
staff member's office is not pleasing to anyone. The 
fact that the business manager’s office must be en- 
tered through the room where all committees meet 
and other conferences are held, can be embarrassing 
for all concerned. I wouldn't want to give the im- 
pression that we aren’t one big happy family, but 
then even families need an escape from constant 
togetherness. Plus the fact that in reality we are 
talking about a profession which teaches and writes 
about management! In any event, it is not suffi- 
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cient to meet the immediate demands of housing and 
equipment; we must include staff expansion to meet 
the challenge of opportunities for progress. We must 
plan in terms of the future. Where do we want to be 
professionally 10 years from now? What steps do 
we take now and in these 10 years to end up where 
we want to be professionally? 

LYLE: 

Dues. As the new saying goes, “You can’t fire a 
space ship without fuel—neither can you run an 
association without dues.” The lifeblood of any 
association is regular income from membership. 
We have studied dues structures of professional 
organizations and the findings have been revealing, 
as the illustration shows. Should our professional 
association be placed at the bottom of this ladder? 


3 


COMPARATIVE ANNUAL DUES | 
(NATIONAL) . 4 


DOLLARS 





AHEA DUES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE Na- 
TIONAL EpuCATION ASSOCIATION, THE AMERICAN 
Dietetic ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, AMERI- 
CAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSOCIATION, AND THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


We need to review our membership structure, 
taking into consideration the active, student, and 
retired classification of membership. Perhaps we 
should take a look at a classification that we might 
call Institutional Members. This classification might 
include business firms, voluntary agencies, and col- 
leges and universities. 


BRICKER: 


Where do we get our income for operating our 
Association? A comparison of the income from 
dues with the income from exhibits at our annual 
meeting is also revealing. This illustration, too, 
speaks for itself. It seems a little lopsided if you 
think in terms of values. 
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LYLE: 


The professional progress the Association can 
make in the future will depend on an expanded 
operational budget. 


BRICKER: 


We need to be aware that in our Association, as 
everywhere else, costs of goods and services have 
increased—that is, printing, paper, labor, travel ex- 
penses, and so forth. We have also considered 
some of the changes required in our organization 
if we are to meet the demands and challenges of 
the times. In doing this, we have recognized: 

1. The inadequacies of the Headquarters building 
not just in space, but in equipment 

. Some of the expanded services of the Association 

to the membership and to the public at large 

. And the need for additional staff at Headquarters 

to perform professional follow-through 

Perhaps the most important criteria to keep in 
mind when coming to grips with an increased bud- 
get are: A professional association is as good as 
its program to meet the needs of the members and 
the profession, and the operation of the organiza- 
tion must be efficient and effective. If these two 
criteria are met, and the membership supports the 
program, there is no way to go but forward 
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FOR PROGRESS 


LYLE: 

We wish to point out that it is easy to finance an 
association that provides its members with direct 
services and benefits. For example, in our profes- 
sion, members are willing to pay for the direct serv- 
ices such as: the Journat, AHEA publications, and 
state newsletters and visual aids. But we hasten to 
add that the broad and intangible activities and 
benefits from our Association are important too— 
sometimes more important. Good examples are 
public relations programs, legislative programs, and 
representation to related professional programs. 
It has been demonstrated time and time again that 
members of an association will support those activi- 
ties and programs in which they believe and help 
to create. Activities that build prestige for the 
profession, that improve the esprit de corps of the 
members, or that promote the long-range good of 
the profession all command respect and financial 
support. Our Association in the past has set its 
aims and objectives high enough to fire the imagi- 
nation and enlist dedicated support of its mem- 
bers. 

Through the machinery of a modern professional 
association, the individual home economist has the 
key to progressive development in our dynamic 
society. 

Our professional organization, through informed 
members, through its executive officers and Head- 
quarters staff, can advance its place in our profes- 
sional and public climates. 

[ am reminded of a lighted sign I read outside 
a church on a recent visit to El Paso, Texas. It 


read 


Life is hard 
By the yard 
By the inch 
It’s a cinch. 
This is the way I feel about the growth of our 
professional association if we develop and follow a 
Blueprint for Progress 


Academic Color Assigned to Home Economics 


Maroon has been assigned as the specific color to be used on academic cos- 
tumes of those receiving degrees in home economics. The assignment was 
made by the committee on academic costumes and ceremonies of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education at the request of the American Home Economics 
Association. The maroon color is to be used only when home economics is part 
of the title of the degree being awarded. A manikin wearing the new academic 
costume was on display at the AHEA booth at the annual meeting. Cottrell 
and Leonard, Inc., 472 Broadway, Albany, New York, serves as the official 


Intercollegiate Bureau of Academic Costume. 





Scientific Developments 


Influencing Family Life 


SHOULD like to discuss the place of home eco- 

nomics in what I have chosen to call “The Great 
Human Adventure.” This adventure includes ex- 
ploring the globe and no small part of the universe, 
becoming increasingly aware of the fact that we 
live in a consistent world and not in a world of 
caprice. The world being consistent, we can study 
it and understand it. -The body of knowledge we 
call science is one of the results of this study. It is 
a body of knowledge obtained by techniques that 
have enabled us to place limiting values on our 
preconceptions. This is the essence of imaginative 
experimentation. As we come to understand our 
world, we may increasingly control it and, by con- 
trolling it, obtain a higher standard of living. This 
means. a world without a slave, a world without 
hunger, and a world with much less disease of flesh 
or brain. It means a world where men can live 
an increasingly better life in a world that is made 
increasingly good. It means a world where men 
may pursue the fine arts, such as music, literature, 
creative work of all kinds, and restorative recrea- 
tion. This is the great human adventure, and the 
home in many ways is central to the adventure. 
Thus, I like to think that the home economist plays 
one of the leading parts in the drama. 

Human behavior has a tendency to fall into fixed 
patterns of activity, and these fixed patterns of be- 
havior remain with us for long periods of time, to 
the detriment of our well-being. Gradually, how- 
ever, there arises the voice of dissent which is weak 
at first but becomes increasingly insistent, and then 
there comes an abrupt change, which we frequently 
speak of as a revolution. Sometimes it is a bloody 
war, but there is always a radical change in our 
mode of living. This is followed by a period of 
confusion. Gradually, then, as we study the situa- 
tion, we move into a period of insight—fixed pat- 
terns, the voice of dissent, radical change, con- 
fusion, insight. 


Reuben G. Gustavson 


Dr. Gustavson is a professor of chemistry at the 
University of Arizona and is a former president 
and executive director of Resources for the 
Future. This article is taken from his address 
at the opening general session of the 1961 an- 
nual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 27. 


Slavery, for example, as an institution has been 
universal. It is hard for us to believe that previous 
to 1850, something like 10,000,000 Negroes were 
shipped out from Nigeria to the Western world to 
become slaves of the white men. Gradually the 
voice of dissent arose from leaders of the church, 
newspaper editors, and political statesmen. The 
Civil War was the result. Then followed the long 
period of confusion which has lingered a hundred 
years. Now we are beginning to move into the 
period of insight as far as our relations with dark- 
skinned peoples are concerned. 

A similar story can be told for medicine, the 
thoroughly intrenched “medicine man” preceding 
the voice of dissent from men such as Semmelweis, 
Louis Pasteur, and others. The period of confusion 
followed. Then the period of insight was intro- 
duced by Robert Koch, who gave us the funda- 
mental postulates that had to be met to establish 
the “germ” etiology of disease, and gradually scien- 
tific medicine has become a part of our culture. 

In preparing my talk for the annual meeting, I 
wondered if the field of home economics would re- 
veal a similar history. I appealed to my friend and 
colleague, Ruth Hall, for help, and she provided 
the answer. It was in the pamphlet written by 
Grace M. Henderson of the College of Home 
Economics at Pennsylvania State University en- 
titled “Development of Home Economics in the 
United States.”* This is a splendid piece of work. 


1 Available from Pennsylvania State University for 25 cents. 
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I hope that it is assigned reading for every student 
of home economics. 

It is not difficult to describe the fixed pattern 
that existed in the home for centuries. I have seen 
it in the “bush” of Nigeria, where women pound 
millet seed into flour for bread, which is baked on 
a crude fireplace out of doors. I have seen the 
women wash their clothes on flat rocks by the river, 
attend to their many children, and on top of all 
that help till the soil. This was the home for cen- 
turies. The industrial revolution brought tremen- 
dous changes into our culture. The factory brought 
people into crowded cities; tenements were born 
with their problems of sanitation, health, and 
poverty. The National Household Economics As- 
sociation was born in 1893 to “promote among 
members a more scientific knowledge of economic 
value of various foods and fuels, a more intelligent 
understanding of correct plumbing and drainage 
in the home; the need for pure water and good 
lighting.” In 1874 the University of Illinois intro- 
duced the first four-year college course in domestic 
science. Lou Allen, who headed this program, 
gave us almost a Magna Carta when she said: “No 
industry is more important to human happiness and 
well being than that which makes homes. And 
this industry involves principles of science as many 


and as profound as those which control any other 


human employment.” 

The important development of the work in do- 
mestic science in the land-grant institutions tied 
home economics to agriculture. Classes in sewing 
and cooking invaded our elementary and high 
schools. The idea became prevalent that the course 
in home economics was for the girl who was not 
competent to enter college. The college course was 
looked upon as training young people who would 
be the major consumers of the products of agri- 
culture. This specialization resulted in the neglect 
of the social, psychological, economic, artistic, and 
philosophical problems of the family. Gradually we 
have moved into the period of insight, and this is 
where we are today. The tools for this insight come 
from every discipline. Insight in medicine has the 
same basis, and indeed there is a close parallel be- 
tween the disciplines of medicine and home eco- 
nomics. 


Advances in Sciences 

Let us look at the advances that have taken place 
in the physical, biological, social, and psychological 
sciences. Then we will ask ourselves how these are 
related to the home. 

The outstanding advance in the realm of the field 
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of physics and engineering has been the splitting of 
the uranium atom under controlled conditions. 
This work has given two great contributions. It 
has made the Einstein Equation a reality; namely, 
when matter is converted into energy, the energy 
liberated is equal to the mass of the matter con- 
verted multiplied by the square of the velocity of 
light. Velocity of light is 186,000 miles per second, 
and when this is squared, you get 35 billion. Thus, 
even if the amount of matter converted is small, the 
energy liberated is enormous. This possibility has 
had little effect on our economy in‘ the United 
States because we have ample sources of energy in 
coal, gas, oil, water power, and oil shale. In Eng- 
land, however, this is not the case, and by 1975 it is 
expected that 20 per cent of her power needs will 
be furnished from atomic power. The second con- 
tribution has been the large number of radioactive 
isotopes of elements that are available. This has 
led to some strange innovations. For example, it is 
not often that a customer orders one thing but gets 
another and says nothing. Yet every day our Atomic 
Energy Commission receives orders for iodine-132 
but sends out another element—tellurium-132. 
lodine-132 is radioactive and disintegrates very 
rapidly; its half-life is about 2.3 hours. This does 
not give enough time to get it to a hospital where it 
would be used to estimate the activity of the thy- 
roid gland. Tellurium-132 has a half-life of over 
three days. It is sent out packed in a glass tube. 
The customer has only to pour a predetermined 
amount of weak solution of ammonia through the 
tube to obtain a corresponding amount of iodine- 
132, which has been forming while the tellurium- 
132 was in transit. The tube can be repeatedly 
“milked” for the iodine. Here we have elements 
made to order. 

The radioactive “fall out” which results from the 
explosion of an atomic bomb raises some questions 
that in the last analysis the citizen has to answer. 
The amount of radioactivity released is small com- 
pared to that already in our environment. It will 
probably only cause some 20,000 new cases of 
leukemia in the world population. This has given 
rise to a new kind of morality which we must think 
about. We get very much disturbed if some child 
that we know develops leukemia. Should we get 
disturbed about 20,000 children whom we do not 
know getting leukemia? They are merely statistics. 
Do you see what I mean by statistical morality? 
Here is a philosophical question for the home to 
think about. 

In the field of chemistry, the contribution that 
stands out is what we have learned about large 
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molecules: Let's consider proteins. As you all 
know, these substances are made up of about 22 
substances called amino acids. These acids are the 
building stones for protoplasm. Some are abso- 
lutely essential to the diet, and some can be syn- 
thesized by the animal body. If an essential amino 
acid is missing in the diet or occurs in too small an 
amount to take care of the body needs, the body 
gets into trouble. In Nigeria, for example, where 
the diet consists very largely of yams and cassava, 
one of these amino acids is almost missing, namely 
methionine. The result is the terrible nutritional 
disease called kwashiokor. This disease results in 
great liver damage, wasting away of muscle tissue, 
and is associated with profound edema. Your own 
Ruth Leverton has been active in the field of amino 
acid nutrition and has discussed the disease of 
kwashiokor in the 1959 Yearbook of Agriculture. 
Biochemistry has not only analyzed a number of 
protein hormones but actually synthesized them. 


Biology 

In the field of biology, the great advance has 
been in the field of genetics. America has had three 
Nobel Prize winners in this field within the last 
two years. Hybrid corn, of course, stands out as a 
great achievement in the field of food production. 
The production of the atomic bomb cost two bil- 
lion dollars, which is a lot of money. If you multi- 
ply the increase in the production of corn as a re- 
sult of hybrid corn for the war years by the price 
of corn, you get two billion dollars. Hereditary 
diseases. such as diabetes and some mental diseases 
give us a real challenge. We are able to control 
diabetes by the use of insulin, and we are just 
beginning to understand the cause of some mental 
diseases. For example, the disease of phenylketone 
urea is associated with the absence of an enzyme 
that is necessary to completely metabolize pheny]- 
alanine, one of the amino acids. We can produce 
this disease in monkeys and rats by feeding large 
quantities of this amino acid. The result is an 
animal that is completely disoriented mentally. Dr. 
H. A. Waisman and his colleagues at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin are doing pioneer studies in this 
field. Who knows, maybe many more mental dis- 
eases will be overcome through these studies. 


Social Sciences 


Protecting the pocketbook of the home for the 
great mass of our people is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. Mass methods of communication such as radio 
and television have augmented this problem. How 
can we bring to the home information as to the 
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quality of the goods, food included, that is pur- 
chased for the home. In my opinion, honesty in 
advertising is one of our great social problems. 
In addition to outright dishonesty, there is too much 
chicanery, too much equating of unrelated informa- 
tion to create an illusion, too much overemphasis 
on the unimportant. For example, how much differ- 
ence does it make therapeutically if one brand of 
aspirin gets into the blood stream a few seconds 
before the other kind? The delay in getting ready 
to take the pill is undoubtedly greater than the 
time required for the drug to enter the blood 
stream, once it enters the body. 

These are problems that lie beyond the home 
economist alone for treatment. A home that is 
made of intelligent citizens can, by uniting with 
other homes, make their opinions felt in Washing- 
ton. The federal government gathers a large 
amount of accurate information which can be the 
basis of sound judgments, if this information could 
find its way to the consumer. 

The general problems of home management and 
child care call for careful consideration. I need 
only mention the problem of the employed mother 
as well as the father, the problem of the disorgan- 
ized home. The relation of all of this to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is an area that is very 
complex and calls for study by experts. 

Psychology and its sister discipline of psychiatry 
are in their infancy. The Newtons, the Einsteins, 
and the Darwins in this area are yet unborn. I cite 
a recent experiment by Professor Curt Richter of 
Johns Hopkins University, which gives an inkling 
of areas hardly touched by scientific exploration. 

Dr. Richter became very much interested’ in a 
paper by Professor Walter Canon of Harvard Uni- 
versity, published in a journal of anthropology 
some years ago. This paper dealt with Voodoo 
death. Professor Canon was of the opinion that 
Voodoo death was founded upon fact—that the in- 
dividual who had violated some of the tribal mores 
with respect to food or sex had no choice except to 
die, death being caused by the placing of a hex on 
him by the chief of the tribe. 

Dr. Richter devised a beautiful experiment deal- 
ing with this phenomenon. Individual rats were 
trapped in a leather cage which provided for ample 
ventilation. The animal struggled fiercely for a 
while, then relaxed, and when the leather cage was 
opened, the animal was found to be dead. Why did 
it die? Not for lack of air. Not for lack of energy 
in the muscles. 

A second animal was trapped. The animal 
struggled. When the struggle began to diminish 
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the animal was released for a short time. It was 
again trapped. Then the struggle went on again, 
but this time far beyond anything that took place 
in the first struggle before giving in. Is there a will 
to live? Dr. Richter thinks these experiments hold 
implications for medicine, for the military, and for 
education. 


International Development 


Today we are called upon to deal with the diffi- 
cult problems involving human relationships. Som: 
of these are within the family; some are within the 
boundaries of the city; some deal with different 
sections of our country; some deal with our neigh 
bors on this continent; some deal with countries 
with different ideologies; some deal with the unde 
veloped countries. 

Let me discuss just two examples. How shall we 
develop the Columbia River? Shall Canada develop 
it primarily for the benefit of Canada? Shall we de- 
velop the river in our country to get the maximum 
benefits for us? It has been shown by very com- 
petent economists from both of these countries that 
if the river were to be developed as a river and 
then the benefits shared, each country would get 
greater benefits than if either developed the river 
without giving consideration to the other. 

The so-called undeveloped countries in various 
parts of the world are crying for help in obtaining 
a higher standard of living. The United States and 
the Soviet Union are vying with each other for 
their support. Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States are capable of giving great aid to 
these undeveloped parts of the world. It has been 


my privilege in recent years to visit the Soviet 


Union as a member of an exchange of scientific 
teams sponsored by our State Department and the 
Soviet Government. More recently I have visited 
Nigeria on two different occasions as a member of 
an international commission appointed by the 
Nigerian government. In the Soviet Union we 
visited the Kirghiz Republic. The people of this 
Republic 30 years ago were illiterate nomads living 
in tents. Today their capital city of Frunze is a 
modern city with modern industries, a good univer- 
sity and medical school, a fine opera house—in other 
words, a modern city. The people are adequately 
fed, thanks to the introduction of modern agricul- 
ture. It is almost a model of what can be done. 
Nigeria is a country as large as Texas plus 
Arizona with a population of 40 million people. 
About 95 per cent of the people are engaged in 
agriculture. There is one physician for about every 
40,000 people. Fifty per cent of their babies die 
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before they are 5 days old, and 50 per cent of those 
who survive die before they are 5 years old. Of 
every 11 children born, 3 arrive at adulthood. In 
spite of this mortality, the population is increasing 
at the rate of one million people every 18 months. 
Enteric diseases are rampant, due to unsanitary 
water supplies and open sewers. Nutritional dis- 
eases caused by diets that are low in protein and 
the protein poor in quality are common. Resistance 
to disease as a result of the low protein diets is low. 
The per capita income per year is about 70 dollars, 
and this includes a value placed on the food that is 
raised for the table. Literacy in the north is about 
2 per cent. It is much higher in the west (about 
75 per cent), and in the east it is about 60 per cent. 
Here we see the effect of the work of the mission- 
aries. 

In spite of this rather gloomy picture, there is a 
tremendous demand for more education and a bet- 
ter standard of living. Eastern Nigeria is spending 
about 40 per cent of its tax income for compulsory 
primary education. A trade school in Yaba chooses 
100 students each year from 10,000 applicants. 
Nigeria has about 40 different languages with 
about 200 different dialects. Their only common 
tongue is English. They are calling for help. Many 
of their educated people were trained in the best 
English universities. The English for years have 
been preparing the Nigerians for independence; 
hence, it is extremely unlikely that Nigeria will go 
the way of the Congo. The Peace Corps will be 
welcome in Nigeria and will have a great oppor- 
tunity. Home economists can fill a great need. 
Young people who will teach the primary teachers 
English can fill a very basic need. At the moment, 
most of the primary teachers are only graduates of 
the primary schools. Continuing education at the 
secondary level is limited by the severely inade- 
quate mastery of the English language. The Ni- 
gerian leaders who have been trained in the United 
Kingdom are demanding high standards in their 
secondary education. The single university, The 
University College in Ibaden, is a fine university 
with a very fine medical school and hospital, but 
the numbers trained are too few. The Nigerian is 
capable of the same intellectual attainments as 
Europeans or Americans. The present vice-chancel- 
lor of the University College in Ibaden was’ born 
in the bush, educated in the missionary secondary 
schools, received college training at the University 
of Belfast with the help of scholarships, and ob- 
tained his doctor's degree from the University of 
london with honors in history. 

I hope that history will say that the government 
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of the United States, through its young people, 
acted wisely and generously in dealing with 
Nigeria. It offers a great opportunity to establish 
a real democracy which could be a model for all 
of Africa. 


Care for People 


These great opportunities will demand that the 
home economists and their students dig ever deeper 
in all of the fields that are part of the discipline. 
Home economists must always have two funda- 
mental characteristics: They must be qualified in 
the basic subject matter dealing with their profes- 
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make a better home; teaching young people how to 
apply the latest knowledge that has come from the 
basic sciences to understand nutrition; teaching the 
Spanish-American people how to improve their 
diets without replacing the foods they have come 
to love by others that are not welcome; entering 
the homes of our people that are poor in this 
world’s goods and showing them how to make the 
most of what they have; being a part of a great 
movement that is designed to protect the pocket- 
book of the consumer; lending a helping hand to 
the people of the undeveloped countries that want 
to participate in the great human adventure of a 


high standard of living and a better life. The home 
economist can share in all of this because she is 
well trained and, most important, because she 


sion, and they must be people who care for people. 
What a great adventure opens up for the home 
economist today. Helping to guide the develop- 


ment of little children; helping the homemaker to cares for human beings. 


Home Economics Week in Ohio 


Governor Michael DiSalle signs his name at 
the State Capitol in Columbus to a document 
proclaiming Home Economics Week for the 
State of Ohio, June 26 to 30, 1961. Watching 
is Dr. Dorothy Siegert Lyle, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, The 
Association held its 52d Annual Meeting in 
Cleveland during Home Economics Week. 
Following is the text of the Home Economics 
Week Proclamation: 
Tim Miller 


Wuereas, the American Home Economics Association and the Home Econo- 
mists in Business will observe a 52nd annual convention in the City of Cleveland 
during the week of June 26-30, 1961; and 

Wuereas, home economists provide our homemakers with a knowledge of foods 
and nutrition, home management, home furnishings and equipment, textiles and 
clothing selection and care; and 

Wuenreas, in secondary and adult education the home economist plays a major 
role in the interpretation and development of new products and methods for home- 
making which contribute to our many comforts and well-being: 

Now, Tuererore, I, Michael V. DiSalle, Governor of the State of Ohio, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 26-30, 1961 as HOME ECONOMICS WEEK 
in Ohio, and urge our citizenry to join in tribute to the professional home economists 
in recognition of their contribution to our state and national economy and our 
personal well-being. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused the 
Great Seal of the State of Ohio to be affixed at Columbus, this 4th day of May, in 
the Year of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Sixty One. 


Michael V. DiSalle 
GOVERNOR 





The Role of Women 


AM proud to address this gathering of distin- 

guished professionals who are interested in the 
important field of domestic economy. Its various 
branches contribute to the physical, material, and 
even spiritual well-being of students, housewives, 
factory workers, and school children for whom you 
work. When I look at the growth of my own Puerto 
Rico within the last 20 years, I am convinced that 
doing something well is primarily a matter of dedi- 
cation and co-operation within a framework of ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Let me tell you a brief story about a land which 
was once called a “stricken land” in the title of a 
book written barely 20 years ago by an American 
novelist. This land was Puerto Rico. But our Island 
can no longer be called by this nickname as it is, 
at present, a land of hope rather than of despair, 
of active self-help rather than of helplessness. 

A remarkable reconstruction began in the island 
around the year 1940 under the slogan of “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap.” Our people started to learn to pull 
themselves upwards by their own shoestrings in a 
struggle towards family life, better health, educa- 
tion, social welfare, and working conditions. The 
result has been a self-governing Commonwealth 
whose population has shifted from a state of 
poverty, ignorance, and helplessness to a prosper- 
ous community of healthier, better educated, better 
fed, and happier individuals. 

In less than 20 years, the real income of the 
average wage earners family in Puerto Rico has 
risen from $360 in 1940 to $1,400 in 1957, an in- 
crease of almost 400 per cent in 17 years. 

Puerto Rico has been earnestly concerned about 
the housing conditions of its families. Our land 
distribution program has attracted attention 
throughout the world. Over half of our “share 
croppers” have been resettled in small, rural com- 
munities where they own their own land and where, 
through our self-help housing program, we have 
enabled some thousands of poor families to build 
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Felisa Rineén de Gautier 


Dota Felisa de Gautier is mayor and city manager 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico—a post she has held 
since 1946. She travels widely on behalf of better 
municipal government and for the welfare of 
Puerto Ricans. This is the text of her address 
at the second general session of the 1961 AHEA 
annual meeting in Cleveland on June 28. 


concrete block houses at the almost unbelievable 
cost of $300 per house, which they can pay off in 
ten years, 

The key to this program is community co-opera- 
tion. Each family must agree to help the other 
families build their homes and must also agree to 
give shelter in their homes during hurricanes to 
any families who have not yet been able to build 
a concrete house. 

We have built an average of slightly over one 
thousand new low-income units per year during the 
past 15 years, and we have provided lots, under 
our land and utility program, to over 5,000 families. 

Our school system is dedicated to strengthening 
of both family and public life by means of a tre- 
mendous increase in educational facilities and by 
re-orienting our educational programs. Enrollment 
in our schools has gone up 76 per cent in the past 
14 years, our illiteracy rate has dropped 10 per cent, 
and our expenditures on education have gone up 
more than 500 per cent. 

Our Community Education program, also de- 
signed to help people participate in the determina- 
tion of their own destiny, is one of the many pro- 
grams in Puerto Rico which attract visitors and 
students from all over the world. 

Most important are the advances made in re- 
ducing our death rate and the lengthening of our 
life expectancy. The death rate dropped 58 per 
cent between 1940 and 1954. Expectancy of life in 
Puerto Rico is now 62 years as compared with 46 
years of age only 15 years ago. 

We are, through legislation and through our in- 
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dustrialization program, reducing considerably the 
number of women home workers. There are two 
women for every five men in our labor force. They 
are well served by Puerto Rico’s advanced labor 
legislation which provides equal pay for equal 
work and other protection for women, including 
generous maternity leaves with pay. Women in 
factory employment are increasing, and we hope 
to have no more industrial home work with all of 
its social and economic disadvantages. 

Women, in Puerto Rico, as here in the States, 
work in the professions as teachers, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, lawyers, accountants, and engineers, 
as well as in government service. 

These and many other recent developments in 
our Island fill me with deep pride. When the his- 
tory of Puerto Rico is written, much credit will be 
given to the women for the part that they are play 
ing in building a more prosperous econom) 


Other Latin American Countries 

And now we hope our experiences in Puerto Rico 
are to be repeated with variations throughout 
Latin America. Like Puerto Rico of 20 years ago, 
the other Latin American societies are restive unde1 
their peoples’ demands for improved standards of 
living and a greater measure of democratic free- 
dom. Of course, these transformations take pa 
tience, time, and a deep-seated faith in one’s own 
potentials; but it is also a real challenge to our 
abilities and our stamina. I believe that Latin 
America’s women, who have only in recent decades 
begun to be emancipated from their restricted posi 
tions under yesterday's feudalism, are playing a 
major role in that restiveness, in that swelling de- 
mand for more to eat and more freedom and human 
dignity in which to do the eating. 


New Techniques of Living 

A change in one’s way of life, be it for better or 
for worse, always creates serious problems for the 
individual. The complex techniques of living, 
suited to the old way of life, no longer serve the 
new; but it takes time and effort to develop new 
techniques of living. 

The growth of our cities is an indication of our 
changing life. People are streaming from the coun- 
try into the cities. The changes involved are enor- 
mous and often dangerously confusing.- More and 
more dedicated workers of your professions are 
needed to help our people meet these changes, and 
here I want to make a special plea to those of you 
who work in the largest Puerto Rican city of them all 
—New York. Our movement to New York—and to 
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a lesser extent to centers like Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, or Cleveland—is slowing down but has not 
vet stopped or been reversed. The improvement 
in our lives has been drastic but has not yet created 
sufficiency for all our people. Many continue to 
move to the continent in search of better economic 
opportunity. The change involved in moving from 
our mountains to New York’s canyons is so drastic 
and so terrifying that I often believe that those who 
make that move are the bravest Puerto Ricans of 
us all. 

My special plea, as a Puerto Rican and to all of 
yvou—whatever your special branch of endeavor 
is this: Try to understand the Puerto Rican mi- 
grants with whom you come into contact in your 
various cities; try to have others understand them 
with sympathy, and, above all, help them. Help 
them in every way you can to adjust to their chal- 
lenging new environment. 

Within Puerto Rico, of course, we have the same 


problem though on a somewhat less urgent and 


dramatic scale. We are proud of our energetic slum 
clearance programs and of the new municipal hous- 
ing projects which are multiplying by leaps and 
bounds. The family which yesterday moved from 
a fetid slum may well, tomorrow, be able to move 
into an attractive little home privately owned. That 
move involves a change in the family’s pattern of 
living in which the domestic economist, the do- 
mestic scientist, the nutritionist, the teacher can, 
and must, play important roles. 

In Puerto Rico we have learned that there can 
be nothing static about your chosen professions. 
The rules and techniques of living which seem best 
for one station in life, for one economic environ- 
ment pertain only in vague general ways to other 
stations in life, other economic environments. When 
an entire society, like Puerto Rico, is in the throes 
of social and economic changes so rapid that 
almost everybody's station in life is in almost con- 
stant flux, the domestic economists have their hands 
full and must themselves change their views and 
techniques constantly. 

You, as home economists, have an important 
share in this formidable and much-needed under- 
taking. You must lend a hand and help toward the 
strengthening of family ties and the furthering of 
American ideals. 

A revolution in women’s employment has occurred in 
America in the course of the present century and, today, 
almost one-third of all the women in the United States, aged 
sixteen or over, are in the labor forces. Three out of every 
ten married women are now working and nearly two out of 
every five mothers whose children are of school age are in 
the labor force. 
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These are findings of Womanpower, a study con- 
ducted in the year 1957 by the National Manpower 
Council. You must agree with me that it is very 
doubtful that women will return to the traditional 
role of the non-employed homemaker despite the 
existence of a considerable body of opinion to the 
effect that society would benefit from such a 
change. 

Our Latin American countries are undergoing 
similar trends. They suggest the importance of 
sharing our North American “know-how” in home- 
making and family living with our Spanish-speak- 
ing neighbors of South and Central America. Their 
women need to face their two jobs and learn to do 
them well; they need to learn how to be wise, 
competent homemakers and mothers as well as effi- 
cient paid workers. Here lies a challenge to all of 
you home economists in your professional life. 
Your services toward the improvement of the Latin 
American household are badly needed at a time 
when political and emotional tensions are threaten- 
ing this hemisphere, when the ugly face of com- 
munism seems to look from every corner and at 
every minute. 

There is a desperate need for trained home econ- 
omists in many Latin American countries. We are 
very fortunate in our Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
with the ever-increasing number of home econo- 
mists who are serving in our public and private 
agencies, in business and civic organizations. Well 
over a thousand dietitians, nutritionists, home eco- 
nomics teachers, home demonstration agents in ex- 
tension work, social workers, and home economists 
in business enterprises give of their professional 
experience to improve living conditions in the 
country. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN LATIN AMERICA 


I doubt if many of the economists, the agricul- 
turalists, the political leaders, the city planners 
who are today leading Latin America’s revolution 
and will play powerful roles in the alliance for 
progress program, realize the enormous importance 
of domestic economists, domestic scientists, in rela- 
tion to that program. But you and I realize it. 

In his great speech on the proposed “alliance 
for progress,” President Kennedy recognized the 
fact that all of Latin America is in the throes of a 
revolution—in the best sense, that is, a rapid social 
change for the improvement of life—and that all 
the Americas should now co-operate to further that 
revolution, to improve standards of living, to 
strengthen democracy and thereby to combat 
tyranny from either the right or the left. Earlier, 
as a Puerto Rican, I pleaded for your sympathetic 
help to the Puerto Ricans here on the mainland. 
Now, as a Latin American, I ask that you give all 
the help, all the sympathy, you can to one hun- 
dred and eighty million of my fellow Latin Ameri- 
cans who, in this day of anguish and creation, have 
set out to create for themselves new lives. 

I know that some of you, now in this room, will 
come to participate actively in Latin America’s 
current transformation. Some may become active 
in the Peace Corps; some may go on field missions 
to Latin America; others will be experts, helping in 
the establishment of new schools for nutrition and 
domestic science for which there will soon be so 
enormous a demand. 

Whatever we do, we women and we domestic 
economists must, in this day, play our full potential 
roles in the creation of a United Western Hemi- 
sphere, striving, in President Kennedy's words, for 
“progress, yes; tyranny, no.” 


Gavel for International Congress 


Miller-Ertler Studios 


On behalf of the Georgia Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Mrs. Elizabeth Allan 
of Atlanta presents a gavel to AHEA 
President Dorothy S. Lyle for the next 
International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics, to be held in Paris from July 22 
to 27, 1963. Former AHEA Executive 
Secretary Mildred Horton, who is now 
a member of the executive committee 
of the International Federation of Home 
Economics, Congress sponsor, will attend 
a planning meeting in Paris this month. 
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AHEA President and Reuben G. Gustavson at the opening general session. 
Mrs. Felisa Rincén de Gautier speaking at the evening meeting. 


High Lights of the 1961 Annual Meeting 


June 27 to 30 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ky ERY man is a debtor to his profession” . . . 
“No man is an island.” AHEA President 
Dorothy S. Lyle chose these famous quotations to 
open the fifty-second annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

From the moment that President Lyle and 
Executive Secretary A. June Bricker stepped up to 
twin podiums at the opening session to present their 
Blueprint for Progress, members in attendance at 
the annual meeting studied a vision of the future 
and said, “Tell us more . . . how can we join to- 
gether more effectively . . . how can we more gener- 
ously repay our debt to our profession.” A formal 
vote at the second meeting of the assembly of dele- 
gates asked that a committee be appointed to study 
the activities suggested by Dr. Bricker and by Dr. 
Lyle in Blueprint for Progress (See pages 511 to 
517) and other recommendations presented by com- 
mittees or sections. These latter included: 

AHEA accreditation of institutions of higher 
education proposed by the committee on ways to 
improve standards for college and university pro- 
grams-of home economics. 

Additional headquarters staff, particularly to work 
in the areas of legislation and consumer interests. 

The community and international implications 
of human relationships are inescapable today and 
demand both our most warmly understanding and 
coolly intelligent efforts, general session speakers 
told capacity audiences. 

“Be people who care for people,” pleaded Reuben 
G. Gustavson at the opening session. Remember 


to be teachers above all, pass on knowledge and 
the thrill of learning to all the world’s peoples. 

“Try to understand the migrants; try to have 
others understand them with sympathy; and, above 
all, help them to adjust to their challenging new 
environments,” urged Dofia Felisa de Gautier, who 
has witnessed so many of the struggles of her 
Puerto Rican countrymen in migrating from the 
mountains of Puerto Rico to the canyons of New 
York and our other metropolitan centers. 

“Lend a hand with the Peace Corps . . . as 
participants, as instructors, as consultants,” urged 
Julia Faltinson, Beulah V. Gillaspie, and Russell 
Smart in a panel on that new program. 

“Newspaper reading should be like following a 
serial story if you hope to be able to judge inter- 
national events in their true relationships,” Wash- 
ington Correspondent Esther Van Wagoner Tufty 
told the closing general session. History is a serial 
story, but the part that women are writing is too 
thin. We need more women in professions, more 
in politics, more in executive positions; our country 
needs more women leaders—and our professions 
deserve more recognition than they are receiving, 
concluded Mrs. Tufty as she closed a general session 
on public relations and communications. 


Annual Meeting Firsts 


A press breakfast to introduce 60 press repre- 
sentatives to Association officers and headliners and 
orient the reporters to the annual meeting was an 
early and successful first. Then came an official 








ribbon-cutting ceremony to open the unusually 
large and attractive array of exhibits. 

First-timers took the spotlight at the Tuesday 
evening reception with special greetings and atten- 
tion from officers and other members and an oppor- 
tunity to visit alumnae groups later in the evening. 

Wednesday's firsts included the exquisite grace 
of College Clubs President Mary Elizabeth Kendall 
presiding at the evening general session and a presi- 
dent's luncheon for women civic leaders in Cleveland 
to meet Mrs. de Gautier. 


Ohio Welcome 


“I'm from Ohio” tags identified members of the 
hostess committees throughout the week, but we 
would have known them anywhere by their warm 
smiles and constant thoughtfulness. Who will ever 
forget the beautiful Stars and Strings Dinner with 
every detail perfect, even to the pins in the masses 
of Ohio carnations so that each guest might create 
her own crimson boutonniere. 


Attendance 


In all 4,862 persons attended the annual meet- 
ing. They registered in the following categories: 


College club members and students ................ 

AHEA guests 

Press (Includes 48 AHEA members ) 

Exhibitors 

GI Ge ID ciccniccsetecbiaitblsnennibiaiseetaeiieans 
Total 


The auditorium’s beautiful and comfortable 
Music Hall was filled to near capacity for all 


Dorothy Ellen Jones, chair- 
man of the local arrange- 
ments committee for the 1961 
annual meeting of AHEA in 
Cleveland, cuts the ribbon 
officially opening the exhibits 
that accompanied the meet- 
ing in the Public Auditorium. 
At left, Vice-Chairman Eve- 
lyn Brockett; center right, 
AHEA President Dorothy S. 
Lyle; and at right, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Mount, AHEA busi- 
ness manager, who was in 
charge of the exhibits for the 
meeting. 


general sessions, and there was standing room only 
for many section meetings. Some section chairmen 
proposed “staggered” sections or even “sections 
within sections” another year to help provide oppor- 
tunity for members to attend as many sections as 
possible and to include a greater range of topics 
on some of the section programs. 

Among the standing-room-only meetings this 
year were food and nutrition with its timely topics 
of heart attacks and diet, meat quality, and eco- 
nomics of food marketing. Family economics—home 
management reflected the lively interest in building 
up an adequate picture of the socioeconomic pat- 
terns of families and workable methods of dove- 
tailing subject matter with the outlines of these 
patterns. 

Research concentrated on a study of funds for 
research—where they come from—how they are 
obtained—at one session and on an overview of new 
knowledge at the section’s other meeting. 

Other sections, equally alert to the members’ need 
for new information and for exchange of informa- 
tion, planned a varied group of programs whose 
appeal brought the eternal convention cry of “It’s 
too hard to choose!” 


Professional Trips and Exhibits 


Cultural and definitely professional attractions 
in Cleveland provided a change of pace for the 
delegates on Friday afternoon before they reluc- 
tantly closed their program booklets and confidently 
exchanged addresses with new friends to be met 
again in 
Miami Beach, Florida, June 26 to 29, 1962 and 
on one of the 1962 Caribbean trips already planned 
for next year’s AHEA get-together. 





Cleveland’s Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze (at right) 
greets speakers for the evening general session open 
to the citizens of Cleveland. Left to right, members of 
the panel on the Peace Corps: Julia Faltinson, Russell 
Smart, and Beulah V. Gillaspie. Second from right, the 
evening's speaker, Mrs. Felisa Rincén de Gautier. 


In welcoming the AHEA, Mayor Celebrezze said: 

“It is a very great pleasure to welcome to Cleveland 
the nation’s professional home economists and those in 
related fields, who are doing so much to enrich our 
family and home life. 

“Cleveland has a tradition of placing the home at 
the heart of our community life, so that we greet you 
with special warmth as friends and valued counselors. 

“We want to keep our tradition strong because we 
realize that the ultimate success of anything we under- 
take as a community or as a nation has its roots in a 
wholesome home environment. 

“We honor your profession, dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of values which can be nurtured only through 
the family and in the home. 

“To the assembled delegates to this 52d annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association, may 
I say that you are providing Cleveland, through your 
presence, your program, and your distinguished guests, 
a memorable week. 

“I hope that Cleveland hospitality will have, in re- 
turn, made this a memorable week for each of you. 
I know that you will enjoy our Cleveland Summer Pops 
Orchestra tomorrow evening and I hope that you will 
have an opportunity to visit our world-famous Cleve- 
land art museum and some of the many other cultural 
and educational attractions Cleveland has to offer. . . . 

“May I wish you the greatest of success, not only in 
this annual meeting, but in your important work the 
year around. Welcome to Cleveland!” 


AHEA President Dorothy S. Lyle entertained women 
civic leaders of Cleveland at a luncheon honoring Mrs. 
Felisa Rincén de Gautier, mayor and city manager of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, in Cleveland on June 28. Left 
to right: Mrs. Donald Stroup, president of the Women’s 
City Club; Elena Vassiliou, director of “La Voz His- 
pana”; Dr. Lyle; Dofia Felisa; Mrs. Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, wife of the mayor of Cleveland; and Mrs. 
Norma Wulff, member of the Cleveland Board of 
Education. 


Mrs. Joan Gaines (center) introduces AHEA President 
Dorothy S. Lyle and a home economics “headliner,” 
Joel Moss, to press representatives James G. Crossley, 
NEA Service, Inc., and Nan Jones, Central Press Asso- 
ciation, at the press breakfast on the opening day of 
the 1961 annual meeting. Dr. Moss conducts a TV 
program on marriage and family relationships. Other 
headliners represented outstanding achievements in 
other areas of home economics. 
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Officers of the American Home Economics Association entertained the chairmen of local 

committees for the annual meeting at a tea on the Sunday before the meeting opened. 

Here, AHEA President Dorothy S. Lyle (second from right) and Vice-President Helen 

R. LeBaron (at right) greet Dorothy Ellen Jones, chairman of the local arrangements 

committee, and (at left) Evelyn Brockett, vice-chairman of the committee. Dr. LeBaron, 

as the senior vice-president, was chairman of the committee on program for the 1961 
annual meeting. 


AHEA in Cleveland 


Center: “Yes, lady, you must have a badge,” a guard 
tells Executive Secretary A. June Bricker, who lost her 
own badge and was completely stymied—red ribbon, 
orchids, and all—until she remembered an extra badge 
for a speaker that she had in reserve 

in her purse! 


BeLow: Delegates turn in credentials 

and collect packets of material for 

study before the meetings of the 
assembly of delegates. 


BELOw niGHT: Association officers welcome guests at 
the reception on Tuesday evening for all AHEA mem- 
bers, but honoring especially the first-timers at an 
Here, Dorothy S. Lyle, president, 
greets Eleanore J. Miller, chairman, 
and Janet Werner, co-chairman of the 
Ohio committee for the reception. 
With Dr. Lyle are (left to right) Mrs. 
Jean Taylor, AHEA vice-president; 
Mary Warren, recording secretary; 
and Helen R. LeBaron, vice-president. 


annual meeting. 
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AHEA President Dorothy S. 
Lyle and scholarship and 
fellowship awardees for 
1961-62 who were at the 
annual meeting. Left to 
right: Dr. Lyle, Gloria Em- 
my-Lou Hookham of Norway 
and Margarita Penaherrera of 
Ecuador, who received inter- 
national scholarships; Flossie 
Marian Byrd, the Prentice- 
Hall Fellowship; Margaret 
Keyes, the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship; and Chiyono 
Matsushima of Japan, an in- 
ternational scholarship. 


BeLtow. Alabama topped the states in membership gain 

over their 1959-60 totals. Here, Elizabeth Carmichael, 

Alabama president, receives a citation from AHEA 

President Dorothy S. Lyle (left) and Mrs. Ella Mc- 

Naughton, the AHEA headquarters staff member in 
charge of membership. 


Asove. President Lyle and Ohio Night Co-Chairmen 

Margaret Morris and Marion Mueller get a preview of 

the evening's musical program from Louis Lane, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Summer Orchestra. 


At ricut: Vice-President Helen R. rd PLOY 
ENT 


LeBaron, who presided at the clos- 
ing general session, views one of 
the charts that Julia Faltinson used 
to present results of an “image 
study” of home economics. Other 
participants on the public relations 
program are, left to right, Mrs. 
Joan Gaines, Nancy Kelsey, Mrs. 
Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, and 
George Kienzle. 
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At Lert: AHEA President Dorothy 
S. Lyle greets newly elected offi- 
cers of the Association. Left to 
right, Lela O’Toole, dean, division 
of home economics, Oklahoma 
State University, vice-president for 
a three-year term; Mrs. Dorothy 
Sherrill Miller, associate professor 
and home management specialist 
at Oregon State College, recording 
secretary, 1961-63; Mrs. Florence 
W. Low, head of the department 
of home economics at Texas A and 
M College, who will serve as presi- 
dent-elect for 1961-62 and presi- 
dent for 1962-64; and President 
Lyle. 


Ricut: Mrs. Ercel Eppright (center), assistant dean of home 
economics and assistant director of the Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station at lowa State University, receives the 1961 
Borden Award for Fundamental Research in the Field of 
Nutrition and Experimental Foods from J. H. McCain, vice- 
president of the Borden Company. AHEA President Dorothy 
S. Lyle (at left) then presented an honorary membership in 
the American Home Economics Association to Mr. McCain 
“in recognition of his own interest in home economics research 
and in appreciation of the awards given by the Borden 
Foundation to home economists for their research in experi- 
mental foods and human nutrition.” 


Ricut: Martha Davis, chair- 
man of the Ohio committee 
that planned a series of pro- 
fessional trips for annual 
meeting participants, super- 
vises loading of a bus to take 
visitors to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 





Interpreting the Age of Consumerism 


Standards for the Consumer 


E are living in an age of consumerism. 

Every day we see indications of a growing 
concern for protection of the consumer, an in- 
creased awareness in the consumer that there is a 
need for assurance of adequate return for money 
spent. 

This is a change of attitude from that which has 
existed for almost two decades. The period follow- 
ing World War II, and even during that war, was 
characterized by almost complete lack of concern 
by the consumer for consumer interest programs of 
any kind. 

For the purposes of this paper, the consumer is 
the individual who helps make up the buying pub- 
lic or the mass market; the people who buy for 
personal or family consumption or use. True, there 
are the consumers who buy in quantity: com- 
panies, institutions, governmental agencies and even 
governments; but we are not concerned here with 
this aspect of consumer interests. 

When I say that we have just passed through a 
period when consumers haven't been really con- 
cerned with consumer protection and with making 
sure they received a good return for their money, 
I refer to average consumers. Naturally, you and 
I know that there are consumers who will always 
be good consumers, who will always take care to 
see that their money is well spent, who will always 
take the time and trouble to read labels and ask 
questions. Many of you in this audience are a part 
of this group. If so, you have been in a minority 
in the recent past. 

Now, the pendulum is swinging in the other di- 
rection and there is an awakening consumer. That 
is where consumer goods standards come into the 
picture. Today we will consider some consumer 
goods standards and the work of my own associa- 


Rose V. White 


Miss White is secretary of the Consumer Goods 
Standards Board and home economist for the 
American Standards Association in New York 
City. This article and the two following ones are 
based on the talks presented at the third general 
session of the 1961 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in Cleveland on 
June 29 on the over-all topic for the general ses- 
sion on Interpreting the Age of Consumerism. 


tion, the American Standards Association, in the 
area of standards on consumer goods. 

The American Home Economics Association has 
been an active member body of the American 
Standards Association for 18 years. It has had 
representation on the Consumer Goods Standards 
Board and forerunners of this board under other 
titles since consumer goods work was established 
as a distinct division of ASA in 1935. 

The AHEA has had three representatives who 
have served on the ASA Board of Directors. 

Ten representatives and alternates from the 
American Home Economics Association have 
served on the Standards Council of the American 
Standards Association since 1949. Mrs. Lucille 
Williamson is the present AHEA representative on 
the Standards Council, with Beth Petersen and 
Mrs. Eleanor Lang as alternates. 

In all of these activities in the ASA, American 
Home Economics Association participation has been 
to represent the consumer point of view and con- 
sumer interests. 


How Standards Are Developed 


To understand the ASA function in development 
of standards, you must first have a basic under- 
standing of standardization itself. 
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Perhaps, before we pursue the development of 
standards further, we should examine the definition 
of a standard. Mr. Webster has many. To me, the 
most meaningful as applied to this discussion is 

That which is established by authority, custom or general 
consent—in general, a definite level, degree, material, charac- 
ter, quality, or the like—viewed as that which is proper 
and adequate for a given purpose. 

A simple interpretation of Mr. Webster's defini- 
tion might lie in our own American habit of three 
meals a day, which could be defined as a standard 
practice established by custom or general consent. 
If a law were passed requiring that we all eat three 
meals a day, the standard practice would then 
have been also established by authority. 

Many of our standards have developed as simply 
as this. By custom or general usage, a level of 
measurement or performance is established. By 
mutual consent, its use becomes common practice 
and it may then also acquire legal status. 

Mutual consent in regard to standardization is 
important. To be really successful, a standard must 
be acceptable to those essentially concerned. 


Standards through History 


The history of standardization is fascinating. 
And oftentimes amusing. Standards are almost as 
old as man himself. No one really knows when 
standards were first established, but it is believed 
they go back to prehistoric man. We do know that 
King Hammurabi in Ancient Babylonia drafted the 
first building code recorded in history. He said: 


The builder of a substandard house that falls and kills 
the householder shall be slain. 


In the Holy Bible, Deuteronomy, Chapter 25, 
Moses laid down standards for weights and meas- 
ures. Moses said: 

Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a great 
and a small. 

Thou shalt not have in thine house divers measures, a 
great and a small. 

But thou shalt have a perfect and just weight, a perfect 
and just measure shalt thou have: that thy days may be 
lengthened in the land which the Lorp thy God giveth 
thee. 

For all that do such things, and all that do unrighteously, 
are an abomination unto the Lorp thy God. 


In researching units and standards, I thought it 
noteworthy that our mile of 5,280 feet was estab- 
lished by a statute of Queen Elizabeth I, who 
reigned in 1558-1603. It amused me to learn that 
the origin of my own dear late mother’s favorite 
method of measuring a yard of cloth by taking the 
length from the tip of her nose to the end of her 
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thumb, by tradition is credited to King Henry | of 
England. Henry is reputed to have decreed that 
the yard measurement would be the distance from 
the tip of his nose to the end of his thumb. 

It was even more amusing to learn that the 
ancient yard, or ell, to which King Henry referred 
was 45 inches long. My mother’s yard was 36 
inches long, or so she thought. Maybe Henry had 
longer arms than my mother! 

I found some extremely interesting facts on stand- 
ards in Circular Letter, LC 1035, January 1960— 
Units and Systems of Weights and Measures, Their 
Origin, Development, and Present Status—U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington 25, D.C. This publication is 
recommended reading. 

Our own recently AHEA Textile 
Handbook has a good section on textile standards. 


published 


Consumer Goods Standards 

To positively identify Consumer Goods Standards 
would be difficult. In general, and from the point 
of view of my organization, the ASA, I might de- 
fine them as—those definitions, dimensions, toler- 
ances, performance requirements, safety factors, 
test methods, specifications, or methods of rating 
that relate to the condition of the product in its 
finished state, ready for use by the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Today’s world is a complex world. 
more of the things we buy come to us ready to 


More and 


use. There must be standards if we are to have 
confidence in the things we buy. And, of course, 
there are standards whether we consumers are 
aware of them or not. 

There are literally hundreds of thousands of 
standards that affect our lives daily—that help de- 
termine the size or quality of the goods we buy. 
It is doubtful that there are many—I might even go 
so far as to say any—consumer goods that have not 
been subjected to a variety of standards on their 
route from the production of the raw materials to 
the finished products. 

A standard to be really successful must be 
mutually acceptable, and it must be utilized. Lip 
service is not enough. The producer must use it as 
a goal, in some cases to be met, in others met or ex- 
ceeded. And the consumer must indicate approval 
by asking for and purchasing the standardized and 
properly labeled end-product. The distributor may 
use it to assure greater customer satisfaction and 
to insure the quality of his purchases. 

Standards that affect consumer goods may be 
established through a variety of agencies—by in- 
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dividual companies to be used in the production 
of their products only, by trade associations or tech- 
nical societies. The AHEA itself has developed and 
approved some consumer goods standards. To 
achieve standardization in end-products, there must 
first be standardized tests and methods for achiev- 
ing these end-products. Compliance with estab- 
lished standards may be mandatory or voluntary. 


Problems of Standards for Consumer Goods 


Problems involved with the development of con- 
sumer goods standards are, we believe, both more 
numerous and more difficult than those involved 
with standards used by industry only. With the 
latter, personnel involved with developing the 
standards are usually highly trained technicians; 
they know what they want before they ever get 
together to discuss standards. Not only can they 
speak for a corporate voice in the development of 
standards but they can do so with fair assurance 
that that same corporate voice will see to it that the 
developed standard is utilized. And, of course, if 
they represent the industry consumer voice, they 
have the authority and organized strength to de- 
‘mand compliance with developed standards for 
the things that industry buys. However, even in- 
dustry standards require great co-operative en- 
deavor. 

It is more difficult to represent the consumer— 
to develop standards for finished goods that go to 
the ultimate consumer. Consumers themselves 
aren't very standard. They themselves don’t always 
know what they want. 

A first problem is that of determining what the 
consumer—using the term collectively—really wants. 
Then, having satisfied ourselves that we know 
what is wanted, there is the problem of establish- 
ing how much the consumer will pay for what he 
wants. Finally, we have the problem of bringing 
together the many areas of interest substantially 
concerned with the standard—to secure a meeting 
of the minds so that the resultant standard or set 
of standards will be accepted and used by industry, 
will be recognized and requested by the consumer. 

Even if only the consumer point of view were to 
be taken into consideration in developing a con- 
sumer goods standard, who is to say what the con- 
sumer really wants when the consumer is an in- 
dividual or a family? In ASA, the consumer is 
represented by such organizations as the American 
Home Economics Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and the AFL-CIO. 
Committee members from these organizations de- 
vote many hours to representing the consumer 
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point of view. Yet, I am sure that these same 
people would be the first to admit that the average 
shopper does not always know what she wants— 
does not often read labels before she buys. She 
may know what she wants in the way of color or 
style, but does she always concern herself with 
performance labels? I am sure you have felt, as 
we have, that there is a growing interest among 
consumers in informative labeling. 

Establishing performance standards is not always 
easy. There is ever the question of what degree of 
performance should be built in. A family with 
children will need higher performance standards 
for a rug, for instance, than will a couple with no 
children. We hear much about so-called “built-in 
obsolescence” these days, but should wall paint in 
high-style colors be designed to give five years of 
service when we probably will tire of the color in 
two years? When styles in clothing change so fast, 
who is to say how much service shall be built into 
a woman’s coat or suit? 

Knowing how much the consumer is willing to 
pay for added quality at best is an educated guess. 
When articles are mass produced, it isn’t enough 
that a few consumers are willing to pay extra. 
Enough consumers must be willing to pay extra to 
justify the improvement. 

Industry, in many cases, has found that cost of 
standardization and labeling is balanced off by re- 
duced costs because of fewer returns and fewer 
complaints. However, if testing and labeling do 
add to producer and distributor costs, is it not only 
fair that the consumer share in this cost? How 
much of this cost is the consumer willing to accept 
as her fair share? 

Our final problem with consumer standards is 
certainly not the least, especially when the stand- 
ards are voluntary, as is the case with American 
Standards. Securing agreement on the terms of 
the standard so that it will be accepted and used 
by all areas involved is not easy. 

One of the greatest advantages of standardiza- 
tion is that it provides a common language through 
which all concerned with a product may converse 
about it. Producer, distributor, and consumer may 
talk in the same terms. Labeling by the producer 
and distributor provides a means by which the con- 
sumer may be informed of compliance with stand- 
ards, 


The Consumer’s Role in Standardization 


Now, what can the consumer do to make known 
her approval of standardization and labeling that 
indicates compliance with standards? 
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1.She can look for and read labels that are on 
articles. 

2. She can make sure that the store clerk knows she 
is reading the labels. 

3. She can familiarize herself with those standards 
that are available and look for labeling that in- 
dicates compliance with the standards. 

. If informative labels are not available, she can 
ask for them. She should be able to explain to 
the retailer what she is asking for and why she 
wants it. 

. If there is a choice between articles with inform- 
ative labels and those without, she can show 
her preference by buying the ones that are 
labeled. (This takes the greatest amount of will 
power—particularly if the unlabeled article is 
prettier, or smarter looking, or available at a 
lower price. ) 

. If an article does not appear to live up to expec- 
tations, she can first write (not phone) the local 
merchant, giving him all the pertinent informa- 
tion. If he does not satisfactorily handle her com- 
plaint, she can then write the manufacturer, 
sending a copy to the local retailer. For your 
information, there is a very nice short article 
entitled “Have You a Kick to Make?” in the 
September 1960 issue of Consumer Bulletin, pub- 
lished by Consumer’s Research, Inc., Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, that describes steps to be taken 
in making consumer complaints. 

We, as home economists, have a special respon- 
sibility, not only to be good consumers by choosing 
good merchandise, properly labeled, but to register 
a formal complaint on purchases that prove to be 
unsatisfactory. If we ourselves will not take the 
trouble to follow through on complaints, I don’t 
see how we can expect others to do so. We owe it 
to our profession to do this and to be pleasant but 
firm, and we can help other consumers to accept 
this responsibility. 


Your Siake in the ASA 


Now, what are we doing at American Standards 
Association that would be of interest to the con- 
sumer? And why should you, as a home econo- 
mist, be interested in the ASA. 

You should be interested in the ASA because it is 
a fine example of co-ordination and co-operation 
in industry to give us improved products—improved 
ways of doing things. The ASA is an industry- 
supported non-profit organization. Most of its ac- 
complishments in the field of standardization are 
achieved through countless hours of voluntary co- 
operative effort by representatives of industry—all 
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of them highly trained—with adequate representa- 
tion from the consumer area. More than 7,000 of 
these people are members of various committees 
and subcommittees of the American Standards As- 
sociation. 

You already know that the American Home 
Economics Association is an active member body 
of the ASA. I haven't reminded you that it spon- 
sors two standardization projects in the ASA. 

As a consumer you should know that there are 
almost 80 published American Standards that deal 
directly with the quality of finished products you 
buy and use. Actually, of the thousands of Ameri- 
can Standards now on the books, there are few, 
if any, that do not in some way benefit the con- 
sumer. 

As a home economist you should be interested in 
telling other consumers about American Stand- 
ards. 

As a member of AHEA, you might be asked to 
serve as AHEA representative on one of the ASA 
sectional committees. If you accept the assignment, 
you should accept it with the realization that you 
are accepting a big responsibility—-that you are 
one of the few consumer representatives on the 
committee. Make every effort to either attend all 
meetings or make sure you are represented by an 
alternate. 

A basic philosophy of the American Standards 
Association is the belief that everyone involved in 
the use of a standard should have a voice in its de- 
velopment. Another basic concept is that an in- 
dustry that regulates itself through voluntary 
standards is stronger than one that has to be policed 
by law because it cannot or will not regulate 
itself. 

The fact that industry, in general, has confidence 
in standards is evidenced by the thousands upon 
thousands of standards that have been established 
and used throughout the years. 

Industry's support of voluntary consumer goods 
standards is evidenced by the fact that the Con- 
sumer Goods Standards Board of the ASA has been 
in existence for the past 25 years. This board is 
one of 15 standards boards that supervise the 
standardization activities of our association. There 
are at present 414 standardization projects under 
the supervision of these boards. 

Consumer goods standards in the ASA might 
vary from performance requirements for textile 
fabrics to dimensional standards for kitchen 
utensils. Or they might be safety standards for 
portable ladders or power lawn mowers. Based 
on the work we do at ASA, they are national in 
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application. They may become the basis for an 

International Recommendation since ASA is the 

member for the USA of the International Organiza- 

tion for Standardization and the International 

Electrotechnical Commission. 

The American Standards Association has some 
basic requirements to be met in the development 
of all American Standards: 
1.The ASA does not initiate standardization 

projects, except upon a formal request by a trade 

association, technical society, or other organiza- 
tion. 

2. The proposal must lend itself to national stand- 
ardization—there must be agreement among the 
areas of interest involved that a national stand- 
ard is needed and desired and at least reasonably 
feasible. 

3. Organizations and groups substantially concerned 
with the subject matter of a proposed standard, 
whether members of ASA or not, have a right to 
have their views fully considered in the develop- 
ment of a standard. 

.In developing a standard, all areas of interest 
must be represented—producer, distributor, con- 
sumer, and sometimes general interest groups. 

There must also be maintained a balance of 

power between these groups so that the votes 

of one group may not outweigh those of the 
others. 

The ASA itself is impartial—it has a responsibility 
to see that the above-mentioned requirements are 
met. 

It is a policy of the ASA that all American Stand- 
ards shall be reviewed at least once every five years 
and be either reaffirmed or revised. 

There are a number of ASA projects in the tex- 
tiles area. The most recently published and most 
widely publicized of these is American Standard 
L.22, Performance Requircments for Textile Fabrics, 
a collection of 75 standards for textile fabrics de- 
signed for end-uses in women’s and girl’s clothing. 
men’s and boys’ clothing, and household furnish- 
ings. This standard, sponsored by the National 
Retail Merchants Association, is the culmination of 
ten years’ work by a group of dedicated and highly 
trained experts representing almost 40 organiza- 
tions. L22 was approved and published in 1960. 

American Standard L24-1955 is a like group of 
textile performance standards for the area of in- 
stitutional end-uses. This standard is in the process 
of revision. It is sponsored by the American Hotel 
Association, and compliance with this standard is 
a requirement for certification by the Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 
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A Report on the Status of L22 

Despite the fact that all areas of the textile in- 
dustry had an opportunity to have a voice in the 
development of L22, despite the fact that it was 
approved by letter ballot without a single negative 
vote, the standard is being vigorously opposed by 
certain segments of the textile industry. May I add 
that these same people had a voice in the develop- 
ment of L22. Present resistance is difficult to under- 
stand. 

What are some of the objections to L22? Some 
say the requirements are too high. Some say they 
are too low. Some say the standards are too gen- 
eral in application. Indications are that some 
simply don’t want the restrictions of any standards, 
even though their use is voluntary. 

Even though there are those who do not want 
L.22 accepted, it is being used. Almost every day 
we see indications that producers are using it, that 
more and more buying groups are requiring com- 
pliance with L22. We know, too, that many textile 
laboratories are using it as a reference point. Others 
demand meeting the L22 standards as a require- 
ment for their own private labels. 

The L22 labeling provisions are perhaps its least 
accepted area. To our knowledge, only the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation indicates compliance with 
L22 on its labels; however, we understand that 
there are two and a half million of these used each 
month. 

I point with pride to the educational program 
of the Agricultural Extension Service on L22. Alice 
Linn, federal Extension specialist in clothing and 
textiles, has developed a plan with her state cloth- 
ing specialists to inform local retail merchants 
about L22 through county home demonstration 
agents and their local leaders. The National Retail 
Merchants Association has been good enough to 
provide reprints of an article in the April 1960 
issue of Stores magazine in which Jules Labarthe 
describes how the retailer can use L22 to his own 
advantage. In addition, ASA has provided a résumé 
on the status of L22 to date. 

We have confidence in L22—that it is a good 
standard—that as the textile field gets to know it 
better, it will be accepted and used. It can and 
will be improved when factual evidence shows the 
need. 

I have been asked to comment on the Sure-Care 
Symbols also sponsored by the National Retail 
Merchants Association—to explain their relation- 
ship to the L22 labeling provisions. At the moment, 
there is no association between the two programs. 
The Sure-Care Symbols indicate laundering or dry- 
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cleaning methods recommended by the manufac- 
turer. L22 labels indicate to the consumer that she 
may expect satisfactory performance of the fabric 
involved, with use of laundering or drycleaning 
methods indicated by the specific L22 number and 
color code. In addition, the manufacturer may in- 
dicate on the label what these refreshing methods 
should be. At the time the NRMA announced the 
approval of the Sure-Care Symbols, we were ad- 
vised that it would devote its energies in 1961 to 
promoting the symbols. They have not been pro- 
posed for approval by the ASA. 


Other Standards 


Standards in the area of household equipment 
include household refrigerators and freezers, auto- 
matic electric flatirons and other small heating ap- 
pliances, electric ranges, electric hot water heaters, 
a whole array of gas-burning household appliances 
under the designation of American Standard Z21. 
The American Gas Association sponsors the Z21 
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Project, and compliance with these Z21 standards 
is required by the Gas Association for certification 
by its testing laboratories. 

In housewares, the AHEA-sponsored Z61, Ameri- 
can Standard Dimensions, Tolerances, and Ter- 
minology for Home Cooking and Baking Utensils, 
has served home economics test kitchens as well 
as other consumers since 1949. The sectional com- 
mittee and its five subcommittees are now in the 
process of revising Z61.1-1949, and it will be even 
more useful when revisions are completed. 

Consumer Goods Standards can best serve the 
consumer only when the consumer wants them, asks 
for them, and supports them by selecting those 
items for purchase that have been produced and 
distributed under a program of standardization and 
labeling. The manufacturer and distributor, no 
matter how dedicated to the ideal of satisfaction 
guaranteed, cannot do it all. Mrs. Consumer must 
assume her share of the responsibility for a stand- 
ardization program if she is to benefit from it. 


The Home Economists’ Responsibility 


to the Family in the Consumer Age 


ALKING about “responsibilities to con- 

sumers” is not a subject foreign to anyone— 

we are consumers. You're my consumer—I'm your 

consumer. Other than in our specialized areas, | 
presume we're “average consumers” at that. 

It is a little frightening to sit back and contem- 
plate the all-encompassing field of home economics 
and to realize the tremendous influence if all home 
economists exercised their full potential in foods, 
nutrition, household equipment, housing, clothing, 
textiles, grooming, home management, child care, 
research, art, family relations, and so on. 

But have we been so busy with curriculums, 
ripping seams, stewing prunes, selling food or 
equipment, patterns or refrigerators, that we have 
not fully assumed our responsibilities to the Ameri- 
can family? 

It has been interesting to me that not everyone 
calls this “The Age of the Consumer.” There are 
all sorts of ages being talked about—some frivolous, 
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some grim, but one thing we can be certain about 
is that we are in a most extraordinary social revolu- 
tion. Every family is developing an unmatched set 
of new tastes, new appetites, new habits, new hori- 
zons. 

Home economists can’t ignore it. 

Home economists can’t fight it. 

We have to join the revolution consumers are 
creating in the marketplace and in family living 
habits. 

Survey 
When this subject was assigned, I realized the 


need for the opinions of many people. I sent about 
250 questionnaires to members representing every 
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subject-matter and professional section of AHEA. 

To many, I owe much. My own thinking was often 

brought up short as I reread those responses and 

also read between the lines in some cases! Thanks 
to those of you who have a sense of humor! 

The questionnaire asked: 

What do you think the home economists’ respon- 
sibility is to the family in this consumer age? 

Do you see our responsibilities as being new, 
different, changed from the past? 

Does the “concept” of home economics have to be 
changed or is it the “skills” that should change? 
With such bright, intelligent, strong-willed mem- 
bers as we have, you may be very sure the answers 
made summarizing extremely difficult. Such as is 
this answer: “The question indicates you have been 
asked to do another of those far out papers for 
AHEA-—the kind the gals listen to and immediately 
forget.” 

However, several things can be said in quick 
summary of the 187 responses: 

1. Most people think our professional responsibili- 
ties are tremendous but that it is time for a 
change if home economics is to be a dynamic 
force in the American way of life. As two so 
aptly said, 

It seems to me our over-all responsibility is to do everything 

possible to HELP teach families how to live in today’s world. 

We can no longer afford (if we ever could) to develop 

recipes, edit magazines, teach a lesson on fine seams, or do 

anything else just for the sake of doing it. 

Our responsibility is just what it always was—to help 
consumers live more effectively by spending their money 
for food, clothing and housing to best advantage and to 


help them tend their kids so they become good citizens 
without giving their parents ulcers in the process. 


2. Are our responsibilities new, different, or changed 
from the past? Again I quote typical thinking: 


The fundamental responsibilities have not changed. The 
home economist worth her salt has always learned, un- 
learned and relearned as changing conditions required. 
The only difference now is that the changes come faster. 


3. Regarding the third question as to whether “con- 
cepts” or “skills” needed changing? I'm sorry I 
ever mentioned it. There seems to be wide differ- 
ences on this. Maybe it would be worth a con- 
vention panel to discuss this thinking. These 
quotes may illustrate this difference in thinking: 


I do not feel the concept of home economics has to be 
changed. I do feel the skills definitely need up-dating to 
meet the present-day demands. I believe ours is a profes- 
sion where skills are important. It irks me every time I 
hear it said, “home economics isn’t cooking and sewing” 
in a cornbread and peas tone of voice. 


September 1961 


I think it is time to call a halt to all this status seeking 
business which causes many college teachers to look upon 
skills as a bad word. Far too many young home economists 
are landing in the schoolroom and the business world with 
little real knowledge of how to actually po anything. 


We home economists sometimes play down skills as 
unworthy of our intellectual level. 


I think we have always stressed HANDs too much . . . and 
MIND and HEART too little. 


What are our responsibilities? 

Perhaps our over-all responsibility is to help 
ALL families live 

... a well-ordered life 

...in a well-ordered home. 

This includes control of the material things of 
life as well as the control of individuals. This is 
my way of saying there’s a lot of “dust and divinity” 
in a family. It means home economics must include 
everything from “dust to divinity” too if it’s to ful- 
fill its professional responsibilities. 

The freedom families have to choose from a wide 
array of goods and services, investments and sav- 
ings opportunities, personal and social goals neces- 
sitates making wise choices. This in a large meas- 
ure defines our responsibilities. 

It is not possible to cover the wide scope of 
all of them, but let me touch on seven of the ones 
my survey friends mentioned most frequently. 


1. The Family as a Unit 


One of our first responsibilities is to see and 
understand families as a unit. But how well do we 
really know families? Not just our own (although 
that presents some interesting speculations); not 
just our friends’ families; but families at all income 
levels. It’s only when we know their needs and 
wants and desires; yes, even their problems and 
disappointments, that we can translate our knowl- 
edge into service to them. 

A common phrase in our everyday language is 
“a business district.” When driving down highways, 
one sees signs that point to “a business district.” 

To me such signs always point to the wrong 
place. It seems to me the residential area is REALLY 
the business district. I think of each home as a 
little business, incorporated by a set of marriage 
vows, and operating with variable assets based on 
the income of the working members. 

Sometimes these are small businesses run on an 
income of a few thousand dollars a year. Many 
times though they are big businesses run on $50,000 
a year; but the average family business is run on an 
income somewhere in between. 

Every business has a manager who is charged 
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with running it profitably. In the case of the family 
business that manager is usually a woman. Have 
you ever thought about this . . . no businessman 
would ever hire a manager who was not experi- 
enced. Yet think how many family homes are run 
by INEXPERIENCED MANAGERS. 

What are our responsibilities to the family? 

Well, what are our responsibilities to inexperi- 
enced, often untrained, managers? How well do we 
honestly know these homemakers? 

Did you ever team up with a salesclerk and sit 
in a dressing room next to the one the customers 
use? Ever listen to their comments or questions? 
Maybe you'd be surprised to hear the questions 
they ask about the dress, the suit, or any other 
apparel they are trying on. 

Did you ever spend a day in a supermarket 
watching women shop, asking them what they plan 
to do with the 5 dozen eggs or 12 boxes of instant 
pudding in their shopping cart? Or why they 
bought a can of peas and a box of frozen peas? 

Did you ever have a 38-hour coffee break in a 
drugstore and talk to the customers? Why were 
they buying vitamins or liquid diets? 

Did you ever work on a committee for a church 
supper—just as a committee member—not as the 
boss? Very revealing food experience, wasn't 
it? 

Did you ever have a luncheon meeting with 10 
brides under 20 years of age and ask a question 
on family relations or budgets, then hold your 
chair for their answers? 

Part of our responsibility to all families lies in 
two special directions—help for our senior citizens 
and help for our young families. It’s the young 
families many of my survey respondents mentioned 
most often. 

One of the respondents wrote: 

Young marrieds are confused by the plethora of adver- 
tisements, product claims, demands for their attention and 
their buying. This is illustrated by the one who looked 
at me wild-eyed in a mid-West supermarket and asked, “Is 
it all right to put a Pillsbury frosting on a Betty Crocker 
cake?” 

Our responsibility should be to teach all families 
how to think and how to manage their time and 
money. To teach the values which make happy 
people and keep homes and families together. 

The Heart of home economics ts the family, sur 
I wonder if the rammy is in the heart of home 
economists? 

Let’s go where consumers are. Watch them, 
talk with them, listen to them. When we know 
families, we'll know how to gear our work to be of 
most help to them. 
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2. Money Management 

A second responsibility lies in the area of money 
management for families. There’s no use to tell 
you that Americans aren’t spending money the way 
they used to. Ask any freshly sun-tanned secretary 
who took a 10-day cruise instead of buying a set of 
sterling for her hope chest. Even the idea of hope 
chests is outmoded because of liberal credit . . . a 
dollar down and a dollar a week. 

The theme of this consumer age could well be: 
“All that I am . . . or ever will be... I owe... .” 

It's hard to realize that only 15 years ago labor 
leader Phillip Murray was pleading at a CIO con- 
vention in Washington that wage earners should 
have “music in the home, pictures on the wall, car- 
pets on the floor.” That was back in the days when 
some people wondered how the other half lived. 

Today they are the other half. 

Today a blue-collar family differs little from a 
white-collar family. Both families have cars, TV's, 
refrigerators, electricity, paid vacations, week-end 
leisure, and so on. It’s not so much the “have” and 
the “have-nots” as it is the degree to which all 
families enjoy these material things. 

For many years, we've heard about the famous 
four freedoms. I’m wondering if in the United 
States there isn’t a FIFTH FREEDOM to be recog- 
nized . . . FREEDOM TO sHoP . . . freedom of choice 
in the marketplace. 

The consumer has often been considered the 
businessman's greatest risk. Perhaps she is the 
home economist’s greatest risk, too. 

Many of the older status symbols have been 
downgraded in our desire to show the world we 
have arrived. 

Two cars in every carport . . . two baths in every 
home . . . built-in kitchens and outdoor barbecue 
pits . . . stereo and stockbrokers—these are the 
present status symbols bought today and paid for 
out of tomorrow’s earnings. 

If this is how people are going to live, what are 
WE going to do about it? 

A solid-thinking state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics writes thus: 


Home economics must give more emphasis to consumer 
education. Here much of the information is new, par- 
ticularly to teachers who grew up in another kind of 
economy and with another idea of money management, 
consumer credit and investments. Young couples do not 
wish to wait until they can afford things but rather want 
help on how they can practice sound financial planning 
based on this credit-way-of-living. 


Our responsibility is to recognize and under- 
stand this whole new set of tastes, values, and 
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status symbols as well as their profound effect on 
the nation’s business, then to assist families in 
getting the most for their dollars. We might have 
to help families distinguish between 
The high cost of living 
and 
The cost of nicH living 


3. Food 
Food is a third responsibility we have to the 

family. Food is such a daily item . we eat it 

three times a day; we buy it at least once a 

week. 

First about food buying: Our responsibility 
is to help families make food dollars buy more— 
more of everything . . . more food, more quality, 
more nutrition, more variety, yes, even more con- 
venience if that is a prime requisite for the way 
they live. 

The American food supply today offers the con- 
sumer the greatest array of convenience, variety, 
nutrition, and glamour the world has ever known. 
Perhaps I can illustrate this with what I call the 
spectacular spud. 

There was a time not so long ago when the only 
way you would get potatoes was to either grow 
your own or buy them by the bushel. But not so 
in June 1961. The last time I checked super- 
markets, spuds could be purchased in 58 different 
forms—not brands—but forms. 

So how shall we teach a lesson on potatoes in 
September 1961? 

Better foods, new foods, more foods—mean 
changes in shopping habits. I only want to say 
two things about these habits: 

1. In this era of supermarkets, customers are “on 
their own.” The customer must be the judge of 
quality, value, brand, and price. One of the chal- 
lenges home economists face is helping the con- 
sumer make more intelligent food choices. 

. Last year, 10 to 20 per cent of the average 
family’s food bill went for packaged convenience 
foods. Indications are this will go up to 20 to 40 
per cent in 1961. 

What about convenience foods? 

Food industry men say: The growth of new 
food items with built-in-maid service can easily 
be anticipated at a rate of approximately twice 
that for food in general. 

I have no objections to women buying conven- 
ience foods, but I do think they need guidance in 
thinking through purchases of this type. For ex- 
ample, those 58 different potatoes can cost any- 
where from 2 cents to 29 cents per serving, de- 
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pending on how much built-in-maid service women 
buy. 

When women buy things like butter in squeeze 
tubes, colored salt, or maraschino raisins, they have 
to understand this glamour costs extra. 

Let’s face up to the convenience foods. When 
new products come on the market—don’t fight 
them . . . learn about them . . . buy them . . . use 
them then form an intelligent opinion so 
that we can help families make wise decisions. | 
am certain of one thing—convenience foods are 
here to stay because they encompass some of the 
most salable things in America today—increased 
leisure, reduced drudgery, better nutrition, and 
increased opportunity to show individuality in meal 
preparation without an abundance of repetitious 
kitchen chores. 

If you do not agree with me about convenience 
foods, perhaps there is another way to approach 
this and that is to do something about up-dating 
cooking methods. 

I wish I could take the people with the best 
brains in this profession and nail them in a room 
with some basic cookbooks. Then not let them 
come out until they had carefully thought through 
every basic recipe and method and up-dated them 
in terms of new ingredients, new equipment, and 
time-saving methods. 

No one can talk about our food responsibilities 
without mentioning nutrition. 

Today more people have more knowledge about 
nutrition than ever before. 

It’s our responsibility to every family to provide 
nutrition information that is accurate—not mislead- 
ing through what it doesn’t say as well as what it 
says, and keeping in mind how it will be inter- 
preted by the average consumer. 

In our consumer work or teaching, how mouth- 
watering do we make a lesson, a speech, or a news- 
paper article on the subject of vitamins and min- 
erals. Do we begin with a beautiful basket of fresh 
peaches, plums, citrus, pineapple, and apples, or 
an elegant platter of canned or frozen vegetables 
and say—“here are vitamins and minerals—let’s 
talk about them.” 

Do we translate proteins into heavenly ham- 
burger, a mile-high cheese souffle, or even a popu- 
lar peanut butter sandwich? 

Do we begin with good things to eat that people 
understand and teach nutrition from there in their 
language? If not, why not? 

And while I'm talking about nutrition, I think 
it’s equally our responsibility to keep up with the 
fads as much as the facts. 
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What about the nutritionist who said, “I can’t 
try a liquid diet. It goes against everything I’ve 
been teaching.” 

So what? If we don’t have personal, first-hand 
experience, how can we discuss it pro or con? 
Right or wrong? 

One thing we need to do is to try to be as con- 
vincing as the food quacks and outdo them at their 
own game. 

If this is the ERA OF MONEY, MORTGAGES, AND 
METRECAL—Let’s be informed about each of them! 


4. Time Management 


A fourth responsibility to the family has to do 
with time management, especially management of 
the homemaker’s time. 

It's too bad motion and time courses are not 
compulsory because there’s more to living than 
just keeping a house. Every woman has a right to 
a fuller life than that. 

Do we tend to look down on the easy meth- 
ods? 

Take a look at what we are saying and teaching 
about household jobs. Sometimes I wonder if we 
fail to realize that MANy activities are going on 
at the same time in a family. 

One word of caution though: There can be 
danger in managing time so that life becomes too 
routine . . . too scheduled and some of homemak- 
ing’s creativeness may be lost to the clock. 

One of the responses to the survey was this: 
“Home economics hasn't been sold as being chal- 
lenging enough.” It’s part of our job to make and 
to keep homemaking challenging through cREATIVE- 
NEss. But how well have we sold creativeness? 
Have we helped women to feel and to see the 
creativeness . . . the beauty ... the fun . . . the 
personal expression . . . even the love . . . possible 
in homemaking? Nothing about homemaking would 
be boring to women if we could but help them to 
be creative. 


5. Consumer’s Voice 


One of our biggest responsibilities to the family 
is the fifth one—to be the “family’s voice.” 

Our opportunities are unlimited because the very 
make-up of our professional membership touches 
sO many areas. We are in a position to be the 
CONSCIENCE as well as the voice for the consumer. 

Have you stopped to think . . . who is the organ- 
ized consumer voice in the United States not only 
in legislative matters but the consumer’s voice to 
industry, to educators, or to any other group? 

This is a time—in the age of consumerism—for 
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this profession to get itself qualified and organized 
to speak officially for the American family. 

There is an exciting possibility we could be the 
most recognized consumer voice in this country . . . 
a thinking, informed, unbiased voice. Some group 
will be just that if we don’t take our opportunity. 

I am not unmindful of our past efforts or of the 
fine work of our AHEA legislative committee, the 
consumer interests committee, and others. But 
neither am I unmindful of what has happened dur- 
ing this same time. 

Look at the growth of Consumers Union, this 
year celebrating its 25th anniversary. Their publi- 
cation now has a circulation of 900,000 read by 
approximately 4 million people. 

Look at the magazine Changing Times with a 
circulation of 850,000. 

Look at the books debunking big business and 
making the public aware of such practices as 
“dynamic obsolescence.” Books that have sold in 
the millions. 

Look what labor unions are doing. The New 
York Times recently did a feature article with this 
headline “Labor Providing Consumer Advice . 
National Program Teaching How to Spend Wisely.” 
This program, under way in New York and 32 other 
cities, will include a consumer information course 
of 24 hours study dealing with buying, food market- 
ing, meal planning, and credit purchases; a two- 
day conference covering installment buying; clinics 
on legal problems, wills, and estates. 

Why are all these successful? I think it is be- 
cause in dealing with consumer information and 
consumer help they have touched a responsive cord 
in families. 

Why couldn't we do equally well? 


6. Profession ... Career 


A sixth responsibility is a professional one. 

If home economics deals with the heart of the 
home and in the home are established many of the 
values for living . . . then shouldn’t some form of 
home economics be included at all levels of educa- 


tion? 

Why isn’t some form of basic home economics 
in boys’ schools? Men buy food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Why does home economics have to stay in one 
class .. . one area... one major . . . or even one 
department. Isn't it “living-education” for every- 
one? 

What if we did nothing about any of our re- 
sponsibilities Excerpt to get home economics in 
every grade from the first through college 
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in every elementary and secondary school . . . in 
every university and college, male, female, or co-ed. 
What’s wrong with some home economics family 
living education for the masses of policemen and 
politicians, fishermen and financiers, mothers and 
mechanics, and secretaries and space men? All 
have families. All buy food, clothing, and shelter 


as long as they live. 


7. Keeping Up to Date 

It almost seems trite to mention a seventh re- 

sponsibility which is keeping ourselves up to date 
. in an era guided by Doctor Spock, the TV 
schedule, and a calorie chart. 

Change is such an integral part of the process 
of living that it sometimes eludes us. It’s hard to 
keep up to date in what we do, how we think, 
what we teach. 

But we've a new kind of consumer, living in a 
new age and a new world, who just might be giv- 
ing us a “run for our profession.” 

In order to keep ahead of families maybe we 
should put jet oil in our Betty Lamps so that we 
can be the trend setter . . . the opinion leaders in 
family life. 

Otherwise how can we help people live well- 
ordered lives in well-ordered homes? 


Conclusion 


As you can readily see, in a short paper no one 
could begin to cover all our responsibilities. Just 
because I haven't mentioned other interest areas 
of home economics doesn’t mean we don’t have 
challenges there . . . we do. 


September 1961 


Speakers for the program on Interpreting 

the Age of Consumerism meet with the pre- 

siding officer for the meeting, Mary Catha- 

rine Starr, vice-president of the American 

Home Economics Association. Left to right: 

Dr. Starr, Rose White, Hazel Ingersoll, and 
Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead 


After studying the many responses to my ques- 
tionnaire, I've come to a few conclusions about 
some of our responsibilities to the family: 

1. We must recognize the tremendous challenges 
families are giving us. We must show them we 
are professionally trained women working in their 
behalf. We don’t have to prove how smart we 
are nor do we have to be professional paragons. 
Our job is to teach, to suggest, to show families 
how to live a happier, richer life not only in 
today’s world but in tomorrow’s, too. 

2. We must interpret our thinking, our philosophy, 
our skills, our concepts freely to families in their 
language . . . and we must show respect for their 
ideas and skills and way of living. 

3. We must learn that traffic in ideas, in knowledge, 
may not be all one-way: We can learn from 
families, too, especially if we'll develop a “listen- 
ing heart”—listen with our ears but more im- 
portant—listen to families with our hearts. 
Perhaps we should never forget that consumers 

and families are “us.” 

We all want more enriched personal lives 

We all want happy families in the world. 

We all want to know how to make life meaning- 
ful for our children. 

Against these great goals, it hardly seems signifi- 
cant whether we make biscuits from scratch or 
take them from a refrigerated tube. 

Once in a while let’s reaLty think like a con- 
sumer, let’s be one, let’s laugh at home economics, 
then maybe we can TRULY see that home economics 
like family living is a great blend of 

DUST AND DIVINITY. 





Family Values in a Consumer Age 


HINKING persons, confronted with the di- 

versity of choice offered by the consumer 
age, seek the answers to the age-old questions: 
“What is the good life? What is the good man? 
What is good for me and for my family that we may 
accomplish the good life?” (1, p. 119) 

Continued observation in clinical and psycho- 
logical practice leads almost inevitably to the con- 
clusion that fundamental in the human organism 
there is universal craving. It is the craving for 
knowledge of the right direction for orientation, 
generally referred to as “value conviction” (2, p. 
10). Maslow writes that such “a validated usable 
system of human values,—values that we can be- 
lieve in and devote ourselves to because they are 
true,” may indeed be possible and that scientists 
are on the threshold of its discovery (3). Others 
such as Mayhew, however, contend that instead of 
a system of constant values there are some “rela- 
tive absolutes composed of values which appear 
true in the light of present knowledge and the 
present climate of opinion” (1, p. 69). The conten- 
tion of this paper, however, is that certain values 
hold validity for family members of the American 
scene in the age ahead, be they “constant” or “rela- 
tive absolutes.” Our problem is to determine what 
these values are and what they signify in future 
human experience. 


Sources of Human Values 


What we call “basic needs” are probably urgen- 
cies common to all mankind and, because they are 
in this regard essential to life, they become intrinsic 
values. Man must live and breathe, have his being, 
and reproduce his kind. Therefore, families place 
value on having adequate protection, comfort, food, 
unpolluted air, pure water along with a regulating 
institution called marriage for control of sexual 
behavior and procreation. Valid psychological and 
spiritual needs common to all mankind are more 
difficult to delimit and define. Anthropologists state 
that there are about 75 elements common to all 
known cultures, and these “universals” probably 
can be grouped in “value frameworks.” (4, p. 44) 

Kirkpatrick in his book entitled Family: as 
Process and Institution presents nine such value 
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frameworks all of which “appear to have validity 
and constancy” in the social context of man’s rela- 
tion to man (4, p. 594). Family members might 
choose to develop any one framework of values and 
achieve the essence of what to them might repre- 
sent “the good life.” 

This writer, as a representative of home eco- 
nomics, however, chose from these nine the value 
framework most related to altruism. This point of 
reference encompasses not only values that give 
meaning to family members but also these same 
basic concepts contribute to improved conditions 
for the whole human family. 

My own professional orientation in the area of 
family relations and child development would lead 
me to choose a more persons-centered value frame- 
work composed of two interdependent facets: (1) 
values essential in the development and mainte- 
nance of mental health, and (2) those develop- 
mental concepts of personal and family living 
which have as their pivotal point the value of 
dynamic but regulated stability, regulated, as it 
were, by “homeostasis.” While this more personal- 
ized value framework is indirectly but intrinsically 
related to the consumer age, it is not so directly 
concerned with the welfare of all mankind as is 
the value system based on altruism. For this rea- 
son, a concise listing of altruistic values as defined 
by Phenix (5) was chosen for the value context of 
this presentation and, quoting from Phenix, “I 
suggest that human realization encompass four 
pivotal values; namely, intelligence, creativity, 
conscience and reverence” (p. 157). Justification 
for this value context lies in its application to 
(1) what is not only the humanly valuable “which 
sustains the most complete actualizing of the poten- 
tialities resident in human nature” (p. 351), but 
also to (2) its adherence to the ideals of western 
civilization which “must find their justification 
in the facts of human nature . . . the basic values 
[of which] are personality and its social concomi- 
tant, democracy” [italics mine}. 
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Pivotal Value of Intelligence or Rational Insight 
The health and progress of a democratic society 
is dependent upon the intelligent judgment and 
action of its citizenry. Phenix (5) writes that 
“Scientific methods must become widely under- 
stood and the spirit of critical inquiry must suffuse 
our common life” if the ideals of democracy are to 
be realized. A fearful undercurrent of anxiety 
created by space age, atomic advances, and auto- 
mation has crystallized into a searching question: 
How does one as a family member and as a citizen 
utilize technological knowledge and skills for the 
enrichment of family living and for the promotion 
of a dignity, integrity, and self-actualization which, 
in a dmocracy, are man’s inalienable rights (6)? 
In the realm of intelligence, we are faced with a 
baffling dilemma or conflict in value orientation 
where women and homemakers are concerned. Ac- 
cording to John Bushnell and the Mellon Founda- 
tion study at Vassar, a young woman during her 
educative years has a lack of thorough-going com- 
mitment to intellectual, creative, and kindred 
values. Marriage is her primary goal, and she not 
only accepts but welcomes a second-class standing 
both in intellectual achievement and authority re- 
lations with her husband. In her husband and 
sons she values rational thinking and intellectual 
competence, but she seems generally unconcerned 
with her own potential as a reasoning person, 
because, perhaps in her eyes, to appear intelligent 
is to be less than fully feminine, and her femininity 
she values more than her intellectual competence. 
In what ways does this lack of motivation toward 
learning and toward critical use of her mental 
powers limit her intelligent use of consumer goods 
and services? Does the disinterest in the rational 
approach to the use of family resources continue 
into her married life? Or as she matures in her 
homemaker role, is there a greater readiness for 
consumer education that could be accomplished 
through adult education and mass media? Some- 
where, somehow there must be a time and place 
for developing the critical thinking of womankind. 
Another concern arises from the reluctance on 
the part of educated women to use their intelli- 
gence in research. How can knowledge be avail- 
able for dissemination to the homemakers of the 
country when all research pertinent to family wel- 
fare is left to men, with the manpower shortage in 
scientific research being what it is? Again the 
educator becomes aware of the fact that the intelli- 
gent young woman regards science and scientific 
research as a masculine concern, therefore unfemi- 
nine and less than desirable in her eyes. 
The need for intensive and extensive research re- 
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lated to the homemaker’s job has been mentioned, 
but what can be done to build a keener sense of 
responsibility for the publicizing of such informa- 
tion? For example, to what extent has a respon- 
sibility for truth permeated the releases of the mass 
media? Presentations that are biased, propagan- 
dized, and misleading in their implications may re- 
sult in skepticism and eventual mistrust of all 
information that is disseminated by such means, 
thus leading to their failure as agencies of truth. 

Leaving this discussion of intelligence as a pivotal 
value, we will consider next the vital one of cre- 
ativity in its relation to the consumer age. 


Creativity as a Pivotal Value 


Creativity is thought to be an outgrowth of in- 
dividual freedom. The fact that the people of 
the United States have been ingenious in tech- 
nological know-how is partial evidence to support 
this belief. In the political realm of endeavor, our 
forefathers wisely devised a pattern for government 
that was “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” Government was to be the people’s ser- 
vant and not its master. In the ideology of past 
generations, man was to be free to explore, to 
experiment, to invent. In the current industrial 
age we are told, however, that personal security 
has become the idol and conformity the means of 
maintaining that security. Studies indicate that 
families of today have adopted a deep conservatism 
which is intolerant of diversity and that people tend 
to avoid the extreme concentration on an idealistic 
goal which is required for the creation of a richer 
life for mankind. Excellence has been replaced 
by mediocrity as a standard of performance, a con- 
dition which in itself discourages creativity. Is it 
not a hopeful sign that the people of the United 
States have become aware of the need for greater 
creativity and have conscientiously set about to 
discover ways of fostering it, even in our complex 
materialistic society? Again I quote Phenix in 
some realistic thinking on the human need for and 
ways to encourage man’s impulse to make and do: 

Human beings are not only thinkers and knowers but also 
makers . . . The value of creativity will be acknowledged 
in a fresh assessment of the significance of work [italics 
mine] ...I believe . . . that values for new age must not 
include escape from work but a restoration to the ideal of 
work as creative vocation. (5, p. 360) 

. complementing the value of true vocation there should 
be a reconstruction of the ideal of play. . . . Its value lies in 
the contrast in type of creative engagement it affords. . . . 
Play is necessary to democracy for it is one of the clearest 
expressions of freedom. ( p. 360) 

For the homemaker-consumer, creativity may be 
translated into behavior by daring to develop 
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values and goals uniquely significant to the family 
represented and to select goods and services for 
the achievement of these unique goals. It becomes 
important to appreciate differences and to promote 
originality in one’s family members at the risk of 
being labeled eccentrics. Interest in do-it-yourself 
projects (if standards for the end-product are 
reasonable) may not only contribute to family 
unity but may also provide the thrill of creative 
achievement. Moreover, the recent White House 
Conference on Aging has made us ever more aware 
of the need for all human beings to continue their 
creativity throughout the life span. Not only is 
continued creativity a value for the later years but 
also the productivity of the life span will be needed 
to increase the wealth of the world. 


Enlightened Conscience as a Pivotal Value 

The enlightened conscience creates for its pos- 
sessor a sense of moral responsibility. In the ulti- 
mate sense, its development arises from concern 
for one’s own fellowman and the contingent value 
placed on the importance of unselfish brotherly 
love (7). Unselfish love presupposes that as a na- 
tion of people we develop “world-mindedness.” It 
becomes necessary to value the weil-being not only 
of our own nation but of mankind everywhere. 
Sorokin (7), in his contribution to New Knowledge 
in Human Values, declares that “moral transforma- 
tion of man and the man-made universe is the most 
important item of today’s agenda of history” (p. 3). 
Without moral transformation in altruistic direc- 
tions, “neither new world wars and other catas- 
trophes can be prevented, nor a new, better and 
nobler, social order be built in the human uni- 
verse.” (p. 3) 

Indeed, Americans should not be ashamed to 
have a mission in the world, according to Phenix, 
“provided it is performed in humility and in full 
obedience to the principles of critical inquiry and 
democratic persuasion.” (5, p. 365) 

The enlightened conscience, however, should 
exercise its influence at home as well. For example, 
the people of the United States strive for both 
economic morality and for political integrity. Ex- 
ploitation in any realm that affects man’s well- 
being is against the moral conscience. A high value 
should be placed on the ability to manage eco- 
nomic resources knowledgeably and equitably; 
and the ideal of statesmanship needs to be rein- 
stated as one of the highest callings. (5, p. 344) 

There are, perhaps, three crucial elements in the 
moral conscience; and these pertain to man’s rela- 
tion (1) to nature, (2) to man himself, and (3) to 
other people. All three of these elements have a 
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direct bearing on living in a consumer age. For 
example, man is responsible to nature for the de- 
velopment and conservation of natural resources. 
By means of his intelligence and his creative genius 
he needs to discover and apply means of maintain- 
ing a balance between the population explosion 
and the available production. With regard to him- 
self and his family he must conscientiously main- 
tain health and physical well-being. It should be 
upon his conscience that he overindulges his chil- 
dren and that he becomes “the flabby American”— 
or that he fails to use the health, medical, and nu- 
trition knowledge at his disposal. 

Toward other people, he has the responsibility 
for providing true equality of opportunity in the 
development of their special abilities to the full. 
In relation to this, Phenix writes: 

Conscience does not require equality in all things but 
equality in accommodating qualitative variation. [Italics 
mine]. The already growing realization of racial 
equality 
moral conscience of America. (5, p. 362) 


must continue as a key imperative for the 


Economically, as well as creatively, we cannot 
afford the loss of the human resources of our older 
citizens, our women, and our minority groups. 
Moreover our concern for the worth and dignity of 
all mankind should deter our waste of them. 

How can the enlightened conscience and moral 
purpose function in a consumer age concerned as 
it is with rank materialism? As others have so aptly 
expressed it, the people of the United States are 
“generous materialists” in the sense that they be- 
lieve everything worth having can be purchased for 
a price (8). There is a tendency on the part of 
some United States families to substitute for “the 
good life,” which is difficult to define, the title “a 
high standard of living,” which they explain in 
terms of wealth, comfort, and convenience. In- 
deed the very status of a family may depend on ap- 
pearances (in terms of material display) rather 
than on adequate functioning or extent to which the 
needs of various family members are served. 

Will it be possible in succeeding generations to use 
material diversity to better serve families; in other 
words, to regard material abundance as servant and 
not master? Such a task will require the creative use 
of our intelligence as home economists in order that 
the enlightened conscience be exercised to the full. 

In passing, however, we should take note of the 
fact that families are faced with many conflicting 
values in a consumer age which present dilemmas. 
For example, ours is a society whose very economic 
health and growth depend upon competition. But 
in the integrated family, siblings are admonished 
to co-operate, to unify their efforts for family 
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well-being, and to support each other in the com- 
mon bond of loyalty. Competition in the interrela- 
tions of family living is devalued. 

Unconditional love is a requisite of a healthy 
parent-child relationship. How can the co-operative 
and self-sacrificing qualities of brotherly love be 
reconciled with the aggressive competitive forces 
that prevail in the life outside the family? 

Moreover, when success in a culture is measured 
not in terms of service to mankind (as is the altru- 
istic value connotation) but rather is awarded to 
financial achievement as the epitome of man’s 
striving—then another dilemma arises in the con- 
sumer age. Needed services and service personnel 
are ill-rewarded, ill-regarded, and therefore be- 
come scarce to the point that an imbalance exists 
between the equipment families depend upon and 
the means available to service it (8). Eventually 
public servants become discouraged, family and 
community services become inadequate and poorly 
staffed. Public facilities lag behind commercial pro- 
duction in their bid for the family’s dollar and the 
imbalance becomes more acute (8). Thus it ap- 
pears necessary to resolve the conflict between 
service and financial achievement as values if the 
consumer age is to yield balanced satisfactions for 
“the good life.” 

Such considerations must be taken into account 
when families set their goals and weigh their 
values in consumer practices. 

There is one remaining pivotal value, a com- 
ponent of the altruistic framework, that has not 
been mentioned; namely, that of reverence. 


Pivotal Value of Reverence 


Phenix describes reverence as follows: 


I mean concern with and devotion to the ultimate .. . 
the ultimate refers to the sources and ends of our being 
to the matters of supreme worth, of life and death import, 
and to our attitude toward experience in its depth and 
totality. (5, p. 365) 

. . I do believe that modern men are groping toward 
reverence. They desperately want to experience a devotion 
to something more than their own lives and their own 

. institutions. (5, p. 366) 


Reverence is another need of man’s situation 
arising from his desire to transcend the passive state 
of being a mere creature (3). Unfortunately, how- 
ever, man is in danger of transforming himself into 
a thing (in his materialism) and of worshiping 
the products of his own hands. He may alienate 
himself somewhat from his own God and regress 
to idolatry in the worship of things. A new evalua- 
tion becomes necessary in this consumer age in 
order that man in his striving for fulfillment seek 
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out some constant values, these values ensuing from 
the intelligent and creative use according to an en- 
lightened conscience, of his own God-given poten- 
tialities. The problem of confused values is aptly 
illustrated in this excerpt from John Steinbeck’s 
The Winter of Our Discontent (9, p. 216): 


“Pop, you got Peek’s in the store?” 

“You mean that cereal? Sure, Allen.” 

“I wish you’d bring some. It’s the one with the mouse 
mask on the box you cut out.” 

“Aren't you a little old for a mouse mask?” 

“He doesn’t want the mask,” said Ellen. “You send the 
box top and ten cents, and you get a ventriloquism thing and 
instructions. .. .” 

“. . we're going to enter the National I Love America 
Contest. First prize is go to Washington, meet the President 
—with parents. Lots of other prizes.” 

“Fine,” said Ethan. “What do you have to do?” 

“You just write an essay why you love America. All the 
winners get to go on television,” Ellen cried. 

“Do you really love America, or do you love prizes?” 

“Now Father,” said Mary, “don’t go spoiling it for them.” 

“I just wanted to separate the cereal from the mouse mask 
They get all mixed up.” 


In the same way we as home economists are chal- 
lenged to separate the constant values from the 
superficial ones. They, too, are in danger of getting 
all mixed up. 
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AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Joan Gaines, Director of Public Relations, AHEA 
Following are Mrs. Gaines’ remarks to the closing session of the AHEA annual meeting in Cleveland 


We have a big and challenging job to do together, you, the members of this Association, and I, your 
new public relations director 


It is a job made up of big things and little things. Its purpose is to make known in every corner of 
this land what you home economists do, what your UNIQUE contributions have been and can be, just How 
you fit into the main stream of important happenings today. 


I had the privilege of being on the staff of your Association for exactly four months as of the annual 
meeting. 

I want you to know that I consider myself extremely lucky. For, to me, a person who is not a home 
economist, this is the most fascinating assignment I can imagine in the entire public relations field. Why? 
Well, here are some of the reasons: First, the subject-matter of your profession embraces everything most 
vitally interesting to a woman. After many years of work with women’s accounts and women’s organiza- 
tions, it seems to me that I rediscover all of the most challenging aspects of this past experience in your 
home economics field. 


Second, I am privileged to work with a wonderful boss—Dr. June Bricker—a staff executive who has 
vision and a keen sense of good public relations. And it is inspiring to serve under a president with a sin- 
cere interest in public relations 


Third, I shall have the guidance and support of an outstanding national public relations and com 
munications committee, headed by Helen Wolcott. 
And last, but not least, every one of you who greeted me so cordially in Cleveland has expressed eager- 


Please turn the page 
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ness for an active program of public relations— 
something “big” you have said—a program which 
will move your Association and your profession for- 
ward starting right now in the direction of better, 
stronger public relations. 

What is the job that we have to do? 

I have made a beginning in learning about the 
many facets of your profession. I have been work- 
ing at this full time and yet I feel that it is just a 
beginning! I have learned that, when we talk about 
home economics, we are dealing with a whole 
spectrum of specialities, jobs called by many differ- 
ent titles—but all stemming from the one root, 
home economics. 

What a big public relations problem this creates! 

For how is the public to recognize you thousands 
of professional people as home economists, far less 
admire and support you? How can the public 
possibly measure the total impact of this profession 
when you appear before them labeled with a hun- 
dred different titles that unfortunately fail to bring 
to light the fact that you also are home econ- 
omists! 

Every one of you can help to solve this problem 
by your own individual action. Won't you please 
think about this? Try to find some way—quite 
deliberately—to mention that—whatever your exact 
job title—you are also a home economist. 

I believe that if every member of this Association 
made an effort to do this one thing in the coming 
year, we'd be a big lap ahead in our public rela- 
tions efforts. 


Plans 


Now what are our plans at Association head- 
quarters? 

We have many plans for action that we feel will 
be most effective in launching our public relations 
program. 

For one thing, we want to seize every oppor- 
tunity to engage the Association and the profes- 
sion in activities that are current, newsworthy, in 
the public interest. The Peace Corps is an example 
of this kind of tie-in—a deliberate effort to link the 
profession of home economics with a timely, vital 
program where we can and should play a part. 
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This is good public relations. It is creative public 
relations. It is like a pebble in a pond, leading to 
wider and wider circles of public contact—to oppor- 
tunities where we can explain who home econo- 
mists are and what they can do to help solve the 
major problems of our times. 

Another thing we want to do is to get other na- 
tional groups and organizations to work for us, 
to speak on our behalf. We can’t do this job alone. 
We need to seek out the national groups that have 
a stake in the home economics profession. Perhaps 
they are receiving from us as employees the young 
people who graduate with home economics degrees 
each year—groups like the retailers, the fashion in- 
dustry, the food industry. Perhaps they are groups 
of parents whose children are receiving home eco- 
nomics training in the schools—groups like the na- 
tional parent-teacher associations. Perhaps they 
are just strong groups of women who have a deep 
concern for the home—groups like the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. We want all of 
these groups to come out and speak more vigor- 
ously on our behalf. And this will be something 
that your public relations department will try to 
bring about. 

We want to make a start in developing an effec- 
tive visual aids program that will meet the needs 
expressed by your state associations, as well as the 
national committees. I believe that a lot can be 
done here through tie-ins, again, with those who 
share an interest in what we represent. 

There is an enormous amount to be done. I 
look forward most eagerly to serving you. May I 
just say that we on the public relations staff 
will need a lot of help from you if we are to ac- 
complish the “big” things that you expect of this 
new public relations department which you have 
established. Part of this help will consist of pa- 
tience and understanding on your part, as we try 
to organize an efficient department and begin to 
move toward these important goals. 

Again, thank you for your most cordial welcome 
to me at my first annual meeting in Cleveland. I 
trust that this auspicious beginning will lead to a 
whole series of more and more successful encoun- 
ters between us. 


Public Relations Assistant Appointed 


Brenda Dervin has joined AHEA headquarters staff as assistant to Mrs. Joan 
Gaines, public relations director. A 1960 graduate of the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell University, Miss Dervin worked during the 
past year as press writer in Cornell’s College of Agriculture. 





This Business of Communicating 


OURNALISM education and home economics 

education have a great deal in common today. 
Our problems are similar; they have similar origins; 
perhaps they have similar answers. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, the impres- 
sion has gotten around in some quarters that 
journalism is a little indecent intellectually. The 
fact that we do something specific, worthwhile, 
and badly needed brings us no praise. On the con- 
trary, this is our worst sin. 

Somehow—unlike the physicians and dentists— 
we haven't gotten across the fact that there is no 
shame in being able to do something as well as 
talk about it. But the trend of history seems to be 
on our side. Intelligent persons recognize, for ex- 
ample, that we no longer dare be satisfied with a 
theoretical missile that makes a theoretical hit on 
a theoretical target. A rocket on the drawing board 
does little for our international prestige, but a man 
in space does. 

The same is true of communications. Talking 
no longer is enough. Professional people—including 
home economists—must know how to communicate 
well, if they are to meet even the routine demands 
of their daily lives; and they must learn to com- 
municate superlatively, if they are to progress. 

Yes, the trend is running in favor of those who 
feel that doers—backed by sound theoretical know]- 
edge—have a role at least as important as those 
who know theory only. But in our field—as in yours 
—the battle is far from won. Our professors and 
even our students, including undergraduates, sell 
in the fiercely competitive open market to top na- 
tional magazines. They write financially successful 
books. Yet this is not looked on with favor in 
some quarters—influential quarters. In fact, a 
piddling piece or an incomprehensible couplet in 
an obscure magazine with a few hundred circula- 
tion is greeted with praise, while a full-dress article 
in a major magazine with circulation in the millions 
is spat on as “commercial.” 


George J. Kienzle 


Mr. Kienzle is director of the School of Journal- 
ism and professor of science and professional 
writing at the Ohio State University, Columbus. 
This article is based on his talk at the general 
session on Public Relations and Communications 
during the 1961 annual meeting of AHEA in 
Cleveland in June. 


I cite this because it shows that some professions 
must constantly stay on guard against smug and in- 
competent critics in high places; and it emphasizes 
that every profession has a continuing obligation to 
define its function and demonstrate its value. When 
it loses sight of its true role or fails to prove its 
worth, a profession is on its way down—if not out. 

Let me tell you more about what has been hap- 
pening to journalism education. As I do, relate it 
to what you know about the recent history of home 
economics. There is a remarkable parallel here and 
perhaps something that you can learn from our 
bitter experience. 

In the 10 years between 1947 and 1957 enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities throughout the 
country was increasing about one-third, but dur- 
ing that same decade enrollment in schools of 
journalism was declining a third. 

While home economics does show a small in- 
crease in enrollment of majors for the period 1949 
to 1959, the percentage did not match the one- 
third general increase in college enrollment. In 
degrees granted, the situation was more favorable, 
according to the 7 per cent increase reported in 
the June JouRNAL. 

You are in a better position than I to determine 
why your enrollments don’t match the general in- 
crease, but possibly there are some similarities with 
journalism. 

Until 15 years ago a big percentage of the 
brightest of the bright young minds decided long 
before they left high school that they wanted to 
go into journalism. This was a proud and reward- 
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ing profession, and any city editor looking for a 
reporter had his choice of a dozen eager young 
meii. . 

Then—so imperceptibly at first that no one 
noticed the tide had turned—boys whose interests 
and abilities made them prime prospects for 
journalism moved into other fields. Medicine, den- 
tistry, science, engineering, and commerce were 
among the favorites. 

Students who would have found intellectual 
stimulation and satisfaction in the study of journal- 
ism and other humanities that are the basis of our 
curriculum were uncomfortable, unqualified, and 
unhappy in these more technical areas. Many 
flunked out of school. 

Five years ago, we finally woke up and began 
studying our problem; but the downward trend still 
is continuing nationally, and today there are 10 
jobs for every boy we graduate and 5 for every girl. 

Three years ago, we took a hard look at ourselves 
and came to some bold conclusions at the Ohio 
State University; then we took steps to match these 
decisions. The result: our enrollment has tripled 
and we are getting top students again. 

What did we find when we examined our prob- 
lem? We discovered that we had made the mistake 
of getting away from fundamentals . . . that we had 
almost lost our birthright in our effort to keep up 
with the intellectual Joneses. 

We found that we had allowed ourselves to be 
caught up in the publish or perish madness that 
has swept the academic world in recent years. 
The kind of thing that Jacques Barzun, dean of 
faculties and provost at Columbia University, de- 
cries in his penetrating book The House of Intel- 
lect. 

Now I know the value of research, but I also 
know that a lot of material that passes for re- 
search in journalism is a waste of time for the person 
who did the work and an even greater waste of 
time for the reader. You may not have this prob- 
lem in your field, but it is acute in ours. Schools 
are constantly turning out students who know all 
the theories of communications but can’t write 
clear sentences. 

Overwhelmed as we were by our phony re- 
search psychosis, we became a split personality, 
and in far too many cases lost our normal orienta- 
tion. We were truly qualified to teach people to 
gather information, distill it, analyze it, evaluate it, 
and present it. The ability to do this and the 
desire to write—a desire that often borders on com- 
pulsion—have been our virtues for years. These 
things have attracted top people to us. Yet here we 
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were trying to make ourselves over in the image 
of psychologists, sociologists, and heaven knows 
what other “ologists.” 


Crash Program 


Shock therapy—the shock of almost going out of 
business—woke some of us up. We redefined our 
role and came up with the same sound description 
that had proved successful in the past. What we 
had to offer was the ability to teach others to 
communicate. We added one factor: This ability 
was so badly needed in every area that we no 
longer could limit our training to those seeking to 
become professional journalists; we now must teach 
men and women in every profession to communi- 
cate clearly and to make effective use of mass 
media. Our research began to center around this 
problem. 

The realization that our salvation lay in present- 
ing old truths in a broader context is the catalyst 
that has sparked our growth. It also has sharpened 
our teaching tools, heightened our prestige, 
broadened our thinking about our role, and im- 
proved our professional self-respect. 

Our old approach in a new context began three 
years ago when we first offered courses in profes- 
sional writing to the faculties and graduate stu- 
dents in our Colleges of Medicine and Dentistry. 
This program since has been extended to faculty 
and graduate students in the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. We teach these stu- 
dents to write for professional meetings and pro- 
fessional publications, as well as prepare materials 
for lay consumption. 

This is a crash program in communications. In 
a single year, students learn more about communi- 
cations than undergraduates do in three years. 
Here is what our students discover: 

1. Learning to communicate isn’t as difficult as most 
people believe—if you have the right attitude, 
one that recognizes that writing is for the reader, 
not the writer. 

The effective communicator does not see his 
product as a mirror in which to view his own 
beautiful ego, or as a stage on which to parade his 
scholarly brilliance. He is writing (or communi- 
cating in some other way) to fulfill his obligation 
to his audience—an obligation that requires him to 
present valuable information in a concise, interest- 
ing way. An obligation that also requires him to be 
brutally honest with himself—so honest that he does 
not write until he really has something to say. (In 
studying professional literature, including that in 
journalism, we estimate that if all writers lived up 
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to this requirement professional publication would 

be cut at least in half and some magazines probably 

would go out of business. ) 

2.The effective communicator must define what 
he has to say precisely. The best way to do this 
is to outline in detail. This is true whether you 

are planning a speech, a professional paper, a 

complete educational program, a short piece of 

publicity for a daily newspaper, or a letter. 

Unfortunately, those who follow this procedure 
may discover that they have very little or nothing 
to say. At this point their intellectual honesty 
sometimes deserts them. They write anyhow. And 
as they write they display all the characteristics of 
the man without a message: complex language, 
obscure language, verbosity, pomposity, dogma- 
tism, improper selectivity, or the evasion of respon- 
sibility for an idea or statement. These same traits 
can hide confused thinking, incomplete or inac- 
curate research, an erroneous approach, the weight- 
ing of an argument, or the slanting of information. 
3. The ability to dramatize is important in getting 

messages across. I’m not referring to corny dra- 

matics. I use the word in the way James Russell 

Lowell used it when he spoke of “dramatizing 

a dry fact into flesh and blood.” 

In presenting ideas, especially those filled with 
dry facts, think of the play. This is a most effective 
method of communications. People and events 
stride across the stage—whether it is the stage of 
the home, family, and community that much of 
your work centers around, or the stage of a micro- 
scope, where a scientist has made a significant find- 
ing. 
4.In writing think not only of the format of the 

drama but also of the words used there and the 

way they are used. The language is never mo- 
notonous. Some sentences are long; others short— 
one, two, three, or four words. Big words and 
fancy phrases are seldom used, except to create 

a special and momentary effect. 

It isn’t always easy to get people to see that big 
words and big sentences, the complex organization 
of material, the pretentious presentation . . . all 
these are not the sign of a big man with big 
thoughts. In fact, the reverse is the truth; for one 
of the marks of intellectual power is the ability 
to distill an idea until you have reduced it to a 
simplicity that can be expressed in crystal-clear 
language. 

The more penetrating a man’s mind is, the more 
simply he can express his ideas. Great thinkers 
are simple thinkers. They see to the heart of things. 
The great authors wrote at fifth, sixth, seventh, 
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eighth, ninth, and tenth grade levels. Men like 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Milton, Joseph Conrad, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark Twain; or moderns 
such as Sinclair Lewis, John Steinbeck, Ernest 
Hemingway, John Hersey, and Somerset Maugham. 

Albert Einstein wrote at eighth grade level. The 
philosopher-mathematician Bertrand Russell writes 
at ninth grade level and pokes fun at stuffed-shirt 
professors who write complexly. 

Woodrow Wilson was a scholar. He said: “An 
educated man will never use a long word if he can 
find a short one that says the same thing.” 

Writing to impress the reader rather than express 
worthwhile ideas and present valuable information 
is a poisonous weed that spreads quickly through 
the communications garden and_ chokes, or 
smothers, or hides fruitful ideas. 

It is perhaps the most common fault, particularly 
of educators; but it is one of the easiest to get rid 
of. All you have to do is change your outlook. 
Think of the reader, not yourself. Recognize that 
the world is not waiting for the sun to rise on your 
deathless prose. The reader or listener wants facts 
clearly and quickly—not frills and flounces intended 
to prove that you're a brilliant or important person. 
5. Use English. Avoid jargon. Jargon is the refuge 

of the unlettered. You may have seen the article 

in the June 20, 1961 issue of Look. It is entitled 

“Why Johnny Can't Write.” It says in part: 


Johnny finishes high school or college without having 
learned to write. Then he goes into a profession. What 
happens? Lacking ability simply to say what he knows and 
what he means, he turns to the special jargon of his field 
This, he hopes, will hide the poverty of his knowledge and 
the vagueness of his thought. Johnny has not been taught 
that writing actually is thinking and that thinking is closely 
linked with action. 


The article contains a remarkable recommenda- 
tion. It comes from the head of the English depart- 
ment in a Western Conference university. He sug- 
gests that the answer to the writing problem is to 
abolish all freshman composition, thus forcing all 
college teachers to help maintain high writing 
standards. 

This is an excellent idea—except for two minor 
flaws. It assumes that any well-educated person can 
teach writing. This is as sensible as assuming that 
any scientist can perform major surgery. Writing 
is a demanding craft, and learning to teach writing 
well is just as exacting. 

The second flaw is one we have detected in 
studying the writing of faculty members in many 
colleges, as well as in analyzing the work of scores 
of educators in our classes at Ohio State and in the 
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seminars we conduct at other universities: The un- 

fortunate truth is that many educators are among 

the worst writers. They haven't been trained at all, 
or they have been taught by composition teachers 
who cling to the belief that the essay of the Ralph 

Waldo Emerson era still can be used as a model 

of effective communication. Certainly we all can 

profit by the study of this kind of essay; but we 
can’t stop there, if we want to get our messages 
across in the modern world. 

Add to this the overload faced by most college 
teachers—an overload so great that many barely 
find time to grade true-and-false or multiple-choice 
examinations—and you will see why we feel that 
writing must be taught by professionals who really 
enjoy teaching writing, not by youngsters whose 
chief interest is earning a master’s degree or a PhD 
so that they can escape the onerous task of teaching 
composition. 

Professional writers, in our opinion, are those 
who not only publish in professional journals but 
who also sell in the rough-and-tumble of the open 
market—to national magazines, to book publishers, 
to radio or television. 

6. Don’t be taken in by old-fashioned rules per- 
petuated by persons who can't write. Such things 
as the false belief that we should never end a 
sentence with a preposition and that to be ob- 
jective professional writing must always be im- 
personal, if not dull. Both are sheer nonsense. 
John Dryden, the English poet and dramatist, 

decided that prepositions were improper words to 

end a sentence with. He went to his grave in 1700, 

and it is a shame that he did not take this stupidity 
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with him; for great writers before him never ques- 
tioned their right to end sentences with preposi- 
tions and good writers since his day have ignored 
his ridiculous rule. 

When the Germans got into science writing they 
used the impersonal pronoun. By some illogical 
reasoning Americans in translating took this to 
mean English professional literature must become 
impersonal. For example, here are instructions to 
a dental student telling about some of the factors 
he should consider in studying dental caries: 

It is desirable in the study of dental caries to give con- 
sideration to the relationship of dietary factors to this prob- 


lem. 
How much simpler and more effective it is to say: 
In your study consider the relation of diet to dental caries. 


You see what I mean; and you know yourselves 
well enough to decide how much, if any, applies 
to you. I want to emphasize one thing more. The 
future of many fields of endeavor—and perhaps 
even the future of our country—may depend on 
how well professional people learn to communicate. 

For in today’s world, there are 50,000 profes- 
sional, technical, and scientific journals that pub- 
lish 1,200,000 articles and billions upon billions of 
words every year. Much of this is so badly written 
that almost no one bothers to read it, and those 
who do aren't sure what many of the authors 
are trying to say. Yet the information in these 
scholarly journals is vital to the progress of the 
professions. 

This picture must change, if we are to move 


ahead. 


Countdown on Communications 


5-4-3-2-1...WOOSH! 


This is a familiar sound today—and it exemplifies written communications as 
well as space travel. Dynamic dramatization is the key to successful written 
presentation—our race for space in the time and attention of an audience. 

Be Dynamic—be brief. But more than that, be vital, think of active working 
verbs and cut the drag of meaningless adjectives. 
DraMATIZE your material—present this vital story you have to tell with a flair. 


Present it with a new angle. 


ILLUSTRATE your material. The space-age audience is picture-conscious. 


Know Your TARGET or viewpoint. So often we are so engrossed in ourselves 
that we fail to put ourselves in the place of the reader. 
Keep on Tarcet—localize, if you prepare material for one locality; beware of 
the local situation in the national broadside release. 
—ManiANn Loore Tripp, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York. (From a talk at the home economists in business section 
meeting during the annual meeting of AHEA in Cleveland in June. ) 
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Our Blueprint for Progress 


HE role of the college clubs section is now 

being developed from an exposure to 
AHEA’s “Blueprint for Progress.” Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 26th, started the fixing and the toning of the 
blueprints. 

The week’s activities, for the college clubs sec- 
tion, began with the traditional college clubs mixer 
at the Manger Hotel. (Exclusive plan for college 
girls!) Mary Elizabeth Kendall, president, wel- 
comed the girls and with the help of the incoming 
officers outlined the plans for the week. Ohio's 
college club president, Susan Halliday, led the song 
fest, and her spirit and enthusiasm brought about 
a feeling of fellowship which lasted through the 
entire convention. 

Dr. Dorothy S. Lyle, president, and Dr. A. June 
Bricker, executive secretary, laid the framework 
for the 52d annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in their presentation of “An 
AHEA Blueprint for Progress.” Dr. Reuben G. 
Gustavson, professor of chemistry at the University 
of Arizona, spoke on “Scientific Developments In- 
fluencing Family Life.” Thus opened the conven- 
tion, giving us a vision of changes to come. 

Development of the exposures continued through 
subject-matter meetings and a business session for 
college club officers. 

A progressive reception honored all “First 
Timers” Tuesday evening. Visiting different 
alumnae groups also made this a memorable eve- 
ning. 

The college clubs section held its first official 
meeting on Wednesday, with Mary Elizabeth 
Kendall presiding. The theme “Club Count-Down” 
was carried out through a symposium, with Dr. 
Lela O'Toole acting as moderator and the incoming 
section officers, the participants. The symposium 


Kathryn Gentry 


Miss Gentry, a home economics student at 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California, is the 
1961-62 president of the college clubs section of 
the American Home Economics Association. 


members related their presentations to the purpose 
of college club work—“to promote professional atti- 
tudes and interests.” The topic assigned to me, as 
incoming president, was “Providing Opportunities 
for Working with Faculty and Students of Our 
College,” and “Meeting and Knowing People Who 
Are Successfully Practicing the Profession of Home 
Economics.” Victoria Blum, the first vice-president, 
spoke on “Sharing with Others the Value of Our 
Profession.” Second Vice-President Carolyn Starner 
spoke on “Providing Opportunities for the Develop- 
ment of Leadership Abilities.” Secretary Joyce 
Cryder’s topic was “Taking the First Step toward 
Professional Recognition.” -As part of the sum- 
mary, Dr. O'Toole presented a “Yardstick Relating 
to the Professional Development of College Club 
Members.” To better acquaint you with what was 
said at this session, copies of the talks and Dr. 
O’Toole’s “Yardstick” will be in the September 
packet which goes to each club. Let me know how 
you measure up. 

College club delegates from 41 states glowed 
with pride and admiration as the “print” became 
clearer at the general session on Wednesday eve- 
ning when our own Mary Elizabeth Kendall pre- 
sided. Dr. Lyle informed us that this was the first 
time a college club president had presided at such 
a meeting. Grace and poise characterized Mary 
Elizabeth's introduction of the platform guests 
and the members of the symposium on the Peace 
Corps: Dr. Beulah Gillaspie, Julia M. Faltinson, 
and Dr. Russell C. Smart. The main speaker for 
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the evening, Mrs. Felisa Rincédn de Gautier, mayor 
and city manager of San Juan, Puerto Rico, spoke 
on the role of women in Latin America. Mary 
Elizabeth kept the blueprint in a continuous band 
ready to be carried to the next step when she 
summed up the evening with “It is not a mistake 
when the last four letters of American spell I CAN.” 

The professional section met for the last time on 
Thursday. We began this meeting with an inspira- 
tional thought by your incoming president. Mary 
Elizabeth Kendall presented our speaker, Ruth 
Stovall, state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion in the Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion and treasurer for AHEA. After giving all her 
fine background, our president then said, “May I 
present my Aunt Ruth?” “Aunt Ruth” challenged 
us to take a good look and see if it were twelve 
o'clock midnight or twelve o'clock high noon for 
the Association and in particular for the college 
clubs. Are we on our way up or on the way out? 
If we are standing still or moving ahead, it is up to 
us. We will hope to see Miss Stovall's talk in one 
of the future issues of the JouRNAL. 

Reports were made by the national officers and 
one could see a blueprint of fine leadership to come. 
These reports reflected leadership by the officers 
and the guiding hand of Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA 
field secretary. The college clubs section meetings 
concluded with the installation of the 1961-62 offi- 
cers, who pledged themselves to work toward a 
bigger and better college clubs section. 
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College clubs officers get acquainted 
at the section mixer in Cleveland 
on the eve of the 1961 annual 
meeting of the AHEA. Left to right: 
Mary Elizabeth Kendall, president, 
1960-61; Mary Alice Studvhaker, 
second vice-president, 1960-61; 
Kathryn Gentry, president, 1961- 
62; Victoria Blum, first vice-presi- 
dent, 1961-62; and Carolyn Starner, 
{ second vice-president, 1961-62. 
| fil 


Miller-Ertler Studios 


The Stars and Strings Dinner and Pop Concert 
topped off the week. It was a thrill to see the per- 
sons who received the AHEA Fellowship Awards, 
the AHEA International Fellowship and Scholar- 
ship Awards, and the Borden Award for Funda- 
mental Research in the Field of Nutrition and Ex- 
perimental Foods. The beautiful music of the 
Cleveland Summer Symphony Orchestra concluded 
an evening photographed in our memory through 
sight and sound. 

As all good things must come to an end, so the 
last day of the annual meeting dawned. There 
were feelings of happiness and some of sadness 
as we prepared to leave our new and old friends 
until next year in Florida. The last general session 
prepared us to tell others about our profession and 
the annual convention, for it dealt with public rela- 
tions and communications. The result, a clear 
negative print with the dark lines of the drawing 
appearing as light lines on a dark blue background 
of the “AHEA Blueprint for Progress.” The amount 
of exposure, the depth of the print, depend on 
you. 

The convention was over, and as delegates rushed 
to catch planes, trains, buses, or professional trips, 
the cry everywhere was, “See you in Miami Beach.” 
This, too, is my particular plea—save for—plan—be 
there! See you in 


Miami Beach, June 26-29, 1962! 





Programs for 1961-62 
AHEA Program of Work for 1960-62 


This program of work was adopted by the assembly of delegates of the 
Association in Denver, Colorado, June 29, 1960. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN ACTION 


Home economics is the field of knowledge and service 
primarily concerned with strengthening family life through: 


¢ Educating the individual for family living 


¢ Improving the services and goods used by families 


¢ Conducting research to discover the changing needs of individuals and families and 
the means of satisfying these needs 


¢ Furthering community, national, and world conditions favorable to family living 


Home Economics—New Directions 


Published by AHEA June 1959 


Because of the pace of change in our society and in the world today, 
the clearest new direction for home economics is to help people 
identify and develop certain fundamental competences that will be 
effective in personal and family living regardless of the particular 
circumstances of the individual or family 


Fundamental to effective living are the competences to: 


Establish values which give meaning to personal, 
family, and community living; select goals appro- 
priate to these values 


Create a home and community environment con- 
ducive to the healthy growth and development of all 
members of the family at all stages of the family 
cycle 


Achieve good interpersonal relationships within the 
home and within the community 


Nurture the young and foster their physical, mental 
and social growth and development 


Make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding 
the use of personal, family, and community resources 


Establish long-range goals for financial security and 
work toward their achievement 


Plan consumption of goods and services—including 


‘ food, clothing, and housing—in ways that will pro 


mote values and goals established by the family 


Purchase consumer goods and services appropriate t« 
an over-all consumption plan and wise use of eco 


nomic resources 


Perform the tasks of maintaining a home in such a 
way that they will contribute effectively to furthering 
individual and family goals 


Enrich personal and family life through the arts and 
humanities and through refreshing and creative use of 
leisure 


Take an intelligent part in legislative and other so- 
cial action programs which directly affect the welfare 
of individuals and families 


Develop mutual understanding and appreciation of 
differing cultures and ways of life, and co-operate 
with people of other cultures who are striving to 


raise levels of living 


As home economists we can measure the success of our work by the extent to which we can contribute 


to the development of these competences. 


Each individual home economist, each group of home economists, and the American Home Economics 


Association should better understand, interpret, and 


to the following call to action. 
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strengthen the profession through responding 
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CALL FOR ACTION 


Education (Continued) 


Social Action 


Study the findings and co-operate in im- 
plementing the recommendations of the 
1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

Participate in the preparation for, planning, 
and follow up of the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging. 


Give recognition and support to national, 
state, and community programs designed 
for the well-being of children, youth, and 
families. 

Promote action to protect the interests of 
the individual and family as consumers of 
goods and services. 


Study proposed legislation in the areas 
covered by the Association's legislative pro- 
gram and determine action to be taken. 

Provide and publicize facts that will help 


people make judgments regarding legisla- 
tion which affects the welfare of the family. 


international Relations 


Encourage the continued exchange with 
other countries of specialists, students, and 
members of youth groups. 


Contribute to the AHEA International 
Scholarship Fund. 


Provide experiences which will help inter- 
national visitors understand family life and 
home economics programs in the United 
States. 

Study family, cultural, and educational 
patterns of other countries and encourage 
professional sharing of information and 
ideas. 

Continue participation in the International 
Federation of Home Economics. 


Education 


Clearly define and differentiate the func- 
tion and nature of home economics at each 
educational level: elementary, secondary, 
college, and adult. 


Establish standards for professional prepa- 
ration. 


Stress natural and social sciences and 
humanities as important bases for home 
economics and continue to emphasize 
human values, interpersonal relations, and 
management in educational programs. 


Design programs which meet the needs of 
the individual whose education or career 
has been interrupted. 


Seek new opportunities for developing edu- 
cational programs that reach men, women, 
boys, and girls of varying abilities and from 
different cultural, social, and economic 
groups. 


Relate educational programs to the com- 
petences important for effective living. 


Research 


Encourage research workers to develop 
projects and programs related to the com- 
petences fundamental for effective living. 


Encourage research which utilizes the com- 
bined resources of the various home eco- 
nomics areas in solving the complex 
problems facing families today. 


Continue to encourage home economics 
researchers to seek out opportunities for 
co-operation with research workers in other 
disciplines. 


Seek funds to expand fellowship programs. 


Kindle in the public an appreciation of the 
significance of home economics research 
by creative use of research findings in all 
areas of professional services. 

Continue efforts toward establishing, in the 


federal government, a Research Foundation 
for the American Home. 


Services 


Explore new areas for home economics 
service to meet needs arising from chang- 
ing conditions in the home and in society. 
Expand efforts to interpret the needs of 


homes and families to business, industry, 
and public and private agencies. 
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Services (Continued) 


Assist families in learning about and mak- 
ing effective use of resources in the com- 
munity. 


Relate supplementary services, such as 
meals provided outside the home, to the 
total pattern of family living of the indi- 
viduals for whom the supplementary serv- 
ices are provided. 


Encourage conservation activities, empha- 
sizing the conservation of both human and 
non-human resources. 


Public Relations—Communications 


Work toward achievement of the goals of 
the Association’s public relations program 
designed to interpret effectively home eco- 
nomics to the public and to recruit talented 
young people into the profession. 


Use the Association’s publication New Di- 
rections as a basis for interpreting home 
economics to our publics. 


Clarify to administrators, executives, guid- 
ance personnel, students, and members of 
other professions the services home econo- 
mists render to the nation’s families and 
take advantage of co-operation with these 
groups to interpret home economics. 
Co-operate with other organizations of 
home economists in programs of communi- 
cations education for our membership. 
Familiarize ourselves with the newer con- 
cepts of communications and develop ap- 


preciation of their possibilities and scope. 


Become more skilled in communications. 


AHEA PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1960-62 


Recruitment 


Acquaint high school and college guid- 
ance personnel (counselors, administrators, 
teachers) with the nature of the college 
program in home economics and the nature 
of the professional opportunities for gradu- 
ate home economists. 


Inform qualified high school students and 
their parents of opportunities provided by 
college home economics curriculums for a 
broad education combined with preparation 
for a profession of service. 


Stimulate qualified college students and 
previous graduates, including those now 
employed and homemakers, to undertake 
graduate preparation for leadership in 
home economics. 


Membership 


Stimulate loyalty to, and pride in, the Asso 
ciation and the profession. 


Interest all home economists in member- 
ship and active participation in home eco- 
nomics association affairs. 

Obtain 100 per cent membership in the 
Association of gainfully employed home 
economists and provide services and par- 
ticipation opportunities that encourage 
members to continue membership in the 
Association. 


Intensify efforts to enroll all graduating 
seniors in the Association. 


Interest home economists in homemaking 
and newly graduated home economists in 
continuous membership in the AHEA. 


Dorothy S. Lyte, Chairman 


Membership in International Federation 


Membership in the International Federation of Home Economics is available 
to home economists in the United States for $3 per year, including the Bulletin 
of the Federation. Dues may be sent to AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C., for transmittal to the Federation headquarters in Paris. 
Make checks or money orders payable to the American Home Economics 
Association. In addition to the individual memberships in the United States, 
there are 30 collective members of the Federation. These collective members 
are made up of the AHEA itself and state home economics associations, with 
the AHEA paying the dues for all 30 collective groups. 

The Federation will hold its tenth international congress in Paris, July 22 
to 27, 1963. 
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AHEA Legislative Program for 1960-62 


Adopted by the AHEA assembly of delegates, June 30, 1960 


THE AssociATION S RELATION TO LEGISLATION 


The American Home Economics Association, a pro- 
fessional organization concerned with the attainment of 
the well-being of individuals and families, the improve- 
ment of homes, and the preservation of values signifi- 
cant in home life, can best attain certain of its objectives 
by study, support, and interpretation of legislation at 
national and state levels. Therefore, the legislative 
program of the Association is designed to aid in the 
improvement of home and family life. The scope of 
the program is limited to the areas in which members 
have special technical and scientific competence. 

The program serves as a guide and basis for the 


AHEA LEGISLATIVE 


Community Development 


Study and support legislation designed to: 
Contribute to the health and safety of families, 
through such services as safe water supply, adequate 
transportation, and communication facilities to pro- 
tect families in cases of emergency 

Encourage slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
and the orderly development of suburban areas with 
the necessary related services 

Promote the type of housing that will help to protect 
the health and safety of low-income families 
Develop playgrounds, public parks, and similar rec- 
reation facilities in areas where the need exists 


Consumer Interests 


Study and support legislation and protect the inter- 
ests of individuals and families as consumers of goods 
and services through: 

e Establishment of standards of quality and identity 
e Provisions for informative labeling and informative 
advertising 

Prohibition of fraudulent practices and sale of harm- 

ful goods and services 

Prohibition of restraints on trade which increase the 

prices of consumer goods 

Provision of fiscal measures to stabilize the general 

price level 


Health and Welfare 


Study and support legislation designed to protect the 
health and welfare of families and individuals by: 
e Extending basic local health services 
® Minimizing environmental hazards 


Association’s legislative action at national and state 
levels. The Association is guided by recommendations 
resulting from studies made by Association members in 
whose special areas the legislation falls, 

State associations are free to determine their own 
action regarding federal legislation insofar as their 
action is limited to the areas approved in the AHEA 
legislative program and their action is not in opposition 
to a measure supported by the AHEA. Individual 
members are free to determine their own action. The 
executive committee authorizes the position which the 
Association takes in relation to specific legislation. 


PROGRAM FOR 1960-62 


Strengthening programs for health services to mothers 
and children, the handicapped, the chronically ill, 
and the aging 

Providing programs for social insurance, public assist- 
ance, and welfare services 


Research and Education 


Study and support legislation concerned with: 

Basic and applied research focused on the needs of 
the home and family 

Study and support legislation to: 

Improve the quality of public education geared to 
present-day living, with well-prepared leaders and 
adequate facilities 

Provide opportunities for education in home econom- 
ics and related fields 

Increase opportunities for advanced study 


International 


Study and support legislation designed to promote 
home economics education through: 
e The exchange of students and teachers between the 
United States and other nations 
International exchange of home economics personnel 
and home economics information 
Programs of the United Nations and its agencies as 
they relate to the well-being of families 


Appropriations 


Support appropriations consistent with the above 


legislative program. 
EvrzasBetH M. KraMer, Chairman 
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New AHEA Policies 


Contests for Awards and Prizes 

[The following policy on contests for awards and prizes 
was drawn up by a special AHEA committee under the 
chairmanship of Hazel Hatcher and was approved by the 
AHEA executive committee in January 1961 and by the 
assembly of delegates at the 1961 annual meeting. Reprints 
are available on request from the executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C.] 

Recognizing that many contests are being sponsored 
at national, regional, state, and local levels, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association proposed the fol- 
lowing guides for members and officers in their par- 
ticipation in contests: 

1.A contest is most likely to be satisfying to those 
concerned when it is planned by representatives of 
all interested groups. 

2. Members of the Association shall identify themselves 
only with contests which meet the following criteria: 
—Participation strengthens the concept of home 

economics, 

—The objectives of the contest are clearly stated. 

—Specific criteria for selection of winners are stated 
in the original announcement. 

—The procedure is clearly stated and is well organ- 
ized. 

—Preparation for the contest benefits the group as 
a whole. 

—The contest encourages creative learning and de- 
cision making. 

—There is opportunity to develop important com- 
petences. 

—Individuals can participate without giving undue 
emphasis to one phase of home economics at the 
expense of other phases which are part of a bal- 
anced program. 

—The contest can be administered with reasonable 
time and effort. 

-The contest avoids undue pressuring of individ- 
uals to participate and win. 

-The advertising and publicity avoids exploitation 
of participants. 

—The publicity involved enhances the role of home 
economics. 

3. When questions arise as to the suitability of a con- 
test, the decision shall be made at the level which is 
appropriate to the scope of the contest: 

a. At the national level the Association shall set up 
a committee to advise the sponsoring group con- 
cerning the suitability of a contest, if such advice 
is requested. Such advice does not carry endorse- 
ment by the Association. National officers and 
headquarters staff shall not participate in con- 
tests as consultants or judges. 

. Each state association shall set up the mechanism 
for co-operation with the national association. 
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c. At the local level it is the responsibility of the 
home economist (s) involved to determine whether 

a contest meets the suggested criteria. 
. No contest featuring a product that could be ques- 
tioned from the standpoint of health and/or good 
taste shall be approved by the Association or its 
members.—E.izABETH CRANDALL, LAauRA Drum- 
MOND, Eunice Herwoop, Dora Lewis, BeTu PETER- 

son, Haze. Hatcuer, Chairman 


[The executive committee and assembly of delegates 
also approved the following policies recommended by 
the committee for procedures in regard to invitations 
to the Association to sponsor honor awards and for 
fellowships administered by the Association.] 


Honor Awards 
With reference to honor awards granted through the 
sponsorship of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the following guides are recommended: 

1. When a proposal for an honor award is received by 
the Association, it should be referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration as to its suitability for 
sponsorship by the Association. 

.No award related to a product that can be ques- 
tioned from the standpoint of health and/or good 
taste shall be approved by the Association or its 
members. 

3. Whenever possible an award shall be planned jointly 
by representatives of the donor and the Association, 
keeping in mind that the publicity involved should 
enhance the role of home economics. 

All recipients of such awards shall be members of 
the Association. 

. Although an award may be 
to a particular professional group, or a subject 
matter area, or a level of education, no restrictions 
shall be made on the basis of race or religion. 

The American Home Economics Association re- 
serves the right to review awards periodically to 
determine whether the original intent, broadly in- 


restricted in relation 


terpreted, is being met. 

. Announcements of the recipients shall be made 
under conditions specified by the Association. These 
conditions shall be reviewed periodically in order 
that equal consideration shall be given to each 


donor. 


Fellowships 

It is the policy of the American Home Economics 
Association to encourage the establishment, by many 
groups and organizations, of fellowships for graduate 
study and research. Such fellowships, if administered 
by the Association, should meet the following qualifica- 
tions: 

1. The amount of such fellowships should be sufficient 
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to make a significant contribution to full-time study 
even though this necessitates giving the award at 
less frequent intervals. 


2. All applicants for such fellowships shall be members 


of the Association. 


3. A uniform application form will be supplied by the 


Association. An applicant will, therefore, need to 
submit only one application regardless of the 
number of fellowships for which he or she is 
applying. The AHEA fellowships committee shall 
consider all applications and recommend recipients 
for the fellowships to the president of the Asso- 
ciation. 


. Although it is possible for a fellowship to be re- 


stricted in relation to a particular professional group, 
or a subject-matter area, or a level of education, 
no restrictions of applicants may be made on the 
basis of race or religion. 


. Within the limits mentioned in 4 above, the accept- 


ance of a fellowship shall not restrict the recipient 
in his or her choice of research problems or pro- 
cedures. 


}. The American Home Economics Association reserves 


the right to review the stipulations of fellowships 
periodically to determine whether the original in- 
tent, broadly interpreted, is being met. 


. Notification to the recommended recipient shall be 


made by March 15 and, upon receipt of a satis- 
factory medical report, recipients will be notified 
officially not later than April 1, Final answer from 
the applicants relative to acceptance or rejection 
should be sent to the AHEA president by April 


15. 


. Since fellowship aid should serve as many indi- 


viduals as possible, no applicant shall accept more 
than the equivalent of full support. If an applicant 
receives an Association fellowship in addition to 


other financial grants, the applicant should notify 
the Association, which retains the right to with- 
draw the fellowship. 

. Announcements of the recipients shall be made un- 
der conditions specified by the Association. These 
conditions shall be reviewed periodically in order 
that equal consideration shall be given to each 
donor. 

. The Association reserves the right to withhold the 
granting of a fellowship if no suitable application 
is received. 

. At the present time, the Association, as a national 
organization, administers only graduate fellowships. 
State associations or local groups of members may 
administer fellowships or undergraduate scholar- 
ships at the state or local level. 

2. Sections or other segments of the Association wish- 
ing to establish or administer fellowships or under- 
graduate scholarships on a national level should 
have their plans approved by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 

Note: The stipulations listed in this statement do 
not apply to the international fellowship and 
scholarships awarded by the Association. 


Code with Reference to Endorsements 

The committee’s statement of a “Code for Mem- 
bers of the American Home Economics Association 
with Reference to Endorsements” was approved at 
the 1960 annual meeting and was published in the 
September 1960 JourNaL, page 584. Copies of the 
“Code” are available on cards suitable for framing. 

Committee members were Mrs. Elizabeth Cran- 
dall, Laura Drummond, Eunice Heywood, Dora 
Lewis, Beth Peterson, and Hazel Hatcher, Chair- 
man. 


Official AHEA Betty Lamp 


An authentic reproduction of the Colonial Betty Lamp, 


the official emblem of the American Home Economics 
Association, is now available from the Association’s offi- 
cial jeweler, the L. G. Balfour Company. The Betty Lamp 
has a sand blast finish, which is metallic dark gray. It can 
be finished in gold, silver, or bronze if desired. The price 
is $22.25, plus state sales tax if tax is chargeable by your 
state. For gold or silver finish, add 10 per cent federal 
tax. Orders including full payment should be sent to 
L.. G. Balfour Company, 1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Balfour Company is also designing a small Betty 
Lamp charm and a large plaque bearing the AHEA seal. 
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BUDGET 


American Home Economics Association 


INCOME 


Membership: 
Dues—AHEA 


Journal 


JourNAL OF Home Economics: 


Advertising 
Subscriptions and sales 
Other publications: 
Books 
Pamphlets 
Annual meeting: 
Exhibit space 
Registrations 
Interest and royalties 
Rent from office 


Amount required from surplus to meet expenses 110,019 


TOTAL 


EXPENSE 


Salaries and retirement 

Social Security tax 

Building expense: 
Insurance and taxes 
Maintenance and repairs 
Utilities 


Replacement and maintenance reserve 


Office expense: 
Audit 
Equipment 
Hospitality 
Insurance and taxes 
Library and reference 


Maintenance of equipment 
Postage, express, and hauling 


Printing 


Estimated Budget for 1961-62 


EXPENSE 

Office expense (continued ) 

$ 80,030 S lie 
106.465 Supplies 
45,000 


15.000 Advertising 


Distribution 

Printing 

Consultant on design 
Other publications: 

Books 

Pamphlets 


500 
20,000 


100,000 
13,500 
12,000 


150 Annual meeting: 


Exposition 
Program 
Public relations 
Unbudgeted 
Travel: 
Business manager 
Executive board 
Executive secretary 
Field secretary 
Other headquarters staff 
President 
Association promotion 


$502,664 


$205,039 
4,500 


2.675 
3,500 
2,600 
2.500 and committees 
Workshop on aging 
850 Association committees 
6,000 
500 
1,500 
400 
1,500 
9,000 


4,000 


economics 
Affiliations 
Representations 


TOTAL 


AHEA Life Members 


Special services and miscellaneous 


Telephone and telegrams 
JourNAL OF HoME Economics: 


History of home economics 


(continued ) 


8,000 
6,000 
5,000 


15,000 
7,000 
100,000 
500 


200 
14,000 
500 


22,000 
16,000 
10,000 

500 


200 
000 
500 
000 
500 
500 
2,000 


to bo O&O hw -1 = 


Sections, state presidents’ and councilors’ unit, 


5,400 
10,000 
7,000 


Committee on federal research related to home 


3,000 
3,200 
3,100 


$502,664 


Rutu STOvVALL, Treasurer 


The following persons have become life members of the American Home Economics Association since July 1960. 


A. June Bricker, D.C. 
Prudence Brown, Connecticut 
Celeste Burgeson, Indiana 
Jean Campbell, Canada 
Elizabeth Carmichael, Ala. 
Mrs. Doris J. Carrier, Ohio 
Barbara Christensen, Hawaii 
Mrs. Lenoir D. Ekdahl, Kansas 


Editi, Engel, Wisconsin Kathryn Le Hane, California 
Mildred Haberly, Idaho 
Doris E. Hanson, Oklahoma 


Jane Hartman, Maryland 


Mrs. Virginia S. Meyer, Kans 
Paulena Nickell, California 
Mrs. Samantha E. Pease, Pa. 
Martha S. Pratt, Michigan 
Mrs. Millicent C. Reid, Conn. 
Hetty E. Rosenberger, Ohio 
Hilda Santana, Puerto Rico 


Fern Horn, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Agnes Jones, Wisc. 
Ruth Jordan, Indiana 
Anna A. Kloss, Mass. 


Norma Sayre, Arizona 

Mrs. Stella B. Schultz, Ill. 

Betty Smith, New York 

Mrs. Cecelia Wheeler, Wash. 
Floy Eugenia Whitehead, Iowa 
Katherine Williams, Ohio 
Waneta Wittler, lowa 
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Plans for Action 
For Subject-Matter Sections 


b. Taking part in and promoting radio and television 


ART (1961-63) 


The section proposes to: 

. Investigate the possibility of funds to support re- 
search and investigations in art 

. Conduct and further the Design Conference program 
as a means to promote better teaching in the related 
art area 

. Study the possibilities of topics that lead to research 
in related art 

. Encourage the writing of articles in related art areas 
for the JourNAL on the similarities of women’s inter- 
ests in their home environment around the world (in- 
ternational understanding) 

.Gather basic information on resources in related 
art and promote exchange of these resources 

. Compile a section directory 

FRANCES Osst, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT (1961-63) 


This section proposes to: 

. Support the AHEA program on aging and to explore 
how the FE-HM section can best contribute to the 
Association's program 

. Provide opportunities for the dissemination of re- 
search information 

3. Sponsor a pre- (or post-) convention meeting in 1962 

. Continue supplements to the “Bibliography of Theses 
in Family Economics, Home Management, and Re- 
lated Areas” 

. Revise the “Directory of Professional Workers in 
FE-HM” 

. Explore the possibilities of starting a section news- 
letter 

Betty JANE JoHNstToN, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT (1961-63) 


The section plans to: 

. Co-operate with the AHEA committee on legislation 
to study and promote legislation for the protection of 
children and families 

. Co-operate with the National Committee and other 

agencies in follow-up action concerning the 1960 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 

. Co-operate with agencies in follow-up action of the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging 

. Endeavor to increase the public’s awareness of the 
concern of home economics with family relations and 
child development and its contribution to the welfare 
of children and families through: 

a. Writing articles and news releases 


programs 
c. Speaking to groups 


. Continue to urge research workers to consider some 


of the problems mentioned in the 1960 White House 
Conference recommendations 


. Inform various organizations and disciplines of the 


contribution of home economics to the training of 
teachers of young children 


.Co-operate with related groups and organizations 


in strengthening programs for the well-being of 
children and families 
GLENN R. Hawkes, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION (1961-63) 


The section plans to: 


. Stimulate interest in world food problems and en- 


courage members of the food and nutrition section 
to become aware of these problems and to make con- 
tributions to their solution 


2. Implement the objectives of the White House Con- 


ference on Aging and the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


3. Disseminate food and nutrition information through 


various media—including newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television—to acquaint people throughout 
the country with new trends 


. Prepare a monograph directed to the problem of 


combating food misinformation and food fads 


. Develop an up-to-date annotated list of references 


of books and pamphlets and a compilation of articles 
in the area of food and nutrition information 


. Strive toward improvement in the quality of instruc- 


tion on the college level through the activities of the 
national co-ordinating committee of college teachers 
of food and nutrition 


. Continue the activities of the committee on termi- 


nology in compiling new information and reviewing 
current information on foods for inclusion in the 
Handbook of Food Preparation 


. Co-operate with, and provide technical information 


on food standards to, the consumer interests com- 
mittee and the legislative committee of AHEA 


9. Work co-operatively with state chairmen of food and 


nutrition, with other sections of the AHEA, and with 

other professional organizations and agencies on 

activities related to the area of food and nutrition 
Este H. Dawson, Chairman 


HOUSING AND 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT (1961-63) 


The section plans to: 

1. Compile a list of AHEA members who consider 
housing and household equipment their major sub- 
ject-matter interest (We need name, address, and 
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professional affiliation or position. Check your card 
when paying AHEA dues; send your name and 
address on a post card to your state section chair- 
man.) 

2. Encourage appointment of a housing and house- 
hold equipment chairman in each state association 
(They should be acquainted with the groups and 
individuals who are active in this area. ) 

. Try to have a representative from every land-grant 
institution in attendance at the national housing 
conference on the improvement of housing instruc- 
tion 

. Compile a list of resource people in each state or 
region who might be available for conference or 
convention programs 

5. Put a housing or household equipment topic on the 
state convention program in states where there has 
been none in the last three years 

. Continue to have a presentation at our annual 
section meeting that will bring us up to date in 
some area of housing and equipment 

.Continue to encourage housing and equipment 
research and to compile and publish abstracts of re- 
ports to give an overview of developments in the 
field; use information from these in our TV pro- 
grams and popular publications (A list of state 
chairmen of housing and household equipment is 
to be sent to each research center. ) 

.Co-operate in interpreting reports of the White 
House Conference on Aging and encourage their 
effective use by home economists working in the 
field of housing and equipment 

. Co-operate with other sections of AHEA whose in- 
terests are common to ours; for instance, work 
toward better articulation between secondary school 
and 4-H instruction and college in this subject- 
matter area in order to avoid replication that kills 
interest 

. Continue to compile up-to-date bibliographies and 
assemble illustrative material appropriate to use at 
the two levels 

. Assemble a series of slides that will show the varied 
activities carried on by specialists in this area of 
home economics and will illustrate the broad scope 
of the field 


2. Encourage more students to go into this area of 


For Professional Sections 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (1960-62) 


This plan for action was adopted at the business 
meeting of the colleges and universities section, June 30, 
1960, and some changes were made in 1961. It im- 
plements the AHEA program of work for the same 
years in a number of specific areas. It follows the 
philosophy of the AHEA as it relates to higher 
education. 
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home economics both at the undergraduate and 
graduate level; encourage students and advisers to 
include more basic science and mathematics in high 
school and college programs; compile a list of sug- 
gestions for Science Fair topics and submit them 
to a magazine with circulation reaching science and 
home economics students in high school or on a 
flyer to be sent to Science Fair sponsors; encourage 
members to get in touch with interested persons in 
business and industry who might give scholarships 
to potential home service directors and other pro- 
fessional persons in housing and household equip- 
ment 

Lorna J. Gassetr, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING (1961-63) 


The 1961-63 plan for action of the textiles and cloth- 
ing section of AHEA proposes to support the program 
of the national Association. 

To supplement the work of the Association and to 
continue the section program of work, the textiles and 
clothing section proposes to: 

1. Assist in the interpretation of 
through the preparation of a compilation of abstracts 
of recent research pertinent to the textiles and cloth- 


research findings 


ing area 
2. Prepare a compilation of readings in the socio- 
psychological, socioeconomic, and managerial aspects 
of textiles and clothing 
3. Continue the work in defining and differentiating at 
all levels the function and nature of textiles and 
clothing in the home economics program 
. Review and evaluate textile standards, textile label- 
ing, and textile legislation in relation to consumer 
buying and to assist in keeping consumers informed 
on these matters 
5. Consider the writing of a textiles and clothing career 
pamphlet 
. Compile a list of colleges and universities, with per- 
tinent information regarding the graduate programs 
in textiles and clothing 
. Co-operate with the steering committee of the re- 
search section and the three regional groups of 
college teachers of textiles and clothing 
Emma Jorpre, Chairman 


The section proposes to: 

. Participate in workshops and seminars studying home 
economics at different educational levels 

2. Incorporate the findings of the White House Con- 

ferences on Youth and Aging into our teaching so as 
to provide facts that will help citizens to make sound 
decisions regarding legislation and programs that 
affect family welfare 


. Encourage greater financial support for research 
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essential to the homes and families of the United 

States through well-established programs and new 

programs in the federal and state governments 

. Interpret career opportunities in home economics so 

as to attract more undergraduate and graduate stu- 

dents 

. Co-operate in Peace Corps activities and encourage 

our students to share their home life with inter- 

national students so as to better interpret the Ameri- 

can way of life and to increase their own under- 

standing and appreciation of other cultures. 

. Encourage our graduating seniors to join AHEA. 
FLORENCE McKinney, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, 
AND ADULT EDUCATION (1960-62) 


Efforts of home economics educators in these times 
are focused on quality instruction for junior and senior 
high school students and for adults. Therefore, the 
executive committee of this section proposes the follow- 
ing program of work for 1960-62, 
A. Sponsor the development of 

and/or learning experiences that are being used and 

tested by home economics teachers at different levels 
to measure progress toward competences set up in 

New Directions by: 

1. Placing emphasis upon this project for the next 
two years looking toward the preparation of a 
publication to make selected evaluative materials 
available to home economics teachers 

2. Seeking the co-operation of state and local super- 
visors and teacher educators in carrying out this 


evaluative devices 


project 
3. Requesting co-ordinated effort on this project 
from the home economics education sections of 
the National Education Association and Ameri- 
can Vocational Association 
. Encourage home economics teachers at junior and 
senior high and adult levels to participate in re- 
search pertinent to more effective teaching at these 
levels by: 
1. Identifying problem areas recognized by teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors 
2. Selecting methods of research within the limits of 
time, abilities, and technical facilities 
3. Giving recognition through professional magazines 
and on programs at local, state, regional, and 
national meetings to the progress and findings of 
these studies 
. Using the findings in existing programs and re- 
porting results to the state chairman of this 
section 
Dorotuy M. SCHNELL, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE (1960-62) 


Home economics Extension work is challenged with 
the opportunity to help families acquire knowledge and 
skills that will enable them to meet the problems of an 
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ever-changing social and economic world. Our plan 
for action for 1960-62 will be: 
As home economists in Extension Service, 

. Clearly define for ourselves the function of home 
economics and home economics Extension work in a 
changing world through advanced study, reading, 
and active participation in educational opportunities 
afforded the extension staff member 

2. Take every opportunity to present our views on 
home economics and home economics Extension work 
to our associates and to the public 

3. Co-operate with and support other areas of home 
economics through the promotion of research and 
education 

. Increase Extension work with families in the limited 
resource areas of the United States. 

As Extension program leaders in the nation, state, or 
county, 

. Give leadership to an Extension program that will 
result in optimum development of children, youth, 
and adults as individuals and as members of a family 
and a community 

2. Provide information and experiences to families that 
will aid them in the management of their human and 
material resources to achieve goals which they con- 
sider important 

3. Assist the family members in attaining a high level 
of competence in the needed homemaking skills and 
techniques 

. Promote education of rural youth to their fullest 
potential 

. Assist families in understanding changes taking 
place in the community and develop within them the 
needed leadership to make use of services avail- 
able to them 

. Promote a better understanding of national and inter- 
national problems through exchange programs for 
families we serve 

VioLa HANSEN, Chairman 


HEALTH AND WELFARE (1960-62) 


The health and welfare section endorses the 1960-62 
program of work of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

We feel that all of the “competences necessary for 
effective family living,” delineated in its introduction, 
fall within the scope of the interests of the health and 
welfare section. We therefore fully support these state- 
ments as guides to new directions for our section. 

In support of the Association’s program of work and 
in line with the special interests and possible contribu- 
tions of our own members we adopt the following ob- 
jectives and specific activity programs, 

Social action 

Encourage our members to study the findings of the 
White House Conferences on Children and Youth in 
1960 and on Aging in 1961. As individual home econo- 
mists and as members of health and welfare agencies, 
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we will lend our professional efforts to implementation 
of the recommendations made in each of these areas. 

Encourage and support legislative action which re- 
lates to improved family health and economic and 
social welfare. 

International relations 

Support: 

Continued exchange with other countries of special- 
ists, students, and members of youth groups in our 
particular areas of interest 

The provision of experience which will help visitors 
to improve their understanding of American family life 
and the agencies which protect its health and welfare 

Study of the family, cultural, and educational pat- 
terns of other countries that we may share in this 
information 
Education 

We support all of the activities and interests in the 
Association’s program of work. We especially encourage 
and will assist in the following projects in home eco- 
nomics education: 

At the graduate level, a survey of possibilities and 
suggested sequences leading to a master’s degree for 
home economists in social welfare 

A study of the undergraduate curriculum to encour- 
age inclusion of material which will help the student 
understand and appreciate family needs in relation to 
health and welfare and become acquainted with the 
agencies and services available to help families 
Research 

Continue to encourage research directed toward 
needs of families especially to the establishment of 
minimum adequate standards in all possible segments 
of the family budget. We shall encourage studies in 
this area on the actual performance of families on 
limited incomes from any or all sources with answers 
to be sought as to how such families actually manage 
and spend their income. 

Support efforts to obtain broader applications of the 
Department of Labor’s “Cost of Living” statistics, with 
increased availability of actual cost tables, in addition 
to the indices, in other areas than food. 

Services 

Endeavor to make our services available to more 
people through: 

Study of our methods of providing service; improve- 
ments in location or distribution of services 

Provision of more adequate interpretation of budget 
standards and problems of low-income families 
Public relations and communications 

In addition to support of, and participation in, the 
public relations program of the AHEA, we shall en- 
deavor to improve our communication with the public 
concerning problems and needs of families by en- 
couraging our members to: 

Participate in training courses for other disciplines 

Urge the organization of and participate in com- 

munity advisory committees to health and welfare 
agencies 
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Avail themselves of every opportunity to utilize all 
forms of mass media to inform more people 
Homemaker service 

Continue to stimulate and encourage the develop- 
ment of homemaker service in relation to the needs of 
the community. 

Encourage the inclusion of appropriate home eco- 
nomics services in program planning, supervision, and 
training activities. 

Recruitment and membership 

Support and participate in recruitment activities of 
the AHEA and our state associations. 

Stimulate membership in the Association and en- 
courage members to join and actively participate in 
their professional section. 

Assist our membership committee in enlarging the 
membership of our section and in obtaining better 
information concerning our members to facilitate the 
organization of a more useful membership file. 
Rehabilitation 

Continue to encourage work in the rehabilitation 
programs of each health and welfare group or state 
association section. 

Give full co-operation in implementing the recom- 
mendations which were made by the workshop spon- 
sored by our section previous to the AHEA 1960 annual 
meeting. 

Include in this continuing program a study of our 
responsibilities to services for those with limited energy 
and activity. 

HELEN E. Hucues, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS (1961-62) 


As a section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, home economists in business have these objec- 
tives: 

To promote the aims and status of home economics 
as a profession 

To further and promote the goals and objectives of 
the American Home Economics Association 

To promote the welfare of section members, their 
employer companies, and the consumers they serve 

To expand the opportunities in the home economics 
field 

Therefore, the program-of-work committee for the 
home economists in business section proposes the fol- 
lowing activities: 

Recognize the new directions in action program as out- 
lined by the American Home Economics Association 
for 1961-62 and relate it to the program of work for 
home economists in business 

Promote greater understanding of foods and nutrition, 
housing and household equipment, and textiles, ap- 


parel, and home furnishings as they relate to better 


living in a changing world 

Supply information and material in each of the three 
above subject-matter areas to be used in planning 
programs for the local groups 
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Stimulate qualified and prospective home economists in 
business to become members of the American Home 
Economics Association and the home economists in 
business section 

Improve our understanding of the objectives of the 
home economists in business section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and stimulate ac- 
tive participation in the home economists in business 
section 

Improve communications to the individual members of 
the section through more direct contacts 

Continue to develop an awareness of the contribution 
the home economist in business makes to business 
and industry, the home and community, and to the 
home economics profession, through planned pub- 
licity and programs 

Create an awareness of the status and progress of home 
economics in general and (the equivalent of) home 
economics in business in other countries and suggest 
how we can work with them 

GENEVIEVE ALLEN, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS 
IN HOMEMAKING (1960-62) 


This section proposes the following program of new 
directions in action: 


Social action 
Participate in state associations and other community 
groups as active HEIH members to help implement 
the recommendations put forth by the White House 
Conferences. Support other community programs 
for the well-being of children and youth, as well as 
the aging. 

International relations 
Contribute directly to interpreting American family 
life and home economics by inviting into members’ 
homes representatives of other nations visiting or 
studying in their community. HEIH members also 
have the opportunity of sharing the experiences of 
those members who have traveled in other parts of 
the world. 


Education 
Design programs to improve the professional status 
and know-how of HEIH members, in order that they 
will be prepared to give such volunteer and profes- 
sional help as might be needed in their community 
or nearby school or college. 

Rescarch 
Encourage research programs centered on the prob- 
lems of the home and family; interpret and dis- 
seminate findings to the community. 


Service 
Assist the community, and thus the nation, in the 
conservation of human and natural resources by ac- 
tive participation in conservation programs. As 
trained home economists, work with safety organiza- 
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tions for safer homes and conditions in all parts of the 

community. 

Public relations and communications 

Study and help realize the goals established by 

AHEA and state programs of work, 

Specifically: 

1. Co-operate with 
economists in programs of communications and 
education for our members 

2. Strengthen professional affiliation by: 

a. Financing, partially or totally, a delegate’s ex- 
penses to state and AHEA annual meetings 

b. Encouraging the attendance of the state chair- 
man at annual meetings through group con- 
tributions 


other organizations of home 


Recruitment and membership 


Recruit eligible home economists to become active 
members of HEIH groups, or form new affiliated 
groups in the state. Urge more individual member- 
ships within the groups to stimulate loyalty to and 
pride in the AHEA and the profession of home 
economics. 

CHARLOTTE JAcosson, Chairman 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION (1960-62) 


This section proposes to encourage individuals to 
better understand, interpret, and strengthen the profes- 
sion of home economics through studying and respond- 
ing to the call for action proposed by the Association. 

Specific objectives and activities include plans to: 

1. Promote interest in institution administration as a 
profession by recognizing and publicizing the in- 
creasing need for home-economics-educated food 
administrators, particularly in residence halls, school 
lunch programs, and hospitals 

. Stimulate interest in the section activities by appoint- 
ing a steering committee to review the objectives and 
activities and make proposals for more effective or- 
ganization and action to meet the needs of the section 
members 

3. Stimulate interest in research in institution adminis- 
tration through reviewing annually the research com- 
pleted and in progress, calling attention to opportuni- 
ties for research and graduate study, and promoting 
the publication of research studies 

. Co-operate with other allied organizations to assist in 
improvement of health care, particularly for children 
and the aging population 

. Continue to encourage state sections to participate in 

a continuing education program by sponsoring in- 

stitutes for supervisory food service personnel, par- 

ticularly in child-care institutions 

. Initiate plans for a Conference of College and Uni- 
versity Teachers of Institution Administration to be 
held in 1961 to discuss the effect of sociological, 
economic, and scientific changes on curriculum 

BEATRICE DoNALDsoNn, Chairman 
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RESEARCH (1960-62) 


In support of the AHEA program of work, the re- 

search section plans: 

1. To increase understanding of the challenges and the 
opportunities in research by promoting widespread 
use of the bulletin, published in 1960, composed 
of the series of JouRNAL articles on home economics 
research 

2. To encourage the various subject-matter sections to 
include reports of original research, as well as dis- 
cussion of research, in their programs at the AHEA 
annual meeting 
To develop broader interest in, and understanding 
of, research through activities of state associations, 
such as: 

a. Sponsorship of graduate days to interest qualified 
students and graduates in advanced training to 
prepare for research positions 

b. The inclusion of research emphasis in meetings 

To prepare and make available a list of research 

personnel in home economics 

To compile and disseminate information on agencies 

and organizations which have contributed financial 

support for the various areas of home economics 

with the aims of stimulating broader participation in 

research and encouraging increased research 
Betty E. HAwTHorneE, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS (1960-62) 


The following proposals for action are based on the 
major areas of emphasis contained in the 1960-62 pro- 
gram of work for the American Home Economics 
Association. Their re-emphasis in the college clubs 
section proposals for action adds to their importance. 
College clubs have a responsibility for helping to work 
toward the goals of the professional organization with 
which they are affiliated. It is intended that the pro- 
posals be general because each club must make the 
adaptations necessary to meet its specific needs. 

Social action 

1. Study the findings and co-operate in implementing 
the recommendations of the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

2. Promote action to protect the interests of the indi- 
vidual and family as consumers of goods and services 
—study and interpret to others, club members, and 
family at home. 

International relations 

1. Provide experiences which will help international 
students on the campus understand family life and 
home economics programs in the United States. 

2. Study family, cultural, and educational patterns of 
other countries and share information and _ ideas 
through club and campus activities. 

3. Contribute to the AHEA International Scholarship 
Fund. 


PLANS FOR ACTION FOR SECTIONS 


Education 

1. Help club members understand that natural and 
social sciences and humanities are important bases 
for home economics. 

2. Help club members see the role of electives in round- 
ing out their educational experiences while in college 
and how new, ongoing interests may be developed. 

.In co-operation with home economics faculty pro- 
vide opportunities for students to participate in dis- 
cussions related to curriculum changes and develop- 
ment and other areas of mutual concern. 

. Inform club members of graduate study opportunities 
and the needs of the profession for persons with 
graduate degrees. 
search 
Help club members develop ‘an interest in, and an 
ippreciation for, the significance of home economics 
research. 

Provide opportunities for club members to become 

acquainted with current research on the local campus, 

within the state, and nation-wide whenever possible. 
services 

. Initiate or participate in a community project de- 
signed for community betterment and which will 
also help to interpret the home economics profession 
within the community. 

2. Become acquainted with resources in the community 
(college and home) with programs especially de- 
signed for families and help families make effective 
use of these services. 

Public relations—communications 

1. Help club members become familiar with newer con- 
cepts of communication and develop appreciation of 
their possibilities and scope. 

2. Develop a specific plan for regularly interpreting *':e 
home economics program on your campus tv tl.use 
not in the profession. 


Recruitment 


1. Develop a consistent and effective plan for sharing 
with prospective students information about career 


opportunities in the profession. 

2. Assist in the distribution of career materials of the 
American Home Economics Association, the state 
home economics association, and your college or 
university. 

Membership 

1. Stimulate loyalty to and pride in the profession 
through club activities at all levels. 

2. Intensify efforts to encourage all graduating seniors 
to assume their professional responsibility by becom- 
ing active members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and their state home economics 
association. 

3. Help club members understand the organizational 
plan of the American and state home economics 
associations and how college clubs sections function 
in each. 

KaTHryn Gentry, President 
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From the Board of Trustees 


The board of trustees, as outlined in the AHEA 
Constitution, is made up of the elected officers of the 
Association and the executive secretary, who serves 
without vote. As chairman of the board of trustees, I 
wish to report that the board has met its responsibilities 
as outlined in the Constitution. The 1961-62 budget 
had been prepared and was submitted to the assem- 
bly of delegates for adoption. The board adjusted the 
1959-60 budget during the year to take care of addi- 
tional monetary requests by committees and for Associ- 
ation representation at national meetings and Association 
affiliations. 

Additional funds accruing to the Mildred Horton 
Research Fellowship Fund ($4,748.45 including life 


From the President 


Growth depends upon activity. There is no develop- 
ment physically or intellectually without effort, and 
effort means work. This is the best way I can sum- 
marize my feelings about the first year that I have 
served you as president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

It is not possible for me to convey to you in words 


the vibrant activity of the Association’s program that 
has gone forth this year in staff activities, the various 
AHEA committee activities, state association activities, 
and college club activities. 

In preparation of this report, I was amazed to find 
that as I listed the days and approximate hours spent 
on Association activities that it added up to approxi- 
mately 76 working days or two and a half months of 
volunteer time. This does not take into account the 
telephone conversations at my office or home that 
ranged anywhere from five minutes to over two hours 
in length, the homework involved in reading and an- 
swering correspondence, preparing agendas and reports, 
reading state newsletters, or travel time to and from 
out-of-town meetings. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am not complain- 
ing of the time I have given willingly to Association 
work. I point these facts out to emphasize that growth 
depends on activity. Through the professional activities 
of this past year, I have grown professionally—and for 
this I am grateful. And I can assure you that the Asso- 
ciation has been moving forward and growing pro- 
fessionally too. 


The First Six Months 


Mildred Horton served as executive secretary during 
the first six months of my administration. Those six 
months were clearly marked by Miss Horton’s wisdom, 
generosity, and tireless effort to do in advance every- 


memberships and interest on previous investments) 
were placed in an insured mutual savings bank. Addi- 
tions ($4,414.89) to the Maintenance and Replacement 
Fund were also invested in an insured mutual savings 
bank. In May $20,000, which became available for 
permanent investment, was placed in two Washington 
savings and loan associations—$10,000 in each. All of 
these investments are drawing 4 per cent interest. In 
early June, we purchased $20,000 in U.S. Treasury 
91-day bills. This represents income from exhibits and 
dues which we may need to use in the fall, but mean- 
while it is accumulating interest instead of lying 


idle. 
Dorotuy SIEGERT LYLE 


thing that could be done so that a new executive secre- 
tary could be free as long as possible from what one 
might call the housekeeping duties and have an oppor- 
tunity to take a broad look at the Association and its 
headquarters needs. Such thoughtfulness greatly eased 
the transition from one executive to another. When I 
come to the second six months of my first year in office, 
you will see that our new executive secretary has 
availed herself most readily of opportunity presented 
to her to undertake new programs and present new 
ideas. 

Another of my serious concerns when I took office 
last June was to bridge the gap between the termination 
of our contract with the Philip Lesly Company and the 
continuation and strengthening of the Association’s pub- 
lic relations program by: 

1. The efforts of our newly formed AHEA’s public rela- 
tions and communications committee, and 

2. Appointing a PR screening committee to select a 
qualified person for the position of director of public 
relations, and 

3. Establishing a PR Department at AHEA Head- 
quarters. 

As you know, Mrs. Joan Becker Gaines was appointed 
to the public relations position and assumed her duties 
at Headquarters March 1, 1961. 

During this half-year period too, meetings were held 
to give consideration to: 

1. Establishment of a joint AHEA-ADA committee on 
rehabilitation. 

2. The proposals on a project related to the universals 
and principles of home economics to improve the 
learning experiences of students from other countries 
who come to the United States to study. 

3. The proposals for co-ordination of information de- 
veloped by the AHEA’s committee on federal research 
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related to home economics, the USDA advisory 

committee on home economics research, and the 

AHEA’s research section. As a result of this meeting 

six Association members presented testimony in sup- 

port of appropriations for the Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics before the House Subcommittee on Agriculture 

Appropriations on May 3, 1961. 

. The plans of the AHEA program planning committee 
and the local committee of Cleveland (October 9-10, 
1961) in planning an exceptionally fine program for 
our annual meeting. 

As your president during the first six months of this 
year, it was my privilege to represent the Association 
at the annual meeting of the Future Homemakers of 
America in Washington, D.C., and the National Safety 
Council meeting in Chicago, Illinois, and to participate 
in the dedication of Justin Hall, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

The high light of the termination of this six-month 
period was the testimonial dinner given in honor of 
Miss Horton on November 22, 1960 in Washington, 
D.C., and the tea given in honor of our new executive 
secretary, Dr. A. June Bricker, on December 10, 1960 
at Association Headquarters. 


The Second Six Months 


The beginning of 1961 found the Association actively 
engaged in the White House Conference on Aging. 
Upon the recommendation of the AHEA Committee 
on Aging, a special exhibit was designed to feature 
the contribution home economics and home economists 
can make to this program. A pre-Conference session 
held at Headquarters brought together home economists 
attending the Conference and a post-Conference session 
followed. As a result, the Association committee was 
called together to determine how Conference recom- 
mendations could be implemented. It was recommended 
that the Association sponsor a workshop. The work- 
shop has been scheduled to be held at the Purdue 
University Memorial Center, April 29 to May 2. 

As President, I have made an effort to meet with 
all of the Association's committees. Unfortunately, 
business commitments made it impossible for me to 
mect with several committees, but the minutes of these 
meetings were read and Association action was taken 
as required or requested. 

It has been my privilege to go with members of the 
AHEA committee on federal research related to home 
economics to Senator Hill’s office, to the then Senator 
Kennedy’s office, and to the home of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt to receive counsel and direction on this 
committee’s program for action. 

I have met with the committee which is studying 
ways to improve standards for colleges and university 
programs of home economics. I have also met with the 
Association’s public relations and communications com- 
mittee and the advisory committee on publications and 
JournaL advertising. 

I want to commend the committee on legislation and 
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the consumer interests committee for the outstanding 

contribution both have made to the Association and to 

the profession. As a result of their activities, the Asso- 
ciation has been able to take a position on the follow- 
ing: 

1. Bill HR-12932. Surplus food to schools for author- 
ized use in training in home economics. 

2. Bill S-1021. Federal financial assistance to educa- 
tion. 

3. Bill S-2755. Promotion of economic stabilization by 
requiring the disclosure of finance charges in con- 
nection with extension of credit. 

4. Participation on committees and in hearings on: 

a. Grading of beef 

b. Grading of lamb 

Labeling of ham 

d. Standards of citrus fruits 

e. Moisture in smoked meat products 
By authorization of the executive committee, new 
committees have been appointed to: 

1. Study ways and means of writing and publishing a 
history of home economics in the United States. 

2. Plan and co-ordinate the workshop on aging. 

3. Study the contribution home economics and home 
economists can make to homemaker services. 

4. Study qualifications for membership and affiliation of 
college clubs in light of reorganization of structure 
of certain college and university programs. 

5. A joint committee with the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation to serve as a liaison group on programs of 
mutual interest. 

The Association has been represented at 67 con- 
ferences and meetings where topics have been to our 
interest and concern. 

I have been very much pleased with the vibrant 
fluidity and adaptability of our Headquarters staff as 


they have moved into position to tackle new areas of 
I could cite many examples 
Through their efforts 
the American Council on Education has given home 


Association activities. 
but I shall mention only two. 


economics an academic color, maroon. And through 
their efforts we were able to move into the government 
management level of the Peace Corps to point up the 
contribution home economics can make to this pro- 
gram at home and abroad. 

Another area of constantly satisfying success is mem- 
bership. A gain of more than a thousand members this 
year reflects not only energetic action by our state 
associations and our headquarters staff but also a beliet 
in the program and services of the Association. Ow 
membership has increased 35 per cent in the past 10 
years. 

In this second six-months period, it was my privilege 
to represent the Association at: 

1. Five state association meetings—in Oklahoma, Kansas- 

Missouri, New York, Michigan, and New Jersey. 

2. Six college club meetings—Oklahoma, New York, 

Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, and North Dakota. 

It was a thrilling experience to participate in the 
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initiation service at the Kansas-Missouri meeting and 
at the University of North Dakota, where a past 
AHEA president, Frances Swain, also participated 
in the ceremonies. 

3. The dedication of South Building of the College of 
Home Economics at Pennsylvania State University. 

. A meeting called by Mrs. Esther Peterson, Director 
of the Woman’s Bureau and Assistant Secretary of 

Labor, Department of Labor. 
.A meeting of heads of non-governmental agencies 
called by Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 
. A meeting called by Edna Amidon, Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Because our Association has had a change of execu- 
tive secretaries during my first term of office, I felt 
that we needed to have a spring meeting of the 


From the Treasurer 


Little Liz said, “The size of the national debt will 
no doubt put an end to Ancestor Worship.” As your 
executive committee, we don’t propose to keep the 
Association out of debt in order to promote ancestor 
worship; but it is our purpose to spend, save, and 
invest your money in keeping with good management 
practices and in accord with your wishes. Because the 
fiscal year of the Association did not end until July 31, 
1961, I cannot make a complete report as your treasurer 
at this time. The final report by the auditor will appear 
in the November JourNAL. You will want to review 
this report carefully, 

As official delegates of your state associations, and as 
members of the Association, you want to know and 
need to know the value of our resources, where we 
get our money, and how we propose to spend the 
money in 1961-62. 

What are our resources or what are we worth? The 
Association owns property and has investments. The 
last auditor’s report of July 31, 1960, valued the Head- 
quarters building and furnishings at $210,887. There 
is a replacement and maintenance reserve fund for the 
building in the amount of $21,437. Each year $2,500 
is added to this fund to make it continuous. 

Our other assets total $261,149, which includes cash 
on hand, savings and investments, minus our liabilities. 

Each year since 1953-54, additional amounts have 
been added to our surplus, bringing this fund from 
$106,609 in 1954 to $261,149 last year. It is con- 
sidered a sound financial policy for individuals, families, 
or associations to accumulate in savings and investments 
the amount of one year’s income. Our Association is 
working consistently toward this goal. 

Our total assets according to the auditor’s report 
amount to $493,473, which is a little under half a 
million dollars. 
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executive committee. This we did do. To keep the 
executive board informed of Association activities we, 
last fall, initiated a “President’s Letter.” Four letters 
were sent to members of the Board. 

I could not conclude this report without an expres- 
sion of sincere thanks and appreciation to both Miss 
Horton and Dr. Bricker for the support and counsel 
given me; to the loyal members of the Headquarters 
staff who are always eager to “dig in” where there is a 
job to be done; to the time, effort, and talent con- 
tributed by an outstanding executive committee and 
executive board; to the many Association members who 
have served on Association committees or represented 
the Association in one capacity or another; and for the 
support of the total membership in carrying out the 
1961-62 program of work for the profession. 

Dorotuy SIEGERT LYLE 


Where do we get our money? On the budget, you 
see that the Association’s revenue comes primarily from 
dues, registration fees, exhibits, JourNAL advertising, 
JournaL subscriptions, and from investments and 
royalties. 

Last year the membership dues contributed 43.4 
per cent of our income. Membership showed an income 
gain of $3,433 over the previous year. This is the net 
gain. Of the $7 membership dues, $4 is budgeted 
for the printing and distribution of the JourNAL. As 
Dr. Lyle has emphasized so clearly, membership is the 
lifeblood of the Association. The Association is made 
up only of members and exists because of and for the 
members. We have reached only a small percentage 
of our potential membership. 

The second largest source of Association income is 
from the annual convention and JouRNAL advertising. 
These two sources contributed 38.3 per cent of our in- 
come last year. 

The third largest source of income is from JouRNAL 
subscriptions and sale of publications, or a total of 
$38,310 last year. 

There is also some income from investments and 
rentals. 

For several years, the budget has exceeded the antici- 
pated income with the possibility of drawing from the 
surplus funds the additional money needed to meet 
the budget. You will be interested to know that only 
once in the past several years has it been necessary 
to draw from the reserve fund in order to meet the 
budget. Last year, the budget exceeded the anticipated 
income in the amount of $53,880 but instead of having 
to draw from the surplus funds, $1,029 was added to 
this reserve fund. 

How is the money spent? The budget is prepared by 
the board of trustees of the Association. This board is 
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made up of the president, vice-presidents, recording 
secretary, treasurer, and the executive secretary. This 
year, as you know, we have had a change in the 
executive secretary, and we have a new president. 
With the new administration has come the need for 
studying the make-up of the organization and the man- 
agement of headquarters as well as the implementation 
of the Association’s program of work. In accordance 
with your wishes, last year’s budget included a public 
relations staff member with the needed clerical staff, 
bringing the number of headquarters staff to thirty. 

In the opening article in this issue, Dr. Lyle and Dr. 
Bricker present an Association Blueprint for Action, 
This is a program designed to move the Association 
forward. The section and committee reports printed 
elsewhere in this issue will further explain the progress 
and plans of the Association, 

We are proud of and we support these projects in 
our hearts. It is also necessary to support them with 
money. 

It is estimated that the Association’s income will be 
$392,645. It is estimated that the cost of operation will 
amount to $502,664, which means that $110,019 may 
need to be drawn from the surplus fund. It is not likely 
that nearly this amount will be needed. The income 
has been conservatively estimated and the expense has 
been adequately estimated. We are hoping to recover 
the $10,000 budgeted for the Workshop on Aging 
through getting someone to underwrite the cost. Some 
of the expenses are a one-time expenditure such as the 
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cost of the efficiency expert to make the Headquarters 
management study and the consultative help for the 
JourRNAL format. 

Part of the budget increase is to provide a retirement 
plan for Headquarters staff. This has been needed 
for a long time. This plan will help hold capable per- 
sons in positions competitive with government jobs 
which have many benefits. The office expense has been 
increased to provide for the cost of the management 
study and to mechanize certain office procedures. 

You will notice on the budget an item of $2,500 for 
the travel of our president. You should know that the 
National Institute of Drycleaning, by whom Dr. Lyle is 
employed, has paid all her travel expenses for the 
AHEA business this year with no cost to the Associa- 
tion. This is a wonderful tribute to Dr. Lyle and to 
the Association. We have entered for the record, in 
case it is needed, an item again this year of $2,500 for 
Dr. Lyle’s expenses, but, thanks to the National Insti- 
tute of Drycleaning, this amount will probably not be 
used. 

We have entered in the budget the exact amounts re- 
quested by the sections’ chairmen. The amount of 
$5,400 includes the subject-matter and professional 
sections, state presidents’ and councilors’ unit, and the 
college clubs section. 


Rutu STovALL, Treasurer 


[The budget, as adopted by the assembly of delegates 
during the annual meeting, appears on page 561.) 


From the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the AHEA 


Four communications were sent to all presidents and 
councilors of state associations during 1960-61. The 
first dealt with problems of co-ordinating state associa- 
tion constitutions with the Standing Rules of the unit. 
Two were concerned with plans for the unit meeting in 
Cleveland, and a mid-year report gave high lights of 
the AHEA executive committee meeting in January and 
a progress report of plans for the annual meeting. 

As a result of the response from 19 states to the 
request that state association presidents and councilors 
review the Standing Rules in light of state constitutions, 
the following progress report is made by the unit 
chairman: 

The chief sources of problems in co-ordinating the 
practices in the states with the Standing Rules of the 
State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit seem to be the 
time of year when new state officers are installed, the 
number of years they hold office, and the progression 
from one office to the next. The replies seemed to 
indicate that Article IV in the Standing Rules is diffi- 
cult to observe within the variety of patterns repre- 
sented among the states. The chairman wishes to rec- 
ommend further study of state constitutions with this 
possible change in the Standing Rules in mind: Article 


VI. (3) The nominee for chairman-elect shall be a 
member of the unit during the annual meeting of her 
nomination and shall have continuous membership in 
the unit for the next two years. 

Suggestions from unit members about the length of 
the unit meetings during the annual meeting encour- 
aged the chairman to experiment with a plan for a 
one-day unit meeting with concentration on major con- 
cerns. In order to devote full time to these concerns, 
the usual joint luncheon with the executive board was 
omitted for 1961. Goals for the 1961 unit meeting were: 

. Building a closer unity within the state organizations 
2. Integrating the programs of work of the state asso- 
ciations and AHEA 
3. Orientating officers, board members, and committee 
chairmen toward the two goals above 

. Providing an opportunity for an interchange of ideas 

for solving pressing problems held in common by 

several states 

The organization of the meeting kept the membership 
working as a large group focusing attention on common 
problems and consideration of possible solutions with 
adaptations for each state. Excerpts from the film 
“All I Need Is a Conference” were used to motivate 
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the group. A skit illustrating a state council, first with 
poor co-ordination and unity and later with clear-cut 
direction, was presented and discussed. Discussion 
leaders for the general sessions were Selma Lippeatt, 
Maryland, and Rosalind Mentzer, Michigan: 

Three home economists who had participated in the 
White House Conference on Aging, Louise Rosenfeld, 
Iowa; Catherine T. Dennis, North Carolina; and Mrs. 
Mary Hawkins, editor of the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, presented a symposium to illustrate how one 
aspect of the AHEA Program of Work could be 
expanded and applied to a state situation. Mrs. Ercel 
Eppright, Iowa, served as moderator for the symposium. 

To permit small group discussion of topics of mutual 
interest, the group was given the opportunity to pick 
from a peg board the topic of particular interest. This 
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plan developed into a round table discussion during 
luncheon with only as much structure as each group of 
ten chose to impose. 

The success of this type of meeting depends upon 
active participation of all present. Guides for advanced 
preparation were sent to state presidents and councilors, 
and their leadership plus that of our guest speakers was 
appreciated. 

At the business meeting on Monday afternoon, Mrs. 
Pauline Massie, chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented the slate for chairman-elect and secretary. 
The unit chairman for 1961-62, Elizabeth Carmichael 
from Alabama, was introduced. Other new officers are: 
secretary, Selma Lippeatt, Maryland, and chairman- 
elect, Louise Gauthier, Louisiana.—Rrra L. YouMANs, 
Chairman 


Homemakers Ask Management Help 


(The following excerpts are from a talk by Mrs. Jean Daniel Stoltz, a home- 
maker in Austinburg, Ohio, at the Extension Service section meeting during the 
1961 annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Cleve- 
land in June.) 


The homemakers of today are challenging you, the Extension home econ- 
omists, to help us live during the 60's while preparing for the 70's. More 
resources are available to homemakers today, and learning to use them is one 
of our biggest challenges. We need to learn management in the use of resources 
so that values and goals of the individual, family, and society can be attained. 

Most of the resources that need better management vary with each person. 
One item we have the same amount of—and that is time. Demands on our 
time differ; but if we can master its management, we will have more time left 
in which to learn how to use other resources effectively. For example, material 
resources. Women handle more money today than they once did. Hence we 
should spend more time deciding when, where, and what quality of merchan- 
dise to buy. We must learn to evaluate advertising. If we kept a record of 
buying experiences, we could buy to better advantage the next time. In all of 
our buying, we need to consider the sources of credit and the cost and value of 
installment buying and borrowing money. A clearer knowledge of real income 
would help us plan for our future needs and security. 

The way we plan our spending will decide what type of housing, equipment, 
and furnishings we will have for our families. If we are living in a mobile 
society, how does this affect what we want and need? 

Clothing, too, uses a major portion of income. We must develop skill in 
clothing management for ourselves and our families, but do we have new goals 
for our management? We should have, and you can help us find them. There 
are so many new types of fabrics and new laundry methods for old fabrics. 
Are our ways of taking care of clothing due for a complete change? 

Do'we need a change in the way we feed our families? Meeting the nutri- 
tional needs of our families will always be an important part of homemaking. 
We meet these needs through careful selection, preservation, preparation, and 
use of food. 

More important than all the other things, we need to learn to meet the needs 
of the individual family member. Our children need help to understand where 
to put their values in life in view of the fast changes that are taking place. 
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From Headquarters, 1960-61 


To begin a new job in the fifth month of a fiscal 
year is much like being put in the cone of a missile 
ready to be shot into orbit. And so it was with this 
executive secretary! Several of the Association commit- 
tees had already met and were in the process of tackling 
their assigned tasks. Others had their meeting dates 
scheduled, soon to come. Still other committees were 
busy following through on a course of action laid out 
last year or perhaps several years before. Realization 
of this came when, after the first seven days, I met in 
Alabama with the committee on federal research related 
to home economics. The program planning committee 
for this annual meeting had already laid the framework 
for operation. The holiday season began early, first 
with the dinner honoring Mildred Horton at the time 
of her retirement and then the beautiful reception and 
tea given for me by the Association and headquarters 
staff. 

The holidays were not long past when the White 
House Conference on Aging was the central theme. 
Soon to follow was the executive committee meeting— 
only four weeks after I assumed responsibility of the 
new position. Orientation was swift and with a com- 
petent, loyal, and patient staff, plus my own enthusiasm, 
the way was exciting, full of activity, important, and 
vital, Then, sooner than could be imagined, the annual 
meeting was here and the year-end report was due. 

An annual report is an opportunity to tabulate some 
pertinent facts, to recount and evaluate the year’s 
accomplishments and work in progress, and to project 
into the future—both immediate and long range. Several 
things stand out this year. By no means are they 
thought of as accomplishments but rather as activities 
in progress, initiated, or on the brink of a_break- 
through, while others are still ideas on the drawing 
board. 

As examples are: 

1. Consideration given to the problems of aging 

2. The survey and evaluation of the organization of our 
headquarters 

3. The establishment of a department of public relations 

4.A method of communication between the executive 
secretary and the membership 

5. Relations with the federal government 


Aging 

Approximately 50 home economists attended the 
White House Conference on Aging. They met at head- 
quarters prior to the Conference and held a _post- 
conference with even greater attendance. The purpose 
was to move forward on the implications (for home 
economics) that resulted from the White House Con- 
ference. On the recommendation of our committee on 
aging, an exhibit and an appropriate leaflet were de- 
veloped for the conference. Several state associations 
have used these materials for state conferences. The 
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recommendations of our committee on aging, with 
approval of the executive committee, have resulted in 
plans for a spring workshop to involve representatives 
from all sections on the national level and a co-ordina- 
tor from each state. Another indication of our com- 
mittee’s concern is the proposed plan sent to the 
executive committee to recognize retired members and 
those of emeritus status. 


Survey and Evaluation of Headquarters 

The philosophy and objectives committee made the 
following statement in New Directions: “A profession 
today must be willing—and equipped—to recognize and 
be guided by change and to relate its research and other 
activities to change. This is particularly true of home 
economics; it can be effective only as it alleviates the 
stresses and promotes the satisfactions brought about 
by new situations.” 

So, too, must the organization of the staff of the 
Association. 

With such philosophy, the executive committee ap- 
proved a survey and appraisal study of the headquarters 
organization and operations in relation to the objectives 
of the Association. This was begun May 1 and will be 
completed in the fall or early winter. 

This objective analysis will, I believe, assist us to 
upgrade our procedures and methods of operation. 


Public Relations Department 


The headquarters handling of public relations has 
undergone three phases during this 12-month period: 

1. Wind-up of the contract with the Philip Lesly Co., 
outside public relations firm, which terminated Sep- 
tember 1, 1960 

2. Interim handling of public relations responsibilities 
by the editor of publications and staff, September 1, 
1960, to March 1, 1961. 

The publications department performed a great 
variety of day-to-day services for outside media, as 
well as for our own state associations, committees, 
officers, and staff. Among them: speech and article 
writing, preparation of newsletters and PR clip 
sheets, writing and distribution of press releases, and 
handling of many other requests. 

Concurrently, a screening committee, largely Wash- 
ington-based members of the Association, turned its 
attention to securing the best possible public relations 
person to fill the staff position created by mandate of 
the assembly of delegates in June 1960. 

.On March 1, 1961, Mrs. Joan Gaines joined the 
staff as public relations director. A new secretary 
was engaged for her, and office space created out of 

a former storage area at the back of the third floor. 
There was no precedent for this position in terms 

of duties to be performed. Nor was there a clear 

directive of action to be taken. It had been hoped 
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that a thorough review of our past activities and 

study of our future needs could be undertaken. How- 

ever, the immediate pressure of work to be done and 
issues to be decided on a public relations basis made 
it necessary for the new public relations director to 
plunge into many duties almost immediately. 

Possibly this is for the best, since the public rela- 
tions director—who is not a home economist—is 
having to learn about us by doing, rather than by 
objective analysis. It has meant, however, a more 
gradual formulation of aims and methods for our 
future public relations program. 

The major public relations activities since March 1, 

1961, tall into three categories: 
1. Peace Corps: Involvement with the Peace Corps is 
"seen as a public relations activity because it gives 
us an opportunity to convey to the outside world and 
to our own members the potentialities of home eco- 
nomics as a force for the betterment of international, 
as well as national, life. 

Action to date has included: 

a. Offer of support from AHEA to Peace Corps; 
preparation of background materials showing po- 
tential service of home economics graduates to 
Peace Corps projects 
. Notification to AHEA home economics adminis- 
trators and others concerning suggested action in 
support of Peace Corps. 

». Meeting of three key home economics administra- 
tors, the president, and executive secretary, with 
Peace Corps officials; press conference and pub- 
licity 
. Poll of all home economics departments in senior 
colleges and universities for information concerning 
staff with overseas work experience and foreign 
students with U.S. study experience in home eco- 
nomics; thus far, replies have been received from 
119 institutions 

. Ingenue reprints: “Home Economics—The Perfect 

Job” is the title of an article appearing in the March 

issue of Ingenue, a magazine for teen-agers. Because 

of its excellence as a career-promotion piece, reprints 
were ordered and distributed as follows: 

a. 15,000 copies sent free on request to 43 states 
for distribution by state supervisors of home eco- 
nomics and guidance counselors; maximum offer: 
600 copies free to any one state 

b. 10,000 copies sold at 2¢ per copy to colleges, 
universities, and others 

c. 15,000 reprints to fill continuing orders 

3. Annual meeting publicity: Responsibility for annual 
meeting publicity involved transfer of a variety of 
specific duties to the new public relations director. 

In addition, two new activities were initiated: a 
press breakfast conceived as a public relations gesture 
to press covering the annual meeting, and a special 
luncheon for one of the featured speakers, conceived 
as a public relations gesture toward leading women 
of the convention city. 
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A Look Ahead 

Our public relations success in the coming year will 
be in direct ratio to our involvement in newsmaking 
activities. These activities will be newsmaking in direct 
ratio to their significance in terms of current social 
crises and problems. Can we, as home economists, help 
to solve such critical issues as: 

Rehabilitation of the handicapped 

Training of unemployed school drop-outs 

Problems of early marriage 

Retraining of women in economically distressed areas 

Mental iilness 

World food problems 

Consumer interests 

Problems of the working mother 

Action will be needed at the national, state, and local 
levels. But without imaginative, problem-solving action, 
going beyond the routine of classroom, office, or labo- 
ratory, the public will continue to remain basically 
indifferent to our worth as a professional group. 


“From the Desk of .. .”’ 


Soon after my arrival, the need to communicate with 
the membership seemed urgent. What was happening 
on the national scene needed to be shared, if possible. 
Observations, impressions, and opportunities should be 
presented and discussed. And so a page “From the 
Desk of the Executive Secretary” was initiated in the 
JourRNAL to appear with some degree of regularity. It 
is hoped that the information will be valuable and be a 
stimulant to our thinking about important issues. 


Relations with the Federal Government 


Association committees are important to moving for- 
ward the Association’s program of work. The Associ- 
ation has between 20 and 25 standing and program 
committees. In general, these committees meet at head- 
quarters. Some of them carry on their work by cor- 
respondence. In any event, among the main responsi- 
bilities of the headquarters staff is to provide services 
prior, during, and following the committees’ meetings 
as well as throughout the year. In light of the times 
certain activities will be given special attention. 

The committee on legislation and the consumer in- 
terests committee co-ordinated their efforts during the 
year. Technical information was needed for two govern- 
ment agencies on standards for certain food products 
which were being established. Both are important 
nutritionally and economically for the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

The consumer interests committee, realizing that the 
amount of moisture in hams would soon be noticeably 
brought to the attention of the consumer, had for several 
years made a study, the conclusions of which could be 
used in presenting the Association’s recommendatins 
and position. We were able to present excellent testi- 
mony given by Pauline Paul before the Department of 
Agriculture in its attempt to gather information and 
formulate a standard which would be acceptable to 
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industry and the consumer. Our statement was made 
at hearings on the West coast. 

Earlier in the year, under similar circumstances, Faith 
Fenton appeared before a hearing officer for the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. This time, standards 
were being formulated for orange juice and orange 
juice products, In both instances, the Association’s 
testimony was well received, and the Association’s 
representatives were complimented for their fair ap- 
praisal of the consumer’s position. 

From our point of view, it might be more efficient if 
legislation that pertains to the consumer home eco- 
nomics programs and home economics research could 
be furthered in one government agency. However, 
this is not the case. Home economics programs and 
home economics research are being done in many gov- 
ernment agencies. In order to further existing home 
economics programs and research, there is need to 
defend and support appropriations for this important 
work each year. 

This we did. A delegation from North, South, and 
East presented excellent testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Agriculture for the full amount requested 
in the budget of the Agricultural Research Service for 
the Institute of Home Economics. In light of the fact 
that 200 national organizations were heard before this 
committee in support of research, it is significant that 
the AHEA was the only association to present the point 
of view of the necessity for nutritional and home eco- 
nomics research. 

We have a stake in the expansion program of the 
Food and Drug Administration. The Association was 
represented on the Advisory Committee that prepared 
the Task Force Report which is now being administered. 
Our interests in the Food and Drug Administration, 
through its Task Force Committee, brought us in the 
position where one of our staff member’s time was asked 
for, and she was requested to serve as a consultant on 
the Food and Drug Advisory Committee. Consulta- 
tion with representatives of national organizations work- 
ing on problems vital to the consumer is one way to 
communicate necessary information with far-reaching 
effects. Not only our legislation committee but our 
sections also, as well as our committee on federal re- 
search related to home economics, are now studying the 
current Task Force Report on the Children’s Bureau 
which the President has under consideration. Our best 
thinking is needed for any changes that may occur in 
the functions and further program of the Children’s 
Bureau, 

What position shall the Association take on any 
legislation affecting the family? There are bills before 
the Congress to establish a select committee to con- 
sider consumer problems and necessary legislation, to 
control credit, to establish standards for hardwood and 
hardwood products, medical care for the aging. These 
are but a few items that could be mentioned. The time 
and staff are not currently available to give you, the 
member, the benefit of the thinking of our members 
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who have the know-how. The time and staff are not 
available to prepare the kind of information we give 
which should be accurate and in the best interest of 
family members as we understand the problem. 


Membership—26,724 


The success and growth of an association depend on 
the efforts and contributions of its members. With a 
strong and vigorous membership, the Association officers 
are able to command an outstanding program. 

Our 26,724 members. The annual rate of member- 
ship increase is still about 5 per cent. The states have 
made a real effort to increase their totals over 1959-60. 
Thirteen states, with Alabama leading, exceeded their 
totals by 10 per cent or more and received membership 
awards at the 52d annual meeting. 

Alabama 
Arizona North Dakota 
Georgia Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Maryland South Carolina 
Montana Texas 
Utah Vermont 

Two of these states, Ohio and Texas, have over 1,000 
members and continue to show phenomenal growth. 
Only 6 states are under 5 per cent of their total mem- 


Maine 


bership of last year. 

Hail Alaska! Our newest state has a membership of 
59 charter members, Their pioneer spirit and en- 
thusiasm to participate may offer healthy competition 
to some of the states whose membership is still small. 
Special groups within the membership 

Life members total 223—an increase of 8 per cent; 
graduating seniors from 339 accredited colleges and 
universities total 3,926; college clubs total 463 groups; 
home economists in homemaking increased their groups 
by 7 per cent, making a total of 190. 

Special attention has been given to graduating 
seniors, to officers of state associations, to affiliated 
groups, to national and international organizations. The 
positive value of friendliness and service to members 


has been recognized. Always, a prospective member 


receives special consideration and information about the 


Association. 

Several pioneers and effective leaders in the profes- 
sion completed their work among us this year. The 
Association is proud of their accomplishments. We were 
richer because of their courageous leadership. Rever- 
ently we pause to remember their many achievements. 
For them, the Association offered a challenge that 
could not be met in any other way. They were con- 
tinuous members. We encourage continuous member- 
ship in the Association, for it is the continuous member 
who is usually the contributing member. 

6,000 move! It is difficult to keep up with the home 
economists who are on the move. Some 6,000, or one- 
fourth of our membership, changed their addresses dur- 
ing the year. At times, in desperation, after exhausting 
every means to locate some of these people, we call 
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on certain members for assistance. This part of the 
program has been successful, and we express our thanks 
to those of you who have been so generous with your 
time and help. 

How many more? What will our membership statis- 
tics show in 1970? As home economists, we pride our- 
selves on knowing how to budget our resources. We 
plan ahead and set our sights to achieve certain goals. 
A look at the past ten years may be good basis to 
forecast the future. Ten years ago, there were three 
states with over 1,000 members; now there are six. 
Upon closer analysis of these three states, we find in the 
last ten years one state gained 62 per cent over its 
total of 1950-51; one gained 17 per cent; and the other 
state is just maintaining its present total. Looking 
further, ten states had between 500 and 999 members 
in 1950-51—currently there are 15 such states. Per- 
haps the startling fact in analyzing our membership of 
ten years ago is that five states are standing still or 
have fallen behind their totals as of that year. 

To serve more families and to advance professionally, 
growth is needed and rate of growth is important. 
Quite seriously, what will our membership be in 1970- 
71? The formula for each to follow is a simple one— 
maintain a continuous record; encourage your associates 
to become members; and give preference to persons 
who are members of their professional organization. 
State by state, we hope there will be a discussion of 
membership and the rate of growth for each state. 
Should not the healthy growth rate of the Association 
be more than 5 per cent? 


Field Service 
A quote from William Carr, executive secretary of 
National Education Association, helps us to understand 
the importance of field service. 
Finding the opportunity 
Identifying the needs 
Enlisting support 
Lifting sights 
Developing local leaders 
Field service requests were met in 30 states. Fourteen 
of the requests were met by AHEA elected officers and 
24 by headquarters staff members. The states, by 
region, where requests were met are: 


Southern Region (9) 
Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 


North Atlantic Region (8) 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

New York 

New Jersey 

Maine 

West Virginia 


Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Virginia 
Florida 
Central Region (7) 
North Dakota 


Missouri 


Indiana 
Michigan 


Kansas 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
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Pacific Region (6) 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Wyoming 
Washington 


Nevada 
California 

Two visits were made in the following states: Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, New Mexico, North Dakota, and Texas. 

An AHEA representative participated in two joint 
state meetings—a workshop for the college clubs sec- 
tions of Nevada and Northern California and the 
Kansas-Missouri Home Economics Associations. 

AHEA representatives participated as speakers at 
general sessions and college clubs section meetings 
of state home economics associations; met with HEIH 
groups; participated in state home economics associa- 
tion executive board and council meetings; met with 
state college clubs section presidents and advisers; 
participated in radio, television, and newspaper inter- 
views; visited on college and university campuses and 
met with local club officers and advisers. 

A look ahead. It is true that requests from many 
states for an Association officer or staff member to visit 
their states cannot be met because of conflicts in sched- 
ules. However, it would seem that some states are not 
aware of field service available from the national level. 
In an effort to implement the goal of field service—at 
least one visit to each state in every two or three years— 
application forms will be made available to state asso- 
ciations to make requests for field service. In an effort 
to strengthen the field visits and be of more mutual 
benefit to both the ‘national and state Associations, 
appropriate information will be supplied from AHEA 
headquarters to the national representative. Report 
forms have also been developed in order to have more 
comparable, pertinent information from the field visit. 


Job Information and Much More! 


There is no doubt about it, there is need for more 
home economists, There are more jobs than we have 
people to fill them. 

Not only at the annual meeting do we carry on job 
information—it is a continuous 12 months in the year 
process. However, at the 1961 annual meeting 90 
home economics positions were listed with the exchange 
service, 91 persons coming from 23 states registered 
interest in jobs. This year we had a trained guidance 
counselor staffing the exchange office. 

But more than job information, correspondence is 
proof of inquiries about course selection, major inter- 
ests, scholarships, what school, career opportunity, and 
so forth. Approximately 4,000 such letters were an- 
swered this year. Steps have been taken to streamline 
answers and procedures; yet, in these usual one-time 
contacts, the effects on recruitment and public relations 
must be considered. 


Emphasis on Guidance 

“The Home Economics Exhibit is one of the most 
outstanding on display,” that is what one of the 
country’s leading guidance counselors said about our 
first full-sized Association exhibit. We exhibited for the 
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first time at the 1960 American Personnel and Guidance 
Association convention held in Denver in March. About 
half of those registering at our booth were high school 
counselors, and registrants came from 39 states. 

A “Dear Guidance Counselor” folder mailed to more 
than 2700 counselors had a near 25 per cent return 
requesting sets of career materials. Other new guidance 
publications are: It’s Not Too Early to Start Thinking 
About Your Home Economics Future, especially for 
junior high school level; Is Home Economics the Career 
for Your Daughter? and Hi-Lights of HEIB, The 
American Dietetic Association has included 3500 copies 
of It’s Not Too Early and 4500 of Unfold Your Future 
in Home Economics in their mailings. Over 50,000 
copies of Is Home Economics the Career for Your 
Daughter? have been distributed. 


Publications—Production and Sales 


It’s not just new publications but revisions and re- 
prints of current publications, reports of committees, 
and publications listings that serve the membership. 
The AHEA Textile Handbook, fast becoming a best 
seller, Home Economics Research 1909-59, and Selected 
Bibliography of Theses and Research in Family Eco- 
nomics and Home Management, just released, are note- 
worthy newcomers. 

Financially, the sale of publications has increased 
by about $5,000. There have been over 10,000 indi- 
vidual requests for materials; yet the orders to be 
billed are in excess of cash with orders, which indicates 
more quantity buying. 

The increasing number of publications being dis- 
tributed indicates a need for continuing this service 
to members and for enlarging the program of publica- 
tions to meet needs with up-to-date and useful materials. 
Requests indicate that we should consider including 
in our publications some that will serve the general 
public as well as home economists themselves. 

From the annual reports of committees and sections, 
it would seem that there are further materials that 
could serve a real need nationally if they were offered 
to AHEA for reproduction and use by all home econo- 
mists. 


The Journal 


Effort to improve the JournNAL is constant and real. 
It carried 36 more pages this year while the cost of 
production increased. Concurrently JouRNAL advertis- 
ing is considerably under what it was the previous year. 
Perhaps reading in the Kiplinger Washington Letter 
that “magazine advertising is on a slide” offers some 
comfort, In an effort to at least maintain our position, 
an advertising promotion piece was developed and put 
into use late this year. 

It is hoped that in the coming year, the JournNAL will 
increase in value to members both in content and 
format. The increasing amount of material from which 
to choose offers increasing possibilities for obtaining 
excellent content for the JourNAL. Because there is 
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this increasing amount of material for consideration, 
the JournNAL and the Association need to consider their 
responsibilities in regard to providing outlets for publi- 
cation of home economics material. 

The Journa hopes to continue expanding its cover- 
age of general interest topics not specifically home eco- 
nomics and to improve its service of informing all 
Association members of developments throughout the 
profession. 

Incidentally, did you know our JourNAL is micro- 
filmed by University Microfilms at Ann Arbor, Michigan? 


For You—Official Betty Lamp, 
Charms, and Seal Plaque 

We have had a handsome official Betty Lamp since 
January, and 36 have already been bought. Attractive 
charms are now available and were seen at the annual 
meeting. We are very pleased with the reasonable 
price, which should appeal especially to college club 
students. The seal plaque, already requested by several 
deans for use in new home economics buildings, is now 
the Association identification of distinction. (See page 
560.) 


Budget 
Anything reported on budget is only preliminary 
since the fiscal year ended July 31 and the auditor's 
report will be published in the November Journat. 
However, there is every indication that we have oper- 
ated well within the budget. Receipts from the three 
principal sources of income show an increase over last 
year with totals now of 
$ 78,182 
JourNnaL subscriptions $102,686 
Exhibit space $109,625 
To meet the increased costs of operation, an ex- 


Membership dues 


panded budget was approved for 1961-62. 


Representations and Staff Affiliations 


An appendage to this report is a listing of the na- 
tional or otherwise important meetings at which the 
Association was represented. There are 67 such occa- 
sions, and the variety is worth looking into. Usually 
the representative is an Association member; however, 
in 13 cases a headquarters staff member was the repre- 
sentative. 

The professional affiliations to which staff members 


belong are impressive and extremely valuable to the 
Association. The affiliations include: 


American Association of University Women 

American Educational Research Association 

American Dietetic Association 

American Public Health Association (Fellow) 

American Society of Association Executives 

National Association of Exhibit Managers 

Washington Trade Association Executives 

District of Columbia Council of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education 

National Office Management Association 
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A Look Ahead 


These closing remarks may sound familiar, for they 
were spoken at several state Association meetings this 
year. Nevertheless, I'll take the chance of repetition. 

There is no Van Allen radiation belt around the 
world of home economics—let’s not act as though there 
were. Our probes into outer space are more likely to 
be turned back by timidity than by electrons. It may 
sometimes be as difficult to penetrate timidity as to 
break through a field of electrons, but it can be done. 

And it must be done if we are to survive as a pro- 
fession. We can sink back into a vocation, be merely 
technicians, or gradually fade away. The outer space 
of the needs and services for families—and for indi- 
viduals—is as real as the outer space of our universe. 
If we don’t explore it, someone else will. If we don’t 
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think big, we'll be left with little to think—or do. If 
our astronauts don’t venture forth, someone else’s will. 

The great challenge to all of us today is to match 
vision to need—to extend our foresight as far as our 
opportunities—to explore new frontiers. 

The scope of home economics as a professional field 
has never been greater than it is today. The pos- 
sibilities of service to families have hardly been touched 
in comparison to what can be done. Our success in the 
future will lie in the vision, the adaptability, the self- 
confidence, and the sincerity—yes, and the enthusiasm 
and determination with which we set about our pro- 
gram of space conquest. Let us turn our vision and 
effort to the urgent needs of our society and to the 
place of our profession in that society. 

A. JuNE BRICKER 
Executive Secretary 


American Home Economics Association 
Representation from August 1, 1960 


DATE AND PLACE OF MEETING: ORGANIZATION 


AHEA RepresENTATIVE 


August 28-31, 1960 
Madison, Wisc. 
September 1-7, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
September 7, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
September 16-20, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
September 18, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 


September 23, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 


September 26-27, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
September 28-29, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
October 4, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
October 6, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 
October 12, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 
October 12-15, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 
October 16-21, 1960 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, IIL. 
Chicago, IIl. 
October 17, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 
October 18, 19, 20 
Cleveland, Ohio 
October 31, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 
November 1-3, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 


National Home Demonstration Council 


Fifth International Congress on 
Nutrition 

FAO-Freedom from Hunger 
Food for Peace 

National Citizenship Conference 


American Association for the United 
Nations 


President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety-Advisory Group of Women’s 
and Parents’ Organizations 

National Women’s Conference 
on Civil Defense 

Chemical Finishing Conference 


American School Food Service 
Association 

National Conference on Social Welfare 
Association Group Meeting 

National Council of Women of U.S.— 
Nation-wide All-women Conference 

National Association of Social Workers 


National Safety Council 
Women’s Conference 

School and College Conference 

Home Safety Congress 

National Committee on the Aging 


American Dietetic Association 
Board of Higher Education— 


honoring John Joseph Meng 
Campfire Girls 


Dr. Beatrice Donaldson 

Dr. Wilma Brewer 

Mrs. Ella McNaughton 

Betty Ruth Jovce 

Willie Mae Rogers and Mrs. Dora 
Lewis (tickets sent 6 other Asso- 


ciation members also ) 
Mrs. Jean Taylor 


Mrs. Jean Taylor 
Mrs. Elizabeth Droescher 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins 


Mildred Horton 

Mrs. Mabel S. Moore 

Mrs. Luise Addiss (25 other Association 
members invited—many acceptances ) 

Mrs. Bertha Bishov 

Dr. Dorothy Lyle 

Sister Mary Donata 

Harriet Baker 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 
AHEA Exhibit 


Dr. Floride Moore 


Ruth S. Kimpland 
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DATE AND PLACE OF MEETING: 


November 11-12, 1960 
Princeton, N.J. 


November 12, 1960 
Storrs, Conn. 
November 14-15, 1960 
Kansas City, Mo. 
November 14-17, 1960 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
November 14-18, 1960 
St. Louis, Mo 
November 17-18, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
November 30-Dec. 3, 1960 
San Francisco, Calif. 


December 3-4, 1960 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


December 7, 1960 
Portland, Maine 

December 7, 1960 
New York, N.Y 


December 8, 1960 
Washington, D.C 
December 11-15, 1960 
Denver, Colo. 
December 12-14, 1960 
Washington, D.C. 
December 26-31, 1960 
New York, N.Y. 
January 9-12, 1961 
Washington, D.C 
February 3, 1961 
New York, N.Y 
March 9-11, 1961 
Chicago, Ill 


March 10, 1961 
Tempe, Ariz 


March 13, 1961 
New York, N.Y 


March 18, 1961 
Bordentown, N.] 


March 18, 1961 
Greensboro, N.C. 


March 23, 1961 
Columbia, Mo 


March 24, 1961 
New York, N.Y 

March 27-30, 1961 
Denver, Colo. 

April 9, 1961 
Chicago, IIl. 


REPORT FROM HEADQUARTERS 


ORGANIZATION 

Princeton University 
Conference—Challenge to American 
Youth 

University of Connecticut honoring 
President Jorgensen 

Beef Grading Conference 


American Occupational Therapy 
Association 
National Council of Girl Scouts 


National Conference on Day Care for 
Children 

Institute of International Education- 
Exchange of Persons—4th National 
Conference 

National Association of Exhibit 
Managers 

Gorham State Teachers College- 
inauguration of Dr. Brooks 

American Standards Association, 
Council and the Consumers 
Standards Board 

National Academy of Sciences 


American Farm Bureau 
Women’s Committee 

National Conference on 
Water Pollution 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


White House Conference on Aging 
Institute of International Education 


American Medical Association 
8th National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools 

Inauguration of G. Homer Durham, 
10th President, Arizona State 
University 

Annual meeting—National Advisory 
Committee on Local Health 
Departments 

Ninth Annual Institute of the New 
Jersey Conference on the 
Handicapped 

Inauguration of Samuel DeWitt Proctor 
as 5th President-Agricultural and 
Technical College of 
North Carolina 

Dedication—Stanley Hall 
Home Economics Building at 
University of Missouri 

Public Affairs Committee 
25th Anniversary 

American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 


Beef Grading Conference 


AHEA REPRESENTATIVE 


Dr. Hazel Hatcher 


Mrs. Satenig St. Marie 
Dr. Gladys Vail 


Dr. Sy lvia Cover 
Mrs. Bertha Gregory 


Charline Lindsay 
Dr. Winona L. Morgan 


Dr. Gertrude Luehning and other 
California members 


Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 
Mrs. Lucy F. Sheive 


Mrs. Lucille Williamson 


Susan B. Merrow 

Mrs. Gladys Chapitis 

Mrs. Jean S. Taylor 

Mrs. Mary E. Hawkins 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond, 

Mrs. Alice Smith, Mrs. Mary Hawkins 


Dr. Hazel M. Hatcher 


Nancy Carter 


Jean M. Stewart 


Dr. A. June Bricker 


Dr. A. June Bricker 


Mrs. Lucy F. James 


Dr. A. June Bricker 


Mrs. Mary E. Hawkins 


Betty Ruth Joyce 
AHEA Exhibit 


Dr. Gladys Vail 
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DATE AND PLACE OF MEETING: 


April 14-15, 1961 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

April 15, 1961 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


April 16, 1961 
Dover, Del. 


April 21-22, 1961 
Madison, Wisc. 
April 24, 1961 
New York, N.Y. 


April 24-25, 1961 
New York, N.Y. 


April 29, 1961 
Hampton, Va. 
May 3, 1961 
New York, N.Y. 


May 7-10, 1961 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 8-13, 1961 
Denver, Colo. 
May 8, 1961 
New York, N.Y. 
May 24, 1961 
Framingham, Mass. 
May 24-26, 1961 
Washington, D.C. 


May 30, 1961 

Portales, N. Mex. 
June 8, 1961 

Chicago, IIl. 
June 8-9, 1961 

Detroit, Mich. 
June 15-16, 1961 

Washington, D.C. 
June 19-21, 1961 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 20-23, 1961 


Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


June 23, 1961 
Denver, Colo. 


July 3-7, 1961 
St. Louis, Mo. 
July 23-27, 1961 
Chicago, Il. 


July 24-28, 1961 
French Lick, Ind. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


ORGANIZATION 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

Seminar on Economics of the Business 
and Professional Women’s 
Foundation 

Inauguration of Luna 
Issac Mishoe as 7th 
President of Delaware State College 

Wisconsin HEA meeting—honoring 
Miss Zuill 

Inauguration of John Rutherford 
Everett as Chancellor of Municipal 
College System, City of New York 

Third Annual Conference, National 
Organization Concerned with 
Services to Older People 

Inauguration of Jerome Holland as 
President of Hampton Institute 

Annual membership meeting 
United States Committee for the 
United Nations 

Thirty-sixth National Convention, The 
American National Red Cross 

Twenty-second National Convention, 
Young Women’s Christian Association 

American Association for the United 
Nations, Human Rights Conference 

Installation of 11th President, State 
College at Framingham, Massachusetts 

Conference, Unemployed Out-of-School 
Youth in Urban Areas 
National Committee on Children 
and Youth 

Inauguration of President 
Eastern New Mexico University 

National Farm City Women’s 
Activities 

National Association of Exhibit 
Managers 

National Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development 

Fourteenth Annual Conference on 
Aging 

National Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 


Seminar on Economics of the Business 
and Professional Women’s 
Foundation 

National Future Homemakers of 
America Meeting 

National Annual Convention of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

Division of Home Economics 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities 


September 1961 


AHEA REPRESENTATIVE 


Ardenia Chapman 
Marjorie Rankin 

Dr. Alice Thorpe 
Florine Vatter 

Edna Whiteford 
Mrs. Bette A. Todd 
Frances L. Swain 
Pauline Murrah 

Mrs. Ruth Hayes 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond 


Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell 


Dr. Rita S. Rosenberg 


Meredith Jones 

Mrs. Gladys Chapitis 
Dr. Rita S. Rosenberg 
Helen McClintock 


Mrs. Gertrude S. Capps 


Imogean McMurray 
Bernice Burns 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 
Mrs. Jean Taylor 

Mrs. Lennah K. Backus 
Dr. Marjorie East 

Dr. Marian McMillan 
Dr. Margaret A. Grant 
Dr. Alice Thorpe 

Mrs. Lucile Fee 


Dr. A. June Bricker 


Helen Wolcott 


Dr. Florence McKinney 


Please Note: Henceforth, back issues of the Journal will not be mailed 
to persons who pay their AHEA dues after November 1. 
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From Subject-Matter Sections 


ART 


In March 1961, a conference on design was held at 
the University of Wisconsin conducted by the related 
art department of the School of Home Economics. 
Members of land-grant and regional colleges teaching 
in the fields of related art and applied art were present. 
Eleven states were represented. The subject of this first 
art conference was titled “Teaching Design to the Home 
Economics Student and the Place of Crafts in Today’s 
Program.” The interest was so gratifying that a second 
conference has been planned for 1962 again at Wis- 
consin. Mrs. Mathilda V. Schwalbach is chairman. 

A goal from our program of work which was 
definitely advanced by the above conference was felt 
in interstate understanding and acquaintanceship. A 
second conference promises more intensive search and 
definition of aims and goals in this field. 

A resource list is being compiled including current 
books, articles, films, and slides of special help for 
teachers in the field of related and applied art. 

—Acnes O. Lernporrr, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS-HOME MANAGEMENT 


A five-point program of work was adopted by the 
section for the period 1959-1961, Three of the five 
items were completed prior to the 1960 annual meeting. 

During the past year, the major accomplishments 
were: 

1. Proceedings from the 1960 Iowa State Workshop to 
explore the social science foundations pertinent to 
family economics-home management have been dis- 
Margaret Liston was in charge of this 

Copies are available from the AHEA for 


tributed. 

project. 

$1 each. 

2.A 1961 supplement to the Bibliography of Theses 
and Other Research in Family Economics-Home 
Management was prepared and ready for distribution 
at the 1961 annual meeting. Jean Davis and Ruth 
Deacon were in charge of this project. 

3. Point five of the program of work has not been car- 
ried out. This concerned sponsorship of professional 
essays. In view of the fact that an AHEA committee 
has been working on awards, contests, and ethics, it 
seemed advisable to defer action until their recom- 
mendations were available. 

The following persons have served the section during 
the year: Enid Whade Wortman and Phyllis Ilett have 
served as JouRNAL abstracters. Jessie Mize has been 
the representative on the research section steering com- 
mittee. Ilse Wolf has acted in a similar capacity on the 
consumer interests committee. 

Mrs. Florence Low and Mrs. Ruth Hall served as the 
nominating committee. Betty Johnston, with Emma 
Holmes, Jean Warren, and Faith Clark, planned the 
regular section program for the 1961 annual meeting 


REPORTS FROM SUBJECT-MATTER SECTIONS 


and two special research meetings held on Monday, 
June 26. 

Irma Gross, Marjory Knoll, and M. Catharine Starr 
served on the American Library Association committee. 
This committee was established to provide current 
selected, annotated bibliographies in family economics 
and home management suitable for young adults.- 
Auice C. THorpe, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


In November 1960, the chairman represented the 
American Home Economics Association at a meeting 
called by the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau in Washington, D.C., to consider the problems 
of providing day care for children in situations in which 
the family is unable to provide care for the young child 
at home. There are many implications of this confer- 
ence for home economists. Ruth Highberger of the 
University of Tennessee consented to serve as chairman 
of a special committee to consider some of these at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland. 

The nominating committee for the section consisted 
of Bernice Borgman, Ruth Hoeflin, and Joel Moss, 
chairman. This group submitted two names for the 
office of vice-chairman of the section. 

The chairman of the section spoke at the annual 
spring meeting of the Delaware Home Economics Asso- 
ciation held in Milford, Delaware, and tried to interpret 
for that group some of the implications of the White 
House Conferences on Children and Youth and on 
Aging as well as the conference on day care of children. 

A session at the annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
discussed some of the proposed changes in the United 
States Children’s Bureau.—Wrinona L. Morcan, Chair- 
man 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Activities of the section were directed toward the 
purposes given in the plan of action for 1960-61. 
Projects of state chairmen and state sections of food 
and nutrition included programs for opposing food fads, 
encouragement of good food habits among teen-agers, 
development of teaching aids for nutrition education 
and dissemination of nutrition information. Recommen- 
dations of the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth and the 1961 White House Con- 
ference on Aging were reviewed with the purpose of 
developing means for achieving improved nutrition and 
physical fitness in these age groups. 

The committee on terminology has continued to com- 
pile and evaluate reports of food research which relate 
to the contents of the Handbook of Food Preparation. 


Olive Batcher is chairman of the committee. 
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The National’ Coordinating Committee of College 
Teachers of Food and Nutrition has worked to identify 
areas of concern in the regions, to suggest methods of 
approaching these problems, to encourage the publica- 
tion of articles of subject matter and methods pertinent 
to college teaching, and to stimulate participation in 
the evaluation and distribution of test items. Maxine 
McDivitt is chairman of the Committee. 

Section members who represented the Association at 
conferences or hearings pertaining to standards of 
identity and grades of food and food products were 
Sylvia Cover, Gladys Vail, and Faith Fenton. Frances 
Carlin represented our section on the steering com- 
mittee of the research section. 

Members of the nominating committee were Beryl 
Becker, Frances Carlin, and Laura Harper, chairman. 
The program for the annual meeting of the section was 
planned and arranged by Gladys Vail, Eva Wilson, and 
Mrs. Elsie Dawson, chairman. 

Officers of the section are Mrs. Dawson, chairman- 
elect, Ruth Griswold, vice-president, and Susan Merrow, 
secretary. 

The chairman acknowledges gratefully the oppor- 
tunity to represent the Association at the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress on Nutrition —WiLmMa D. BREWER, 
Chairman 


HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 

Many home economists have co-operated these past 
two years in working toward the objective of the pro- 
motion of better care of appliances and a more realistic 
approach to the servicing problem by homemakers. 
Reports of the activities of state groups were received 
from 21 states. Although this is only a 42 per cent 
return, the number of programs is impressive. There 
were 15 talks and 17 exhibits at state home economics 
meetings. Two hundred and seventy-one articles were 
published about care and servicing of appliances in 
local newspapers and 11 in newspapers with a state- 
wide circulation. There were 59 television programs, 
124 radio programs, and almost 7400 programs for local 
women’s groups, youth, and home economics and other 
adult groups. A total of 770 exhibits were set up. The 
flyer, designed by the plan-for-action committee and 
giving suggestions for use and care and references for 
the home economist, was distributed, either in its origi- 
nal form or an adaptation to over 93,000 individuals. 
Of this number California distributed more than 90,000. 

Part of each of the programs at the national meetings 
held in Denver and Cleveland emphasized care and use 
of appliances. The panel talks given in 1960 were 
printed in the December issue of the JourNAL or HOME 
Economics, and reprints were distributed to 775 manu- 
facturers and businesses related to the field of house- 
hold equipment. This year the program was centered 
on appliance instruction manuals. 

The nominating committee—Vivian Overand (chair- 
man), Clarice Bloom, and Kathryn Philson proposed 
candidates for vice-chairman. Mary Purchase was 
elected. 


September 1961 


The chairman wishes to thank each and every one 
who helped to make her term of office such a rewarding 
experience.—Lyp1A INMAN, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


A committee, consisting of Mary Whitlock (chair- 
man), Thelma Thompson, and Henrietta Thompson, 
was appointed at the annual meeting in Denver to write 
a statement on support of the Textile Fiber Products 
Identification Act and American Standard L22. Copies 
of the statement were mailed by AHEA Headquarters 
to officers of the AHEA textiles and clothing section, 
state association chairmen of textiles and clothing, 
AHEA consumer interests committee, and to state asso- 
ciation chairmen of consumer interests, AHEA legisla- 
tion committee and state association chairmen of legis- 
lation, state presidents, and to the Association’s general 
mailing list and the textile trade press. 

The Textile Handbook, which was prepared by mem- 
bers of the textiles and clothing section with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA editor of publica- 
tions, was published in December. The reception of 
this publication has been gratifying. A committee on 
review and revision of the Handbook (consisting of 
Pauline E. Keeney, chairman, Thelma Thompson, and 
Bernice Mohlenhoff) has been appointed. This com- 
mittee will be responsible for keeping the Handbook 
up to date as new editions become necessary. 

A list of names and addresses of sources for clothing 
laboratory equipment and supplies, which was prepared 
by a committee chaired by Helen Chambers, was circu- 
lated to section members in different geographical 
regions of the country for suggestions and additions to 
the list. The final list will be completed and distributed 
early in 1962. 

Initial steps have been taken on the compilation of 
a bibliography of recent research in textiles and cloth- 
ing. A committee has been appointed to formulate 
plans for assembling such a bibliography. The members 
of the committee are Lois Gilmore, Mary Lou Rosen- 
cranz, and Ruth Galbraith. 

Henrietta Thompson has represented the textiles and 
clothing section on the steering committee of the re- 
search section. She has assisted the research committee 
by compiling a report on support of clothing and textile 
research and critical needs in research in the area. 

The nominating committee, composed of Esther 
Cormany and Evelyn Stout, completed its assignment 
of recommendations for vice-chairman for the 1960-61 
slate. 

Dissemination of research findings in textiles and 
clothing has been a recurring point of emphasis in the 
program of action for the section over the past several 
years. The section program for the annual meeting was 
planned to help implement this part of the program of 
work. We are indebted to Mrs. Stella B. Schulz, chair- 
man, and Pauline Keeney, program committee, for 
making this program possible.—Lots Gm.mMore, Chair- 
man 
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From Professional Sections 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Various colleges and universities have been active in 
supporting the program of work for the Association 
and for our professional section in 1960-61. Many of 
these activities have been reported as special features 
in the JournaL or Home Economics. For this the 
editor and the individual contributors are to be 
commended. 

The activities range from an international friendship 
project as reported by the University of Connecticut 
Home Economics Club, curriculum studies, courses in 
specific areas, honors programs, educational TV, to 
career studies for more effective recruitment. 

Minnesota developed a career questionnaire which 
was used with approximately 2500 junior and senior 
students in 49 high schools. Returns were received 
from every school contacted, totaling 77 per cent. 
Twelve per cent were interested in home economics. 
The greatest number of students interested in home 
economics were from the smaller schools. The home 
economics positions which appealed to the greatest 
number were in business and industry. Teaching, jour- 
nalism, and food and nutrition followed in that order. 
Much valuable information was collected. Sister Kath- 
leen, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, was chairman 
of the committee that made the study in Minnesota. 

In the April JournaL, your chairman has reported 
the conference she attended in Washington at the Office 
of Education. As your representative, she attended the 
French Lick Workshop in July. This meeting was 
planned by the Division of Home Economics of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities to study articulation and differentiation of 
secondary and university levels of home economics. 

All of us have noted with pride the many new home 
economics buildings that have been dedicated in the 
past year. These represent real milestones in the prog- 
ress and development of home economics. Many of 
these bear the names of leaders in home economics 
teaching, research, and extension. They serve as living 
memorials to the dedication and foresight of those 
persons for whom they are named: Stanley, Justin, 
McNeal, White.—FLorence McKinney, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


In the interests of focusing the attention of home 
economics teachers in the elementary, secondary, and 
adult education section upon the efforts needed through- 
out the country to develop quality in home economics 
instruction, the program of work for 1960-62 stressed: 
(1) the development of evaluative devices and/or 
learning experiences by home economics teachers with 
their classes aimed at evaluating progress toward the 
competences in New Directions and (2) the develop- 
ment of action research at all grade levels to assist 


REPORTS FROM PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


teachers in gaining pertinent information to increase 
effective instruction. 

Only 12 state chairmen reported some kind of 
activity which seemed to have contributed to the over- 
all goal of the section. 

Iowa reported that recommendations for curriculum 
at various levels, resulting from a study of the attitudes 
of married homemakers toward their high school home 
economics experiences, are proving to be helpful to 
teachers. The ESA section of the Iowa Association co- 
operated with the IHEA communications committee 
on an image study which was undertaken as a special 
project. A finding of particular interest to the ESA 
section was the fact that those who work closely both 
with teaching and extension groups had a better 
“image” of home economists than did those working 
with any other group 

Utah exhibited many outstanding learning devices 
and ideas developed by teachers at the state home 
economics association convention in April, 

Arkansas reported that the homemaking teachers in 
the state worked on a curriculum guide for the junior 
high school during the school year and that curriculum 
workshops were planned for the summer session at 
teacher-education institutions. 

Tennessee reported many community and _inter- 
national approaches used as learning experiences by 
home economics teachers. A Tennessee home economics 
teacher carried out a survey among one hundred teach- 
ers in the state and reported the results at the 
Tennessee Home Economics Association’s state con- 
vention in April as a summary of the ways these 
teachers use to teach foods and nutrition in the 
secondary school. 

Connecticut gathered together all of the 1959-6] 
JournnaL oF Home Economics articles of interest to 
members of the section and prepared a file of them for 
study at the state association meeting. The section was 
responsible for exhibiting the posters prepared by the 
JourNAL staff and available from AHEA Headquarters. 

California reported that three sections of the state 
association had held stimulating meetings in which 
New Directions was used as a point of departure. A 
major presentation on the implications of New Direc- 
tions for all home economists was given at the biennial 
convention of the state association in March. The state 
chairmen sent all section chairmen an attractive one- 
page flyer setting the theme for the year’s work, 
“Sharing Materials and Ideas.” 

Massachusetts reported that students in one com- 
munity expressed their ideas about the influence of 
homemaking education on their daily lives through the 
means of an exhibit. 

Missouri reported that a project with several dozen 
homemaking teachers throughout the state was started 
this year. Each of the co-operating teachers is working 
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on learning experiences and evaluating devices for one 
selected competence. 

South Dakota reported the development of a criterion 
for selecting learning experiences as one outcome of a 
major research project being carried on by one of the 
state’s homemaking teachers. This criterion was shared 
with homemaking teachers in the state by its publica- 
tion in a state newsletter. 

Programs for the section at the 1961 annual meeting 
were geared to instructional procedures which have 
led to quality programs in home economics education 
at all grade levels. 

The section’s state chairmen held a meeting during 
the 1961 annual meeting to clarify the section’s pro- 
gram of work and to discuss organizational procedures 
to make increasing progress toward its goals during 
1961-62.—Dororuy M. SCHNELL, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE 

Home economics extension work has been challenged 
with the opportunity to help families acquire knowledge 
and skills that will enable them to meet the problems 
of an ever-changing social and economic world. Our 
plan of action for 1960-62 has been divided into two 
sections for the member, as a home economist in Exten- 
sion Service and as Extension program leaders in the 
nation, state, or county. 

This year's program at the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting placed emphasis on an 
Extension worker as a home economist. Extension 
workers have been encouraged to take every oppor- 
tunity to bring information before the public that will 
strengthen the home economics program in their state. 
Extension workers have taken an active part in career 
days in high schools and in college senior days. 

Many home economics Extension workers are taking 
advantage of scholarships and doing graduate and post- 
graduate work, but the need for more home economists 
in Extension is always with us. 

Through county and state programs, the Extension 
home economists have worked with Extension workers 
from foreign countries who have come to observe their 
program in action. Many home economists with Exten- 
sion experiences are now working with programs in 
foreign countries, through ICA and foreign agricultural 
organizations. 

Through 4-H Club work and adult home economics 
work, the Extension workers have given leadership and 
education to encourage rural young people to complete 
their high school education and go on into college work. 

Much attention has been given to working with 
young mothers with small children. Increased demands 
for family life programs have been obvious in the pro- 
gram this year. 

One of the greatest challenges of the Extension home 
economist today is to assist families in understanding 
the changes that are taking place in the community and 
to help the rural family develop the needed leadership 
to make use of the services available to it.—Vioia K. 
Hansen, Chairman 


September 1961 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Part I. ACTIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Social action 

Members of this section are studying the suggested 
plans for reorganization of the Children’s Bureau, with- 
in the framework of over-all reorganization of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Their 
findings and suggestions will be made available to 
AHEA headquarters if needed in development of a 
statement of policy by AHEA on this matter. 

Implementation of the recommendations of the White 
House Conferences, especially the 1961 Conference on 
Aging, will be given special attention in our program 
of work for 1961-62. 

The education committee has completed its work on 
planning a suggested curriculum for graduate study 
leading to a Master of Science degree in Home Eco- 
nomics and Social Welfare. A final report was made 
to the colleges and universities and the health and 
welfare sections at annual meeting this year. 


Public relations and communications 

Our program, held jointly with the nutrition section 
at the 1960 annual meeting, “Implications for the Home 
Economist—Programs for the Aging,” was the subject 
of a memorandum sent out by J. L. Roney, director of 
the Public Welfare Project on Aging of the American 
Public Welfare Association, to all state welfare admin- 
istrators. Mrs. Thelma Porter, nutrition section chairman, 
who presided, provided Mr. Roney with reprints of the 
papers as they were reported, pages 816 through 820 
in the December JourNAL. These were attached to the 
memorandum with the suggestion that they be passed 
on to the public welfare staff person in each state who 
is responsible for programs for the aging. 

Two articles by members of the health and welfare 
section have appeared in the JournnaL. These were 
planned to interpret to the AHEA membership how 
the services of home economists are used in. Home- 
maker Service programs and of what the responsibilities 
of a public health agency consist. 

The first article was prepared by Mrs. Nathalie D. 
Preston, supervisor of Homemaker Service and home 
economics consultant with the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service and Children’s Aid Society, and Henri 
Mae Younge, home economics consultant to the Home- 
maker Service of the New York City Department of 
Welfare. 

The second article was authored by Mrs. Iva Bennett, 
supervising nutritionist with the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Homemaker Service 

Mrs. Mabel Moore, Community Service Society, New 
York City, is the new chairman of this committee. 
Members met in New York on February 20 to bring 
themselves up to date and map out their future pro- 
gram. Among the projects discussed were: 

An effort to keep the directory of home economists 
in Homemaker Service programs up to date. 
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The need to define more accurately the possible con- 
tributions of home economists to Homemaker Services, 
especially for purposes of interpretation to agency 
administrators. 


Membership and recruitment committee 

Work has been carried well forward toward the goal 
of a directory for our section. However, the committee 
feels that to obtain data on a sufficiently major segment 
of our members and compile it into a usable form will 
require more time. Mrs. Betty Lou Taif has been 
chairman for 1960-61. Marietta Eichelberger, as chair- 
man of the Illinois Health and Welfare Section for 
1961-62, took over chairmanship on July 1. The Re- 
habilitation Committee report follows this report. 


Program committee 

Mary Egan, director of the nutrition division in the 
Children’s Bureau, USDHEW, has been chairman of 
the committee which has planned our program for the 
1961 annual meeting. Jointly with the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education section, we have 
planned a program on the topic “Working Together in 
the Community to Meet the Needs of Families.” 

Members of the nominating committee for the health 
and welfare section for 1961-62 are Helen Brecht, home 
economics consultant, Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Robina Bland, nutritionist, Du 
Page County Health Department, Wheaton, Illinois. 


Part II. RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Two recommendations from the health and welfare 
section have been or are being considered: 

1. A recommendation presented at the 1960 post-con- 
vention board meeting for a National Joint AHEA and 
ADA Committee on Rehabilitation has been carried 
out. The AHEA co-chairman is Mrs. Elizabeth May. 

2. The recommendation of a group of our members that 
AHEA establish an Association committee on Home- 
maker Services. 

Through a Homemaker Service committee, the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association can further imple- 
ment many of the recommendations of both the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth and 
the 1961 White House Conference on Aging.—HELEeN 
E. Hucues, Chairman 


Rehabilitation Committee— Regional committee jointly 
with American Dietetic Association and Health and 
Welfare Section of AHEA 
The AHEA and ADA joint committee on rehabilita- 

tion has held four meetings in New York City during 

the year. The compiling of the proceedings of the June 

1960 Workshop, “Expanding the Services of the Home 

Economist in Rehabilitation,” has been the principal 

objective of the year. We were fortunate that AHEA 

Headquarters published them for us. Financially we 

came out in the black due to a grant from the Office 

of Vocational Rehabilitation. Single copies of the 
published proceedings are available free of charge from 
the AHEA Headquarters as long as the supply lasts. 
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The committee has been exploring the use made of 
the proceedings. The New Jersey home economists, 
nutritionists, and dietitians under the leadership of two 
of our committee members, Gertrude Lotwin and Mar- 
garet Zealand, have found them helpful in their com- 
munications. The proceedings were used in the plan- 
ning stages for the New Jersey Conference on the 
Handicapped in March 1961. Mrs. Elizabeth May, 
dean of the School of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and A. June Bricker, executive 
secretary of AHEA, participated in the program, “Inde- 
pendent Living for the Handicapped.” 

The AHEA and ADA executive boards have acted 
upon the recommendations of the Workshop, “Expand- 
ing the Services of the Home Economist in Rehabilita- 
tion,” and a national rehabilitation committee has been 
appointed by AHEA and ADA. It is expected that the 
present Eastern Seaboard Committee will be a nucleus 
for a regional committee when the national committee 
begins to function. 

Clarice Scott, clothing specialist of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 
presented her clothing designs for disabled homemakers 
at a joint meeting of home economists and public health 
nurses in New York City this winter. She reports that 
there are now two loan exhibits. The exhibits consist 
of 20 articles weighing 30 pounds. Those borrowing 
the exhibit must pay shipping charges. It is recom- 
mended that wherever it is sent, it be shown to more 
than one group if possible. 

Seven members of our committee participated in the 
International Congress on Rehabilitation by assisting 
Dean Elizabeth May in the international exhibit, “Inde- 
pendent Living for Handicapped Homemakers,” spon- 
sored by the International Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. It proved to be a very rewarding experience. 

The executive secretary of AHEA requested the com- 
mittee to prepare a suggested statement of functions 
for the joint AHEA and ADA national committee on 
rehabilitation and to make suggestions for the national 
committee members. Based on the experience of our 
committee for the past five years, this material was 
prepared and sent to AHEA Headquarters. In the 
future this committee will function as a regional com- 
mittee under the newly formed AHEA-ADA committee 
on rehabilitation—Ruta B. Hayes, Rehabilitation 
Chairman, Health and Welfare Section 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS 


Forward thinking, sound planning, and determined 
efforts to accomplish the objectives of HEIB are evi- 
denced in the reports summarized here. The accom- 
plishments are a result of personal and professional 
interest and work by national and local HEIB officers, 
committee chairmen, and individual members. Excel- 
lent progress has been made on some major projects 
started this year that will require two or more years 
to complete. 
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As of April 15, 1961, the section membership totaled 
2,134. This is a gain of 109 members over last year. 
There are 41 local groups. 

It is with pride that I present to the American Home 
Economics Association the annual report of the Home 
Economists in Business section. 

During the year the national secretary, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Will, has attended three meetings of the executive 
committee, prepared and distributed minutes. She has 
updated the Home Economists in Business section’s 
historical records. 

The treasurer, Marguerite Gustafson, had the books 
audited as of August 1, 1961, and filed the audit with 
the section secretary. Members were notified of state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements for the year 1960-61 
in the first section newsletter of the year. A budget 
comparison and financial statement was prepared for 
presentation at the planning board meeting held in 


Chicago, January 9, 1961. 


Program of Work (Genevieve Allen, chairman ) 

The 1960-61 HEIB program of work was set to 
guide the 41 local groups in planning professional 
projects and programs for the year. The program-of- 
work committee prepared information and suggestions 
within the three subject-matter areas—foods and nutri- 
tion; textiles, apparel, and home furnishings; and hous- 
ing and household equipment—to help the local chair- 
men in carrying out the objectives on a local level. 
Specific activities of the program-of-work committee 
follow: 

Foods and nutrition (Peggy Ware, chairman) 

Peggy Ware and her committee are to be commended 
for their efforts in keeping local groups up to date on 
nutrition. Four nutrition newsletters during the year 
have included program suggestions in the foods and 
nutrition field, a round-up of new products and nutri- 
tion reviews, a bibliography of recommended nutrition 
books, and a review of legislation pertaining to food 
additives, the international aspects of nutrition, and a 
review of literature on cholesterol. 

Textiles, apparel, and home furnishings (Beth Peter- 

son, chairman ) 

In line with the objective to keep HEIB’s and edu- 
cators informed of important developments in the field, 
the committee asked local groups to devote one pro- 
gram to an exploration of the new ASA standards for 
textiles, L-22, and the Textile Fiber Products Identi- 
fication Act. The assistance of Alice Linn, federal 
Extension Service clothing specialist, was enlisted to 
interpret L-22 to homemakers and retailers via the state 
Extension specialists and the county home agents. 

Questionnaires were sent to 135 textile industries to 
survey job opportunities. A summary will be sent to 
colleges throughout the country which offer a major in 
textiles and clothing since college educators have 
expressed the desire for more information about job 
opportunities so that students may be better prepared. 

One section of the Source List of Educational Mate- 

‘rials in Textiles and Related Fields was revised. The 
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availability of the source list was brought to the atten- 
tion of the local group members. 

Housing and houschold equipment 

Blanch, chairman) 

Basic information on major appliances was requested 
from 27 manufacturers. Information was consolidated 
and sent to local group and local housing and house- 
hold equipment chairmen to assist them in planning 
a successful program on equipment. Work is nearly 
completed on a bibliography of articles on housing and 
household equipment appearing in popular magazines 
which are available in most libraries. The information 
will be sent to local groups. The committee continued 
to promote the AHEA’s Handbook of Household Equip- 
ment Terminology by acquainting newspaper food and 
equipment editors, home agents, and teachers of its 


(Josephine 


availability. 

National Newsletter (Genevieve Allen, editor) 

Five issues of the National Newsletter were printed. 
The Newsletter was used as a means of bringing the 
groups together in a united effort to advance our pro- 
fession. Articles were published to stimulate, en- 
courage, and inform the members and thus aid them 
in their work of improving individual and family life. 

Newsletter promotion (Shirley McGillicuddy, chair- 

man ) 

Twenty-two local groups met the eligibility require- 
ments for the Newsletter contest by publishing four 
issues during the year. As usual, there was keen com- 
petition for the award which was made at the 
section’s meeting in Cleveland to the Philadelphia 
group for Kite and Key Notes. Although a revised 
score sheet facilitated the evaluation this year, the 
committee has asked to submit their recommendations 
for improving the judging procedures and _ scoring 
sheets. 

Advisory committee (Verna McCallum Gall, chair- 

man) 

The advisory committee is made up of seven mem- 
bers representing the seven geographical areas of the 
United States. Verna Gall, our immediate past national 
chairman, served as chairman for the group of advisers. 
Activities of each area representative have been admi- 
rable though varied according to the needs of the 
local groups. Each adviser has written two or more 
letters to the groups in her area. In addition, each has 
counseled on such matters as membership, newsletters, 
scholarship plans, and recruitment workshops. They 
have been guest speakers at local group and state 
meetings. They have helped to plan workshops and 
career days. 


Special committees have also accomplished much this 
year, as indicated by the following brief summaries: 


Constitution, bylaws, and handbook (Helen Wolcott, 
chairman) 

A study is being made to update the current consti- 

tution, bylaws, and handbook. It is felt that a revision 

may simplify procedures and broaden the benefits to 
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members in the section. A nationally recognized organi- 
zation consultant has been engaged to work with a 
special organization planning committee. The purpose 
of the committee will be to study the structure of the 
organization to improve member services. Recom- 
mendations will be presented to the members for their 
approval. 

The HEIB executive committee has recommended 
that membership qualifications in the section be 
changed to include “home economists in departments 
of private and governmental agencies run for profit.” 
This amendment was presented for approval at the 
business meeting in Cleveland. 


Directory classification (Nell Morris, chairman) 

This special committee was appointed for a one-year 
term to study and simplify job classification symbols 
used in the membership directory. Recommendations 
accepted at the mid-year board meeting were as 
follows: 

Past service members (PSM) will now be listed as 
alumna members (AM). 

Those listed as consultants will be asked to complete 
a brief form annually to show that they meet the speci- 
fied requirements. 


Directory promotion (Edna Poyner, chairman) 

On September 13, 1960, 1,195 HEIB Membership 
Directories came off the press; 900 of these were 
ordered by local groups. A year-long promotion was 
launched resulting in the sale of a total of 1,073 
(4/15/61). Notice of the availability of the directories 
appeared in all home economics magazines and the 
HEIB National Newsletter. 


Finished foods (Helen Rose, chairman) 

This committee has made an outstanding professional 
contribution by developing a long-time plan for assem- 
bling acceptable descriptions of our fine modern foods. 
The first material on Cake Mix Cakes—Shortening Type 
was published in the April 1961 Journnat or Home 
Economics. Reprints are available, and a copy is also 
to be included with each AHEA Handbook of Food 
Preparation. The following materials were presented 
to the AHEA reviewing and consulting committee at 
the Cleveland meeting: 


A fact sheet explaining the meaning, purpose, general 
function, operation, and plans of the finished foods 
committee. Copies of this fact sheet are available for 
use by the committee, HEIB, and other AHEA 


members. 

The outline of material on Cake Mix Cakes—Foam 
Type scheduled to appear in a fall issue of the JounNAL 
oF HoME Economics. 

The outline of material on Pie Crusts scheduled for 
publication in the spring, 1962. 

Members of the 1959-60 committee for finished foods 
were: 

Mrs. Ruth Andre 

(chairman) 


The Pillsbury Company 
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Agnes Garvey General Electric Company 
(co-chairman ) 

Margaret DeAtley 

Mrs. Helen M. Hallbert 

Lolita H. Harper 


Whirlpool Corporation 
General Mills, Inc. 
Cincinnati Gas & 

Electric Co. 
General Foods Corporation 


Helen Rose 


1960-61 members were: 

Helen Rose (chairman) 

Margaret DeAtley 
(co-chairman ) 


General Foods Corporation 
Whirlpool Corporation 


Procter & Gamble 
Company 

Mrs. Frances M. Folsom Hotpoint Home 
Economics Institute 

General Mills, Inc. 

Rochester Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Lydia Cooley 


Jan Korslund 
Irene L. Muntz 


General arrangements (Evelyn Winkes, chairman) 

The work of the general arrangements chairman and 
her committees began early in the fall preceding the 
convention. All plans were completed cn schedule in 
April so that preconvention flyers and registration forms 
could be sent out to individual members. Outstanding 
original ideas have been developed to make the pre- 
convention in Cleveland operate smoothly for each 
member attending. 


International relations (Helen Hallbert, chairman) 

A letter was sent to 120 home economists in business 
in other countries inviting them to attend the 1961 
HEIB preconvention. Eighteen asked for registration 
forms and hotel reservation forms. A special breakfast 
get-together was planned for the international home 
economists attending. 


Membership credentials (Christine Millar, chairman) 

The purpose of this committee is to act on question- 
able membership applications. Four applications were 
acted upon this year. One was accepted; one was not 
accepted because she was a graduate of a college with 
fewer than three instructors in home economics and 
had not had experience under the supervision of a 
HEIB; another did not hold a degree from an accred- 
ited college; and another was not eligible under the 
present rules of “business run for profit.” 


Membership promotion (Roxie Howlett, chairman) 

The chairman carried on an active membership pro- 
motion program during the year by enlisting the 
assistance of the regional advisory committee. Local 
group and membership chairmen were reminded of 
the most popular methods of recruiting members. A 
special letter was sent in May to emphasize the values 
of membership in one’s professional section. 


Nominating (Helen Mandigo, chairman) 

Local HEIB groups were requested to submit the 
names of possible candidates for the office of chairman- 
elect and secretary 1961-62. Using a systematic method 
the names of Helen Hallbert for chairman-elect and 
Inez Jobe for secretary were found to have the highest 
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score. Their names were placed on the official AHEA 
ballot, and they were elected. 


Program (Mary Elizabeth Huck, chairman) 

To plan a program so enticing that 2,134 women 
will want to attend and to please them on arrival was 
the challenging job of the convention program chair- 
man. The program was planned on a high level to 
point. out new dimensions in home economics for each 
member despite her experience or lack of it. The com- 
mittee is to be congratulated for bringing outstanding 
speakers and for recognizing that many of our own 
members can make a fine contribution. 


Public relations (Prudence Dom, chairman) 

The local groups have done some very interesting 
and fine projects to show co-operation in community 
activities. In the television field, business home econo- 
mists who have traveled this year have made great 
effort in their interviews on stations across the country 
to stress the work being done by themselves and other 
home economists in business and how it fits into the 
over-all marketing, advertising, and merchandising 
activities of a company. An article on home economists 
in business appeared in Food Field Reporter the week 
of April 24. This talked about various large home 
economics departments and quoted several home econo- 
mists in business on the types of work covered in this 


field. 


Scholarship plan (Naomi Koehler, chairman) 

With the approval of the delegates at the 1960 con- 
vention in Denver, Naomi Koehler was asked to pro- 
ceed with the development of a National HEIB Scholar- 
ship Plan. A preliminary draft was presented at the 
mid-year meeting for suggestions and approval. The 
suggested changes were incorporated into the plan, and 
it was again submitted to local group chairmen, the 
central steering committee, and executive board. Par- 
liamentary and legal advice was sought in order to set 
up the plan properly. As a result the original scholar- 
ship plan was revised and approval to establish an 
Educational Foundation as a legal repository for tax- 
free contributions was sought of the delegate body of 
the HEIB section at the Cleveland meeting. 


Recruitment and vocational guidance (Cleo Cottrell, 

chairman) 

Nearly all of the local grouns have planned and/or 
participated in recruitment anc vocational guidance 
activities during the year. They tailored their plans to 
their individual area needs. An excellent script pre- 
pared and used successfully by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company is being mailed to the local groups for their 
use in planning for next year. 


Office administrator (Elspeth Bennett) 

Elspeth Bennett has done a commendable job of 
keeping our records and membership credentials in 
order. Special membership services due to transfers, 
name change, resignation, and such were given to 533 
home economists in business. Hi-Lights of HEIB, a 
new promotional publication, was planned, printed, and 
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distributed under the capable direction of Nancy 
Kelsey with the assistance of AHEA. Complimentary 
copies of the folder along with suggestions for use and 
a letter from the national chairman were sent to each 
HEIB member. Many wrote to tell of their plans for 
using the new folder, which is available from AHEA. 


The reports from our local group chairmen show that 
this has been a good year of accomplishments. We 
sincerely regret that space does not permit listing the 
excellent projects carried on by these individual groups. 
One must be reminded that the good was done in the 
doing, not in being reported here. Throughout the year 
there has been a good working relationship with the 
local groups, section executive committee, and with 
AHEA. We look forward to working together in the 
future.—JEANNE Paris, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN HOMEMAKING 


To be a part of such a great and unique organization 
as the American Home Economics Association is indeed 
a rare and real privilege. Our California members have 
expressed our position so well that I want to pass their 
statement along. They ask: “Why Belong?” “Home 
Economics is a profession from which we can never 
really ‘retire.’ As home economists we have an obliga- 
tion to our profession and to ourselves to continue pro- 
fessional growth. As homemakers we have the unique 
opportunity to bridge the gap between full-time home 
economists and the homemakers of the community. 
We are in a position to actively promote wholesome 
community life, to develop public understanding of 
home economics, and to interest young people in our 
profession.” 

In fulfilling our New Directions In ACTION FOR 
Home Economists In HoMEMAKING for 1960-62, our 
members have participated in various ways. 

1. Social action 

HEIH members have worked with and for their 
various state associations as well as the national AHEA 
by giving plantings to the national headquarters, count- 
ing ballots, awarding AHEA memberships to graduat- 
ing seniors, attending national meetings, studying fur- 
ther the findings of the conference on aging to find 
where HEIH members can be most effective. 

2. International relations 

HEIH members have contributed directly to inter- 
preting American family life and home economics to 
international guests through their co-operation with the 
IEES (International Educational Exchange Service) 
program which we were called upon to support again 
this year, as well as to other guests here for the Inter- 
national Congress on Nutrition, and the American Field 
Service. 

3. Education 

By updating our professional information in our own 
local meetings as well as state meetings, not to mention 
refresher courses both on and off various campuses, we 
are learning all we can about marketing changes, plan- 
ning our dollars for better living, new laundry tech- 
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niques, gas and electric equipment, mental health, new 
trends and fabrics for interior decorating, textile work- 
shops and new sewing methods, efforts to find our place 
as women, and nutrition and diets for all ages. This 
last was the focal point at our section meeting in Cleve- 
land. Ruth M. Leverton was our speaker on the subject 
“Food for Today’s Homemaker, Her Family and the 
World.” 
4. Tests and surveys 

When called upon to test recipes for the United 
Nations cookbook, four of our states—California, New 
York, Illinois, and Washington—responded within a 
two-week period with ten testers from each state. 
These states were asked because of the availability of 
supplies. Other groups in our section have done surveys 
on such items as trading stamps, soap, breads, and 
trends in research in agriculture and home economics. 
Some have done research for a new textbook on family 
clothing and a management guide for the working 
homemaker. Our New Directions committee chairman, 
Mrs. Gladys Clark of Columbus, Ohio, keeps us well 
informed via our Newsletter of such activities. 
5. Service 

Our conservation and safety committee headed by 
Mrs. Lois Frank of Laramie, Wyoming, and her com- 
mittee members from the same town, Mrs. June Winkel 
and Mrs. Ruth McNamee, pass on information to our 
many groups via our section Newsletter. Our members 
throughout the nation give service in many other ways 
to their communities by judging shows such as the 
wool contests; giving food demonstrations; providing 
food for groups and institutions; teaching sewing and 
foods classes for teen-agers, adults, 4-H clubs, YWCA, 
Red Cross; judging at state and county fairs; helping 
with senior citizen groups and at veterans hospitals, to 
mention but a few. 
6. Public relations and communications 

In trying to realize the goals established by AHEA 
and our state programs of work, we had a program 
of “Coins for Cleveland” to send as many state chair- 
men and members as possible to the national meeting. 
We have a most professional Newsletter, thanks to our 
fine editor, Mrs. Leona Nelson of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and her helpers, Mrs. Deloris Jensen and Mrs. 
Carol Murphy. Members in the Twin City area help 
our circulation manager, Mrs. Evelyn Hagen of Min- 
neapolis, get the letters out promptly to our members. 
We would be only too glad to send many more News- 
letters if the groups would send in their subscriptions. 


7. Recruitment and membership 

Although our membership rolls show that we have 
190 registered HEIH groups in every state except 
Hawaii, New Hampshire, and West Virginia, we still 
have prospects of more next year from the indications 
on the reports of the state HEIH chairmen. Most 
groups support scholarships for home economics in one 
way or another, either the AHEA International Scholar- 
ship Fund, their own state association fund, or some 


fund of their own. A large per cent of the groups 
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either have their own career day or tea for prospective 
home economics students or co-operate with their state 
association. Many have 
school counselors as well. Others give out home eco- 
nomics information literature, set up exhibits in their 
libraries, show films concerning our profession, and 


“Career” workshops for the 


supply their newspapers with current home economics 
material. 

The officers of this section try to keep everything 
co-ordinated for the members. The vice-chairman, : Mrs. 
Mabel K. Abbott of Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania, 
worked out the excellent program for the 1961 Cleve- 
land meeting. Our secretary, Mrs. Jean Kennedy of 
Boise, Idaho, prepared. the minutes from the 1960 
Denver meeting. The nominating committee, headed 
by Mrs. Velma Hirst of Denver, Colorado, Mrs. Alberta 
Longmire, Knoxville, Tennessee, and Mrs. Frances 
Shoppeck, Morton Grove, Illinois, have furnished us 
with most capable officers for next year, namely, chair- 
man-elect, Mrs. Gayle Wilson, Fort Worth, Texas, and 
secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Herm, Washington, Illinois. 
The nominating committee for this coming year is 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mabel K. Abbott with 
Mrs. Marjorie Jennings, Missoula, Montana, who will 
present a slate for the offices of vice-chairman and 
secretary. 

The thanks of all the members of the HEIH section 
go to Mrs. Jean Miller, Ohio HEIH chairman, and Mrs. 
Marie Salzman, Cleveland, for their fine work with the 
co-operation of the Ohio HEIH groups for our excellent 
section meeting in Cleveland. 

Again, let me say what a privilege it is to serve as 
chairman of this section. An appropriate definition of 
the HEIH section might be “a built-in testing laboratory 
of the American Home Economics Association fully 
staffed by trained technicians in every and all fields 
connected with home economics.”"—CHARLOTTE V. 
Jacosson, Chairman 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


In January, a letter was sent to all state section chair- 
men and state presidents to interpret the Plan for 
Action for 1960-62 and call attention to the AHEA 
program of work. 

1. Promote interest in institution administration as a 


profession 

Members in some states have co-operated with the 
state dietetic association to give talks and show slides 
and films depicting careers in institution administration 
in schools, college residence halls, and hospitals. 

2. Create interest in each state in section activities 

The letter sent to state chairmen was reproduced and 
distributed to section members in several states. Re- 
sponses indicated an interest in school lunch programs 
and in planning facilities for food service. 

In May 1961 another letter suggested that each state 
send a representative to the section meeting in June 
1961 to participate in a discussion of objectives and 
plans for action for the future. 
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3. Stimulate interest in research in institution admin- 
istration 

An article on research in institution administration 
was published in the JournNAL as a part of the series of 
articles on research in home economics; it was also 
included in the bulletin “Home Economics Research, 
1909-1959.” 

Mildred Bonnell has been appointed chairman of the 
section’s research committee for 1960-62. She compiled 
a list and brief abstracts of research in progress or com- 
pleted since May 1960. This was distributed to mem- 
bers attending the section meeting and to those who 
contributed information (available from AHEA for 
25 cents). 

A letter describing the activities of the section’s 
research committee was sent to the chairman of the 
research section. Mildred Bonnell will represent the 
institution administration section on the steering com- 
mittee of the research section. 

A report of regional research in institution admin- 
istration was included in the program of the research 
section at the annual meeting. 

4. Co-operate with allied organizations to assist in im- 
provement of health care 

College and university faculty and others in institu- 
tion administration positions have given assistance, 
particularly to groups planning food service facilities 
and organization of food service in homes for the aged. 
5. Participate in continuing education programs 

There has been no report to date regarding planning 
or conducting workshops for supervisory food service 
personnel in child care institutions. 

6. Plan for a conference for college and university 
teachers in institution administration 

State chairmen queried colleges and universities 
where institution administration is a part of the curricu- 
lum to determine interest in a conference. Eighteen 
persons with experience in college teaching, internship 
direction, and in hospital, college, and school food 
service were asked to indicate problems related to 
teaching institution administration courses; this informa- 
tion will be used as a guide to program planning. 

The executive board of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation has approved that Association’s co-operating 
with the AHEA in the conference and will appoint a 
person to serve as co-chairman. The AHEA executive 
committee has also approved this co-operation. 

Other action 

A request for the Association to affiliate with the 
Institutional Research Council was referred to the 
section for recommendation. Since this was not 
discussed at the 1960 section meeting, it was recom- 
mended .to the executive committee that the Asso- 
ciation not affiliate at present but continue to be 
interested and watch the development of the Council. 
Recommendations 

It is recommended that a real effort be made to 
increase members’ interest and activities in the program 
of work for the section by initiating a steering com- 
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mittee to study ideas and suggestions evolving from 
the discussion held during the annual section meeting 
and to propose objectives and plans for action to meet 
the needs of the section members. 

It is also recommended that the proposed conference 
for college and university teachers of institution admin- 
istration be planned for the fiscal year 1961-62 and that 
the AHEA and ADA co-operate in sponsoring and 
planning the program. 

It has been suggested that the section’s research 
report be duplicated for wider distribution to colleges 
and universities and other members who might re- 
quest it—BEATRICE DonaLpson, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


Home Economics Research, 1909-1959, a bulletin 
compiled from the series of JouRNAL articles summariz- 
ing contributions of research in the various areas, was 
published by AHEA in October 1960. The bulletin is 
a fine addition to the literature of home economics and 
is a significant contribution to a better understanding 
of home economics and to increasing understanding of 
the challenges and opportunities in research. 

The steering committee of the section, whose mem- 
bers represent the various interests of AHEA’s research 
workers, was expanded during the year to include a 
representative of institution administration, Mildred 
Bonnell. Other members of the committee were: 
Frances Obst, art; Jessie Mize, family economics-home 
management; Carlfred B. Broderick, family relations 
and child development; Frances Carlin, food and nutri- 
tion; Florence Ehrenkranz, housing and household 
equipment; Henrietta Thompson, textiles and clothing; 
Hester Chadderdon, home economics education; Bere- 
nice Mallory, Office of Education; Esther Batchelder, 
Institute of Home Economics; and Mary Beth Minden, 
State Experiment Stations Division, USDA. The com- 
mittee aids the section by giving guidance and sugges- 
tions in the development of its program. This year the 
committee in addition has functioned very actively as 
a working committee in promoting the section’s pro- 
gram of work. 

The steering committee members, together with the 
executive committee members and the immediate past 
chairman of the section, Sara Blackwell, served as the 
committee which planned the section’s annual meeting 
programs. The programs were planned to encourage 
greater participation in research as well as to convey 
new knowledge from research. The increased emphasis 
on research in programs of several other sections is 
gratifying. 

The section’s program to encourage broader interest 
in, and understanding of, research through activities of 
state associations has been directed by Kathleen A. 
Johnston, vice-chairman of the section and chairman of 
the committee of state chairmen of research. A number 
of states have active research section programs, includ- 
ing sponsorship of “graduate days” and research report 
sessions at state meetings. A summary of reports of 
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various state activities is being compiled for distribu- 
tion. State chairmen will hold a luncheon meeting in 
Cleveland. 

The need for a list of research personnel in home 
economics has been expressed by many members for 
several years. The first Directory of Persons Engaged 
in Home Economics Research was compiled by a sec- 
tion committee composed of Gladys Gilpin, secretary 
of the section as chairman, Berenice Mallory, and Laura 
Mae Webb, with the generous assistance of the AHEA 
headquarters staff, and was published in April 1961. 
The committee is most appreciative of the co-operation 
of so many Association members and colleagues which 
made the compilation of the Directory possible. 

As one means of stimulating broader participation in 
research and encouraging increased research, members 
of the steering committee, representing the several sub- 
ject-matter areas, have acted as a committee and com- 
piled information on agencies and organizations which 
are contributing financial support for research in the 
various areas of home economics. A list of potential 
sources of funds, previously compiled by members of 
the research section of the home economics division of 
AALGCSU, was used by the committee and many 
Association members co-operated by providing current 
information. Progress reports were prepared for pres- 
entation at the annual meeting. 

Faith Clark, Clara Storvick, and Margaret Warning 
(chairman) served as the section’s nominating com- 
mittee. 

This year the chairman of the research section was 
appointed by the president of the Association to serve, 
during her two-year term of office, as a member of the 
AHEA committee on federal research related to home 
economics. As a contribution to joint effort, members 
of the steering committee have served in compiling cur- 
rent evidence as to the extent and nature of needs for 
research in the various areas of home economics. Past 
studies by various committees were used as a basis for 
the current compilation. Many members of the section 
have contributed suggestions. 

During the year the research section has co-operated 
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with the committee on legislation and the headquarters 
staff in planning AHEA endorsement of consumer 
interest legislation and of congressional appropriation 
legislation supporting research in home economics. The 
section hopes that the AHEA legislative activity can be 
increased in the future, possibly through additional staff 
at headquarters.—Betry E. HawTHorne, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


The plan of action for 1960-61 stressed eight main 
objectives. In addition to membership, education, com- 
munication, and international relations, which were the 
four main objectives for the previous year, are social 
action, research, services, and recruitment. The two- 
year plan of action for the section follows the same 
major areas of emphasis as the AHEA program of work. 
In working in the same general areas, we, on the college 
level, feel more closely associated with the national 
professional association and can give greater support to 
its program. 

As of this year, we have 463 clubs which are affiliated 
with their state home economics associations and with 
the AHEA. Each club is active in working toward the 
goals which were set up on the national, state, and 
local levels. 

As a representative of the AHEA, I attended the 
Fifteenth National Conference on Citizenship in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last September. The keynote address, 
delivered by the Honorable Walter M. Bastian, was 
entitled, “America—A Government of the People, by the 
People, for the People.” 

The new section officers for 1961-62 elected by mail 
ballot are: president, Kathryn Gentry, Pepperdine Col- 
lege; first vice-president, Victoria Blum, Central Michi- 
gan University; second vice-president, Carolyn Starner, 
Indiana State College; secretary, Joyce Cryder, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

The experience and privilege of being an officer of 
the college clubs section has meant much to me in 
many ways. I would like to extend my deepest appre- 
ciation to all who helped to make this year a success. 
—Mary EvizaBetu KENDALL, President 


Lucille Rea, educational director of Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc., 
was honored during the National 4-H Conference in April for outstanding 
contributions to 4-H Clib work throughout the country. In the photograph 
at the right, Miss Kea shows her “Partner-in-4-H” citation to Mylo Downey, 
director of 4-H Club programs, Federal Extension Service, USDA, and Jan 
Barton, 4-H Conference delegate and home economics major at Texas 
Technological College, who presided at the awards luncheon. 

Julia Faltinson of Iowa State University and Sallie Hill of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer are to receive National 4-H Alumni Awards at the National 


4-H Club Congress in Chicago, November 26 to 30. 


Eunice Heywood, director of home economics programs in the Federal 
Extension Service, this year received the Superior Service Award at the 
annual awards ceremony of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in the 


late spring. 
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From Committees 
AGING 


This has been an active year for the committee on 
aging from three standpoints: 

1. Preparation for, and’ participation in, the White 
House Conference on* Aging held in Washington 
from January 9 to 13, 1961 

. Creation of an awareness of the services which home 
economists are prepared to give in the field of aging 
and of their willingness to assist in the work of local, 
state, and national agencies 

3. Stimulation of interest and active participation in this 
aspect of family life within our own professional 
groups 
In order that home economists who were named dele- 

gates to the WHC on Aging would be better prepared 

for their responsibilities, it was decided at the October 
meeting of the committee to have a pre-Conference 
meeting at headquarters. It was further decided to 
plan for a post-Conference meeting in order to discuss 
ways and means of effectively assisting in carrying out 
recommendations which were made at the Conference. 

Letters were written to the governors of all states 
and territories requesting copies of their state reports 
on aging and the names of home economists to be 
named as delegates so that the home economists could 
be invited to the pre- and post-Conference meetings. 
Information was given as to the various types of serv- 
ices home economists are prepared to give in programs 
related to aging. 

Presidents of state home economics associations also 
received letters asking for the names of delegates from 
the state and for information with respect to activities 
being carried on in their states. 

Letters were then sent to all delegates with the 
request that consideration be given to the following 
questions: 

1. What have home economists already done in your 
state to make your contribution felt in the work of 
state and local committees? 

. In what concrete ways were you able to demonstrate 
to other professional groups the contribution which 
home economics and our professional workers can 
make in this aspect of family life? 

. In the light of the experiences you have had in your 
state, what suggestions have you to help in making 
a significant contribution to the White House Con- 
ference on Aging? 

. What projects have home economists initiated and 
participated in in your state which have been de- 
signed to improve the well-being of older citizens? 
The meeting was attended by home economists from 

30 states and 9 government agencies. An even larger 

group attended the post-session. 

A panel of delegates from elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, extension, business, 
and social welfare and public health discussed the 
following questions: 
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. What do you think AHEA and affiliated state asso- 
ciations can and should do to implement the recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference on 
Aging? 

2. What do you think that home economists in your 
professional area can and should do to implement 
the recommendations? What are the opportunities, 
principles, and responsibilities with respect to the 
areas within our profession? 

The value of these sessions seems to have been far- 
reaching. Out of the discussions came a recommenda- 
tion for an AHEA workshop. This recommendation was 
approved by the AHEA executive committee. The 
president appointed a planning committee, and the 
workshop is scheduled for April 29 to May 2 at Purdue 
University. Approximately 100 persons will attend. It 
is hoped that each AHEA section chairman and a repre- 
sentative from each state home economics association 
can participate, together with others invited to give 
broad representation to the workshop. 

An effective exhibit was set up for the Conference. 
This is on loan to states upon request and payment of 
transportation costs. 

Mrs. Hawkins provided delegates with notes on 
policy statements and recommendations from various 
sections of the Conference. Her report of the Con- 
ference in the March issue of the JourNAL is most 
informative. 

After the Conference, letters were again sent to 
governors, state presidents, and section chairmen urging 
the use of the services of home economists and encour- 
aging the inclusion of materials on aging in state 
programs and sectional meetings. 

The committee also urges all home economists to 
make this important aspect of family life a part of their 
professional work and to co-operate with other groups 
in the improvement of services to the aged and encour- 
age and participate in research projects. 

The committee’s recommendations for a new AHEA 
membership classification for retired members are under 
consideration.—HELEN Jupy Bonp, Chairman 


AHEA-INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF HOME ECONOMICS LIAISON 


This AHEA-IFHE liaison committee was reorganized 
at the beginning of 1960-61 in accordance with the 
recommendations regarding national committees made 
by the Association’s three representatives to the April 
1960 meeting of the International Permanent Council 
of the Federation. Although the Council took no action 
on the recommendations, the Federation’s executive 
committee in session September 1960 considered the 
recommendations and proposed that each participating 
country set up a national committee. In the meantime, 
the Association’s executive board in June 1960 author- 
ized the present AHEA-IFHE liaison committee. 
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The functions of the committee are those proposed 
by the Federation. They are as follows: 

1. To be responsible for the payment of the country’s 
quota and if necessary make suitable arrangements 
for collecting and forwarding subscriptions to the 
Bulletin. 

2. To be responsible for arranging for the election of 6 
voting members to the Federation’s International 
Permanent Council (AHEA maintains 30 collective 
members, but no country can have more than 6 
voting members). 

3. To co-ordinate the correspondence between the gen- 
eral secretary of the Federation and the collective 
members. 

.To correspond with the general secretary on all 
matters concerning research and preparation for con- 
ferences or meetings of the International Permanent 

Council. 

. To ensure an efficient liaison with the editor of the 

Federation’s quarterly—the Bulletin. 

The committee has developed a statement which 
includes the committee’s functions and procedure of 
work. The procedure is based on the functions and the 
committee’s relationship to the Federation, to the 
AHEA headquarters staff and the 30 AHEA collective 
member representatives (to the International Permanent 
Council). The committee recognizes that parts of some 
of the functions can be assumed more effectively by the 
headquarters staff than by the committee and has indi- 
cated these in the procedure statement. Copies of the 
statement have been sent to collective member repre- 
sentatives for their use in fulfilling their responsibilities. 

The committee has complied with Secretary General 
Fritsch’s one request to the collective member repre- 
sentatives for information of general interest for possible 
use in the Bulletin. This is in accordance with the func- 
tion of co-ordinating correspondence. 

In addition, the committee has sent Mme Fritsch a 
copy of the Senior Citizens Charter and other materials 
resulting from the White House Conference on Aging. 
Information relative to the Peace Corps and the con- 
tribution of home economics has been sent. 

The committee hopes to lend assistance to the col- 
lective member representatives in strengthening their 
relationship with the state home economics associations 
(forming the collective members) and in increasing 
interest and participation in Federation activities. The 
next Congress will be held in Paris, July 22 to 27, 1963. 
The committee appreciates the co-operation of the 
collective member representatives and hopes to be more 
helpful during 1961-62.—-Mi_prep Horton, Chairman 


AWARDS 


The awards committee of AHEA for 1961 selected 
Mrs. Ercel Eppright, chairman of the food and 
nutrition department of the Iowa State University at 
Ames, Iowa, as the recipient of the Borden Award 
for 1961. 
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Dr. Eppright was nominated by representatives from 
three different states for this year’s award, and each 
nomination included additional information supporting 
data on the excellence of her leadership, teaching, and 
research, and stressing her qualities as an individual. 
She is described as a researcher of rare ability, with 
organization being one of her special skills. 

Her strength in research has been in the success 
achieved in integrating the activities of a number of 
research workers and in obtaining the co-operation of 
subjects and various agencies concerned. This was 
apparent in her contribution to the planning, execution, 
and reporting of the co-operative nutrition project of 
the North Central Region (NC-5). She has participated 
also in research co-ordinated between different depart 
ments in her university, such as the food and nutrition 
department and the departments of sociology, child 
development, home economics education, and eco- 
nomics. This co-ordinated research strengthened the 
whole program of research involved, as did her insight 
and enthusiasm in transforming research facts into 
everyday living actions for individuals. 

Her research has been especially outstanding in con- 
tributions to the understanding of the nutritional status 
of children in the United States. Her publications are 
being quoted widely and are forming the basis for 
many recommendations for improving the nutrition of 
children. 

A long list of publications testify to her productivity 
in research and in the use of this medium of com- 
munication in nutrition education. She is the co-author 
of a book on teaching nutrition. Effective teaching is 
one of her great achievements since she has the ability 
to make the students not only like the subject but see 
its possibilities in improving the health and well-being 
of their families. Her teaching has been enhanced by 
the use of exhibits and displays which are examples of 
creativity in educational devices. She can translate 
nutrition into action-programs for lay people. 

Dr. Eppright has also served abroad on an FAO 
assignment in Baghdad, Iraq, as chairman of the home 
economics department at Queen Aliyah College. in 
which she impressed both her American co-workers and 
the people of the area. She was careful to have her 
teaching, directions, and suggested improvements «on- 
form to the culture of the people so that their good will 
and co-operation were preserved. 

She was designated as a distinguished alumnj of 
Central College, Missouri, and received a Faculty (‘ita- 
tion at Iowa State University in 1960. The Citation 
commended her research and teaching achievements as 
well as her excellence of leadership in home econymics 
and specifically in food and nutrition. She is a me;,ber 
of several organizations which offer leadershi), in 
nutrition such as the American Institute of Nutrjtion, 
the American Board of Nutrition, and the Ame@ican 
Dietetic Association, of which she has been sp, .aker 
of the house of delegates. She has been re: ently 
appointed assistant dean of home economics at fowa 
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State University and assistant director of the Iowa 
Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station 
at the University.—Mina W. Lams, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


The advisory committee followed through on some 
of the changes in the standing rules which had been 
suggested to the college clubs section. These included 
changing the name of the section president to the 
section chairman, in order to conform to the terms used 
in the other AHEA sections. These changes were ap- 
proved by the clubs through vote by mail ballot. The 
committee also reviewed and revised the officer quali- 
fications blank. The revision was used for the first time 
this year by the clubs in nominating their candidates 
for office in the AHEA college clubs section. 

The committee approved a recommendation that a 
two-year section plan for action be used instead of 
setting up a new one each year. 

Members of the advisory committee helped locate 
student authors for the College Clubs department in 
the JournaL. Committee members also gave assistance 
in their regions, corresponding with club advisers, help- 
ing to structure yearly programs, developing projects. 

Naomi Albanese reported communicating with the 
national clubs section president and helping develop 
plans for a workshop program. She also assisted with 
the induction of seniors at the University of North 
Carolina into the AHEA. 

Mrs. Louise Johnson wrote of a province workshop 
in Boston with Simmons College as hostess group. 
Another activity in her region was the University of 
Maryland’s Home Economics Club’s educational trip 
to New York, during which representatives from the 
ranks of undergraduate home economists at Maryland 
colleges and universities toured New York businesses 
and industries where home economists apply their 
special abilities and talents. This trip and the Bos- 
ton workshop were co-sponsored by Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. 

Mary Mather reported that she helped plan a four- 
state workshop (Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Iowa) held in Chicago with 200 members attending. 

The chairman attended the Colorado-Wyoming work- 
shop held at Loretto Heights College, Denver, Colorado. 

It has been suggested that the next committee con- 
sider the advisability of giving more direction to the 
province workshops. There seems to be a continuing 
interest in these workshops, and there is evidence that 
more help in planning is needed in some areas.—VERNA 
J. Hrrencockx, Chairman 


COMMITTEES 


Recommendations by the committee on committees 
for committee appointments were presented to the 
executive board for approval at the annual meeting and 
appear on pages 629 to 632.—Mary CATHARINE STARR, 
Chairman 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


No changes were proposed for the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association. 
—BonniE Cox, Chairman 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


The national consumer interests committee (CIC) 
met at AHEA headquarters February 2 and 3. A con- 
tinuing major activity has been work toward improved 
ham labeling as proposed in the original CIC recom- 
mendations in November 1959. Informal study con- 
ducted at point-of-sale by 29 state consumer interests 
committees indicates that only slight progress has been 
made at point-of-sale and there is much additional 
work needed before lack of confusion is felt by the 
consumer. 

CIC reported the results of the study to the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and requested that added impetus 
be given to the good work which had been initiated 
at packer level. It appears that corrections at the 
packer level are needed before retailers accept recom- 
mended labeling. 

Closely related was attention given the December 
1960 USDA announcement of revision of regulations 
on smoked meat products which would allow as much 
as 10 per cent added moisture in hams. CIC requested 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, to conduct 
marketing research to determine consumer preferences 
for ham with respect to moisture content. Such re- 
search would provide an objective basis for moisture 
tolerances under the Meat Inspection Act. 

CIC contributed materials and recommendations for 
the AHEA statement at the public hearings on moisture 
in smoked meat products. State CIC chairmen in the 
vicinity of the seven public hearings were encouraged 
to attend the hearings and report proceedings. All state 
chairmen were asked to advise consumers of the hear- 
ings and encourage their participation. 

A statement was contributed for use by AHEA in 
the beef grading conference sponsored by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 

A further recommendation in foods has been made 
to the Food and Drug Administration to encourage a 
positive approach to its educational programs. CIC 
feels there is greater strength in accenting the positive 
protective features of the program than in stressing the 
small percentage of violations which are apt to cause 
undue panic among consumers. 

Information on which to base an Association position 
at the Douglas Hearings on $2755 for full disclosure 
of credit charges was prepared. 

The Association continued membership in the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. Mrs. Lucille Williamson, 
member of the CIC and liaison member to the ASA, 
reports that AHEA is the only ASA member represent- 
ing the ultimate consumer. One area of work with ASA 
has been in care-labeling symbols for textile products. 
Three sets of symbols are currently being proposed by 
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national and international groups. CIC is encouraging 
adoption of a single set of symbols which would be 
found on textile items both at home and abroad. 

Annual reports from 29 states, District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico show programs of consumer interest 
during the year. These include Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming, District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 

In addition to work done on ham labeling, these 
states report exhibits at state meetings, newsletter and 
newspaper articles, membership in the Council on Con- 
sumer Information, speakers bureaus, and preparation 
and distribution of tape recordings on matters of con- 
sumer interest. 

Kansas reports concentrated efforts toward legislation 
for full disclosure of credit charges and legislation to 
prohibit deception at state level. Illinois and New 
Hampshire report state meetings with consumer interest 
themes. Washington has spearheaded the use of the 
“Alice Consumer in Wonderland” skit in 11 schools. 

CIC observes the growing awareness by many in- 
dustry, government, and consumer groups of the AHEA 
and its interest in the consumer. An increasing number 
of requests for the Association to speak for the con- 
sumer on standards, labels, and protective measures 
emphasizes the need for developing a set of criteria as 
a guide to determining participation. 

An effective procedure is needed for co-ordinating 
the efforts of legislative, research, and consumer inter- 
ests committees and appropriate subject-matter sections 
for reaching a quick consensus about Association posi- 
tion in matters of consumer interest. 

Contact with state CIC chairmen should be strength- 
ened to encourage rapid two-way communication. 
There is further need for state CIC committees to 
develop a line of communication with consumer groups 
in the states in order that consumers may be alerted 
to issues affecting their welfare. 


PLAN FoR Action 1961-62 
Role of Consumer Interests Committee 


The American Home Economics Association initiated 
a specific program of consumer interests in 1919. Dur- 
ing 40 years of activity, the consumer interests com- 
mittee has been concerned with ways in which the 
Association and its members can contribute to the 
welfare of the consumer. 

The committee consistently has encouraged and co- 
ordinated action on the part of groups within the 
Association and has promoted educational programs 
in state associations directed toward an understanding 
of the consumer’s interests and toward informed action 
by consumers. 

This committee serves as a medium of contact by 
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AHEA with other organizations and individuals con- 

cerned with consumer interests. The CIC is particularly 

concerned with these fundamental competences as set 
forth in Home Economics—New Directions: 

1. Make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding 
the use of personal, family, and community resources. 

2. Plan consumption of goods and services—including 
food, clothing, and housing—in ways that will pro- 
mote values and goals established by the family. 

3. Purchase consumer goods and services appropriate 
to an over-all consumption plan and wise use of 
economic resources. 

. Take an intelligent part in legislative and other 
social action programs which directly affect the 
welfare of individuals and families. 

As members of the national and state CIC, we can 
measure the success of our work by the extent to which 
we contribute to the development of these competences. 
Suggested programs for action at both the state and 
national levels are: 

National CIC Objectives 

1. Promote informative and descriptive labeling and 
advertising of consumer goods and services in 
standardized terms. Inform industry and govern- 
ment of specific needs for standardized terns. 

2. Promote, for the benefit of the consumer, dlevelop- 
ment of standards of quality and identifying marks 
for consumer goods. 

3. Acquaint AHEA members with the AHEA, American 
Standards Association (ASA). and other standards 
through Journat articles, other printed 1) aterials, 
and programs at national meetings. 

. Support programs for consumer protection against 
misrepresentation, misleading advertising, and fraud- 
ulent and unfair practices in buying an selling. 
. Call the attention of AHEA members to current prob- 
lems and legislation of concern to consumers. En 
courage study and discussion of the problems and 
participation in hearings. 

. Co-operate with such agencies and assocjations as 
the Federal Trade Commission, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of Commerce, 

Better Business Bureau, and Council on Consumer 

Information. 

.Send communications to state chairmen reporting 
items of consumer interest and suggestiny possible 

State action. 

State CIC Objectives 

1. Make suggestions to the AHEA-CIC fo; 
standards for consumer goods and services. 

2. Inform members of, and participate in, the activi- 
ties of local, state, and national agencies which set 
or administer standards for consumer goods and 
services. 

3. Call consumers’ attention to existing in,formative 
labeling. Encourage them to request am | use this 
information and to express appreciation to {jrms using 
informative labeling. 


needed 
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4. Work with state and local representatives of legisla- 
tive and protective organizations on matters of con- 
sumer interest. 

. Keep state members informed of consumer matters 
through participation in programs at state meetings 
and contributions to the state newsletter. 

. Adapt JourNnat article information to use in mass 
media programs within the state. 

7. Stimulate homemakers’ groups, teachers, and Ex- 
tension workers to initiate co-operative activities 
with professional groups, business, and other local 
resources. 

. Report state activities to the national committee 
chairman. 

Dorotuy SHERRILL MicLer, Chairman 


CREDENTIALS FOR THE 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


Official credentials for the assembly of delegates at 
the 1961 annual meeting were presented by the follow- 
ing: 

Elected officers 6 
‘ Subject-matter section chairmen 6 
Professional section chairmen 9 
Chairman, state presidents’ and councilors’ unit 
Chairmen of standing and program committees 
Past presidents of the Association 
Members-at-large 
State presidents 
(Alternates, 1) 
State councilors 
(Alternates, 12) 
Delegates from state membership 
(Alternates, 71) 
Total delegates 
Total alternates 
Salaried officers without vote 


Loa WHITFIELD, Chairman 


ELECTION 


Each year the election committee looks forward to 
receiving an increasing number of ballots, knowing that 
more ballots mean more memberships in AHEA and 
more people taking advantage of their voting privileges. 
This year we were not disappointed, as 9,349 ballots 
were actually counted and 159 more had to be rejected 
only because they were received after the March 12 
deadline. Even with the increased number of ballots, 
we were delighted to find fewer errors than in previous 
years—only 709—with 22 occurring in the officers’ and 
the nominating committee slates, 673 in the professional 
sections, and 14 in the subject-matter sections. 

Once again it was exciting, as we prepared the ballots 
for counting, to note postmarks and realize that we have 
members living and working in all parts of the world. 
Twenty ballots were received from our new state of 
Hawaii and 17 from Alaska. Several had APO ad- 
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dresses. Others came from Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Canal Zone, Chile, China, Finland, Greece, Guam, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Korea, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Puerto Rico, South Africa, Tonga, 
Turkey, Uruguay, and the West Indies. 

The election committee is gradually becoming a dedi- 
cated little group of homemakers in the Washington 
area who look forward to meeting at headquarters each 
Spring, working together at a tedious task, but enjoying 
the challenge of completing the counting of the ever- 
increasing number of ballots in the same allotment of 
time as in previous years. Some of our members have 
developed various techniques of recording that make 
our operation a most efficient one, and they willingly 
share their experiences with our newer members on the 
committee. This year 159 invitations to work were sent 
to members of the 5 local groups of Home Economists 
in Homemaking and other AHEA members in the area. 
Thirty-five reported for work, 5 of them for 2 days, 
and 1 for 3 days. On the first day, we were searching 
for places to set up card tables in the building to 
accommodate all our eager workers. A total of 210 
hours were worked by our tellers, and the chairman 
and vice-chairman totaled another 64 hours, including 
their pre-counting and post-counting responsibilities of 
preparing the ballots for counting and then tabulating 
and reporting the results. An example of true dedica- 
tion to the job at hand was given by our vice-chairman, 
who so efficiently fitted her responsibilities into her very 
busy personal schedule of packing and making final 
preparations for a six-weeks world cruise, leaving at 
noon the day we finished counting ballots. Another of 
our members, for the third year, was given time off 
from her regular work to help count the votes. All of 
our volunteers consider working on this committee a 
privilege and opportunity to serve AHEA in some small 
measure. 

One of the delightful compensations of serving on 
this committee is the opportunity of members to partake 
of a delicious luncheon in the stimulating company of 
various members of the headquarters staff. This year 
it was our good fortune to meet and visit with our new 
executive secretary as well as other staff members. We 
were most grateful to Mrs. McNaughton for this very 
much appreciated service to our committee as well as 
for her assistance with arrangements for our work. 

The names of the newly elected officers are listed in 
this issue of the JournNaL. The committee wishes to 
express its sincere appreciation to all the AHEA staff 
members who so willingly co-operated with them in 
the completion of their assignment.—PEeArt B. IsEn- 
BERG, Chairman 


ENDORSEMENTS, CONTESTS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
AND PRIZES AND AWARDS 


The executive committee of the Association, in 1959, 
appointed a special committee to study the total ques- 
tion of contests, prizes, awards, etc. The committee 
was directed to recommend a policy which might serve 
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as a guide to Association officers and headquarters staff 
in meeting various kinds of requests related to the 
assignment. Members of the committee included Eliza- 
beth Crandall, Laura Drummond (now deceased), 
Eunice Heywood, Dora Lewis, Beth Peterson, and 
Hazel Hatcher, chairman. 

The total program of work to date has involved 
preparation of: 

1. Code for members of the American Home Economics 

Association with reference to endorsements. 

2. Policy statements for the Association on: 

(a) Fellowships 

(b) Contests for awards and prizes 

(c) Honor awards 

The remainder of this report summarizes the work 
done in 1959-1960 and discusses the work accomplished 
in 1960-1961. Recommendations are included. 

The Code was prepared by the committee and 
adopted by the AHEA assembly of delegates in June 
1960 and published in the September 1960 Journat. 
The committee believes that the Code deserves continu- 
ing wide distribution and use. In suitable form, perhaps 
in color, copies might be presented to college seniors 
as they join the Association, sent to all new members 
of the Association, or used by members in their offices. 

The policy statement prepared with reference to 
fellowships was considered by the executive committee 
of the Association following the national meeting last 
summer. The report, with a few amplifications and 
additions, was accepted. Following the meeting, ideas 
for two additional points grew out of a report by an 
AHEA section chairman concerned with undergraduate 
scholarships. These two points were included in the 
complete statement approved by the executive board 
and the assembly of delegates at the 1961 annual 
meeting. 

During the current school year policy 
were completed with reference to honor awards and 
to contests for awards and prizes. These statements 
with slight changes were approved by the executive 
committee of the Association at the January 1961 meet- 
ing and by the assembly of delegates and are published 
in this issue of the Journat for the guidance of 
members (page 559). 

With reference to use of the criteria for contests, the 
committee believes that these guides should be made 
available to leaders in home economics, including deans, 


ments 


teacher educators, state demonstration leaders, city 
supervisors, home economists in business, and others. 

Even though the Borden Award is the only honor 
award given at present, the committee believes that it 
is desirable to have such a policy in the file in case 
other groups in the near future wish to establish such 
honor awards.—Haze. M. Hatcuer, Chairman 


[Copies of the Code Relative to Endorsements are 
available from AHEA Headquarters as are reprints of 
the Policy with Reference to Contests for Awards and 
Prizes. | 
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FEDERAL RESEARCH RELATED 
TO HOME ECONOMICS 


During the fall of 1960, the committee's efi rts were 
limited because the direction of future act,vity was 
dependent upon the policy, plans, and prograns of the 
administration which would assume leadershj, follow- 
ing the national election. The chairman of the com- 
mittee did send letters and telegrams to the py sidential 
candidates of both parties, urging that att,ntion be 
given to the establishment of a special unit «f govern- 
ment concerned with the well-being of th,» family. 
Emphasis was placed upon the need for m.<earch to 
extend knowledge and the need for a progr;,m of fel- 
lowships and scholarships for training additjonal pro- 
fessional personnel. 

In February a subcommittee conferred wih one of 
the senators interested in the work of this «.»mmittee, 
gave to him a report of progress, and outline,1 a tenta- 
tive plan for a program which we hope will some day 
be implemented. His advice was sought rega ling ways 
and means of bringing to fruition the prop,sed plan. 

Subsequently a meeting was held with a 1presenta- 
tive of President Kennedy and the proposal was placed 
in his hands with the request that it be given the atten- 
tion that we felt it warranted in view of the i,aportance 
of the role of the family in our society. Rejationships 
between this proposal and other contemplate, programs 
of the new administration were discussed at le.agth. 

Believing that others might find the proposals we 
were making of interest, June Bricker, Mry, Dorothy 
Lyle, and Grace Henderson arranged a rewa,;ding con- 
ference with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Doroth, Simmons 
discussed the committee’s progress and proposals with 
the executive secretary of the National Council on 
Family Relations—an organization which has |,een inter- 
ested in the work of this committee and which has 
offered its co-operation. 

As this is written, conferences with varioyis persons 
in government are being planned. 

Many in position to know have told mem),ers of the 
committee numerous times that our aims ,,;e worthy 
of all the effort members give to the work «; this com- 
mittee and that to expect success to come «,1ickly and 
easily is not realistic. The arguments and record of 
achievement are persuasive. 

The Association owes much to those who give gen- 
erously of time and thought to furthering th, objective 
being sought: the establishment of a distinct , nit within 
the federal government which will have as its central 
concern the well-being of the American Fam, |y, author- 
ized to make grants for research and s polarships. 
—Rvutu L. Bonpe, Chairman 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The fellowship awards committee ill 18 appli- 
cations for the four AHEA fellowships for 1161-62 and 
recommended the following as recipients: 
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Effie 1. Raitt Fellowship—Mrs. Ivalee H. McCord, 
assistant professor in family and child development, 
Kansas State University, who will study for the doc- 
torate in child development at Purdue University. 

Ellen H. Richards Fellowship—Margaret N. Keyes, 
assistant professor of home economics, State University 
of Iowa, who will continue study toward the doctorate 
in related art at Florida State University. 

Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher Fellowship— 
Ernestine Nichols, a home economics teacher in Eliza- 
beth City High School, Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 
who will study home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Prentice-Hall Fellowship—Flossie M. Byrd, a research 
assistant and graduate student at Cornell University, 
where she is a candidate for the doctorate in home 
economics education. 

Announcement of the awards appeared in the June 
1961 JournnaL and was made at the 1961 annual 
meeting. The members of the fellowship awards com- 
mittee were: Majore Lovering, Louise A. Stedman, 
Gladys E. Vail, Jane Werden, and Margaret L. Ross. 
—Marcaret L. Ross, Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND PROGRAM 


As in former years, the selection and placement of 
scholarship awardees stands out among the various 
activities of the committee. This year the committee 
received 20 applications for scholarship awards from 
16 countries and one request for extension. Funds per- 
mitted eight new awards and two extensions. The com- 
mittee chairman was in charge of placement arrange- 
ments for those granted awards. 

The new awardees for 1961-62 and the co-operating 
institutions, are: 

Josefina Villanueva Estolas of Manila, Philippines, re- 
cently studying at the University of Nebraska (Helen 
W. Atwater fellow )—University of Illinois. 

Gloria Emmy-Lou Hookham of Aust-Agder, Norway, 
recently studying at Teachers College, Columbia 
University (Omicron Nu student)—Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Chiyono Matsushima of Yamaguchi, Japan, recently 
studying at Cornell University—Cornell University. 

Margarita Penaherrera of Quito, Ecuador, recently 
studying at Purdue University (Louise Stanley Latin 
American student )—Purdue University. 

Marjorie Rita Sealey of Trinidad, West Indies Federa- 
tion—Howard University. 

Be Shiao of Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China (Phi 
Upsilon Omicron student)—Texas Technological 
College. 

Mrs. Alma Lucille Smith of Kingston, Jamaica, West 
Indies Federation—Tuskegee Institute. 

Julia H. Varela Sosa of Montevideo, Uruguay (Ger- 
trude T. Spitz student)—Louisiana State University. 


September 1961 


Eunice A. Warner of St. Joseph, Trinidad, West Indies 
Federation, who has been studying at the State 
University College of Education, Plattsburgh, New 
York, is a 1960-61 awardee who received a one- 
semester extension to complete work there for a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Ana Lauretta Diaz of Guatemala, a 1960-61 awardee 
who has been studying at Michigan State University, 
received a one-semester extension for continued study 
there toward her bachelor’s degree. 


Reports of programs of work and of committee activi- 
ties that have been received in response to a letter sent 
in November 1960 to chairmen of international com- 
mittees in state associations indicate that state groups 
have been sensitive to the items in the international 
relations plank of the AHEA’s program of work for 
1960-62. They did various things which were keyed 
to helping “international visitors understand family life 
and home economics programs in the United States.” 
Some committee activities were: furnished kits of 
material about the state—maps, history, industries, sight- 
seeing attractions, etc.—to all students from other coun- 
tries and exchange teachers in the state; helped visitors 
arrange for vacation trips and for visits in homes, to 
colleges, and to other communities; made it possible 
for visitors to participate in meetings of state home 
economics associations and in other professional meet- 
ings; helped graduate students become aware of and 
understand the operation of various student services in 
our colleges; prepared articles about the state’s inter- 
national program for state association newsletters; and 
served as hostess to international visitors in the 
state. 

The correspondence project through which we keep 
in touch with AHEA’s international associates was con- 
tinued. These are women who have been in the United 
States on federal grants provided by the International 
Cooperation Administration. Members of about 40 
state associations are participating by writing to these 
home economists whose names are furnished from 
AHEA headquarters. Several state associations have 
arranged for other correspondence with home econo- 
mists in other countries, and some have sent professional 
books and magazines abroad. 

State associations are using a variety of means to 
create interest in international activities. One state 
prepared material suggesting opportunities for active 
participation in international activities and sources of 
information about them. Another located all inter- 
national students enrolled in home economics in the 
state and then took leadership in suggesting ways to 
help them get valuable extracurricular experiences. 

Most states reported contributions to the AHEA 
International Scholarship Fund. This is an important 
activity, for, since the Association now contributes 
$1,000 to each scholarship, the number that can be 
awarded will be reduced unless contributions are 
increased. In addition to helping support AHEA’s 
International Scholarship Fund, some associations also 
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Lert To rnicHT: Nalini Badlani of 
India, 1960-61 AHEA international 
scholarship student at Woman's 
College, University of North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Berenice Mallory, 1959-61 
chairman of AHEA’s committee on 
international scholarships and pro- 
gram; Dr. Kathleen Rhodes of 
Cornell University, 1946-47 AHEA 
international scholarship student 
and recently a member of the 
AHEA’s committee on international 
scholarships and program; Gloria 
Emmy-Lou Hookham of Norway, 
1961-62 AHEA-Omicron Nu schol- 
arship student at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Margaret Jean 
Watt of New Zealand, 1960-61 
AHEA international scholarship 
student at Ohio State University; 
Miss Strow; and Eunice Warner of 
Trinidad, 1960-61 AHEA interna- 
tional scholarship student at State 
University Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, New York 


participate in other fund-raising projects to enable them 
to bring students to their states for study in home 
economics. 

As of July 31, contributions to the International 
Scholarship Fund since August 1, 1960, totaled 
$8,580.25 from the following sources: $1,388.92 
from the college clubs, $4,754.50 from individual con- 
tributors, $686.83 from state and local associations, 
$750 from Omicron Nu, and $1,000 from Phi Upsilon 
Omicron. 

Interest on the Helen W. Atwater International 
Fellowship Fund during the current fiscal year 
amounted to $262.50 and that on the Gertrude T. 
Spitz Fund, to $135.22. 

The committee again planned an orientation meeting 
for international guests at the annual meeting of the 
AHEA in Cleveland. Comments of visitors and their 
sponsors who attended last year’s session indicated that 
this was helpful to guests in getting maximum benefit 
from the convention. 

Special recognition and thanks are due to Marion 
Steele, secretary, for her contributions to the committee. 
Because of the care and dispatch with which she 
handles her responsibilities she is an invaluable member 
of the committee, and her help is deeply appreciated 
by the scholarship awardees as well as by committee 
members.—BERENICE MALLOory, Chairman 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES 


Miller-Ertie, Studios 


Members of the AHEA committee on international scholarships and program 
arranged an Orientation Program for International Guests attending the 
Cleveland meeting. 


Helen Strow, incoming chairman of the committee, 
planned and presided at the meeting 


LEGISLATION 

During the 1960-61 legislative year, the con,mittee 
on legislation worked through individual assign, ments, 
mail communication, and a meeting in Clevelan | with 
state legislative chairmen. 

The committee received information on pending legis- 
lation through suggestions from section and committee 
chairmen, from individual members of the Association, 
through participation in the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, and from key resource people from 
our membership. Positions are taken on issues only 
after bills have been analyzed by qualified members 
and information on the issues involved has been sub- 
mitted to the executive committee. Testimony is given 
only when a person of technical competence is available 
to speak on the matter. 

Positions were taken by the executive committe 
1. Giving qualified support to a bill permitting the 

assignment of surplus agricultural commodities for 

home economics classroom use. This bill was passed 

and became Public Law 86-756. 

. Supporting the need for finance disclosure in con- 
sumer credit transactions. This bill was introduced 
as 86-S2755, “A Finance Disclosure Act.” It was not 
reported out of committee, but much testimony was 
presented regarding the need for information by 
consumers. Evidence, however, indicated that such 
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matters might be more properly handled by state 

and local laws and enforcement. Mrs. Alice Thorpe 

testified as an expert witness in the name of the 

Association. 

. Supporting appropriations for the Institute of Home 
Economics. Mrs. Harris Barnes, Gertrude Dieken, 
Mrs. Luise Addiss, and Mrs. Jean Shippey Taylor 
testified, and a statement was read for Mrs. Dorothy 
S. Lyle. This group appeared on May 3, 1961 before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee and empha- 
sized the services families receive from the Institute 
of Home Economics and needs these members see 
for future research. 

Other activities 

Faith Fenton gave testimony in hearings conducted 
by the Food and Drug Administration on standards of 
identity for orange juice and orange juice products on 
February 15, 1961. 

Hearings were attended on a number of other 
matters on which no Association position was taken. 
' These included 86-S1571, a bill to establish a depart- 
ment of the consumers, and 86-HR 11050, a bill to 
modify the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

Two legislative green sheets were circulated to state 
legislative chairmen and section chairmen and the 
executive committee. The Washington News page of 
the JournaAL or Home Economics was also used as a 
means of informing the members of activities in the 
Capitol and opportunities for the members to express 
their own opinions to their legislators. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kramer, chairman of the committee 
on legislation, represented AHEA on the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, along with Mrs. Ella Mc- 
Naughton and Mrs. Margaret Manger. 

Plans for next year 

Much of the legislative activity of the 87th Congress 
is still in the formative stage as this report is being 
written. We will continue to operate within the frame- 
work of the legislative program adopted by the Asso- 
ciation in 1960 for the biennium. This program was 
developed under policies adopted by the Association 
on the recommendation of a special committee which 
reported to the Association at Atlantic City in 1952. 
In the light of changes which have taken place in the 
intervening ten years the committee feels that this 
policy statement should be reviewed by a properly 
constituted authority of the executive committee before 
the legislative program for 1962-64 is developed. 
—E.izaBETH KraMeEr, Chairman 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


Our plans for the recent countdown started early last 
year when the two local chairmen for the 1961 annual 
meeting “jetted” into Denver for the 1960 meeting. 
We attended all sections and programs with eyes wide 
open and ears tuned to the comments of the visitors. 
We watched our friends in Denver and took note of 
their successes. They might have recognized some of 


September 1961 


their smart ideas; for instance, the “I Live Here” tags 
were theirs. We stole the idea and made “I’m from 
Ohio” tags. Thank you for your help. 

Early in September, the. local advisory board, con- 
sisting of the Cleveland Home Economics Association 
president and chairmen of the local sections, was organ- 
ized to develop plans and assemble information and 
materials for the national program planning committee 
which met on October 9 and 10 in Cleveland, That 
same week, the advisory board selected the local and 
state chairmen for the 13 committees that were recom- 
mended by the American Home Economics Association. 

At the first meeting of the Cleveland Home Eco- 
nomics Association, time was provided on the program 
to alert the group to the responsibilities of home econo- 
mists of the state of Ohio and of the city of Cleveland 
during the 1961 annual meeting. The members were 
then invited to select a committee with which they 
wished to work and to register for an assignment. Two 
hundred and fifty-three loyal home economists re- 
sponded. We highly recommend having a national 
meeting to increase co-operation, enthusiasm, and good 
will in the local organization. 

Each committee was given complete responsibility 
This made it possible 
Only two meetings 


for its convention assignment. 
to eliminate any large meetings. 
for the chairmen of the 13 committees were necessary, 
one to co-ordinate the work and one for a progress 
report late in May. All other communications with 
individual committees were made by bulletin or tele- 
phone. Each chairman gave a short report at the 
last Cleveland Home Economics Association meeting 
to bring the group up to date and to sell the convention 
to those not actively engaged with the program. At this 
time, we again added to our active lists of participants. 
In March, we briefed the state convention on develop- 
ments and once again many members volunteered to 
help. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the head- 
quarters staff and the national officers for their fine 
directions, sincere co-operation, and their patience when 
we missed the signals. 

We sincerely hope that all who attended the meetings 
went home inspired with new ideas, enthusiasm, and 
knowledge. We hope you enjoyed your stay, for these 
were our objectives when the countdown started. The 
1961 annual meeting is over, the satellite is in orbit, our 
job completed, but only because we had the help of 
nearly three hundred loyal members of the state and 
local organization. 

Dorotuy ELLEN Jones, Chairman 
Eve.LyYn Brockett, Co-Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


This five-member committee examines the applica- 
tions for membership in the AHEA of persons who do 
not hold bachelor’s or advanced degrees in home 
economics but who hope to meet the three rules of 
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eligibility stated in the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2, 
(2), notably 

(a) “A bachelor’s or advanced degree in a field other 

than home economics from an accredited college 

or university in the United States or Canada, 

(b) “shall have been engaged for at least three years 

as a part of 

(c) “and be currently engaged in a_ professional 

home economics program.” 

Through May 1, 1961, 10 applications for member- 
ship in AHEA were referred to the membership cre- 
dentials committee. After careful review, 7 were ap- 
proved; 2 were disapproved; and one application is 
being held for further information. 

Based on recommendations from the 1959-60 creden- 
tials committee, the application form has been revised 
to include the signature of an AHEA member as an 
endorsement of the applicant and to give opportunity 
to indicate reason for seeking AHEA membership. 
—JeaAN S. Taytor, Chairman 


NOMINATING 


The nominating committee met in Washington at the 
headquarters on November 12, 1960. As the committee 
made its selections, in all cases where it was possible, 
the nominee was called by long-distance telephone to 
get her acceptance to run on the ballot. 

The committee’s work was to make two selections for 
the office of president-elect, vice-president, recording 
secretary, and five nominations for the nominating 
committee. 

It was helpful to the committee to meet at the head- 
quarters office and to have the assistance of the staff in 
assembling data on geographic location, previous serv- 
ice, and other pertinent records for the possible candi- 
dates.—Win1FRED Eastwoop, Chairman 


PROGRAM FOR THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


Preliminary to planning the program for the annual 
meeting, the chairman sent a letter to all presidents of 
state home economics associations, former AHEA presi- 
dents, and AHEA section chairmen asking them to sub- 
mit suggestions for the committee to consider in plan- 
ning for the 1961 meeting. A similar letter was sent to 
each member of the program planning committee. 

The committee met in Cleveland on October 9 and 
10, 1960. 

The committee decided against selecting a program 
theme. General meetings were planned to focus atten- 
tion on Latin America, the consumer, and the effect 
of scientific developments on the family. The final 
general session was planned by the public relations and 
communications committee at its request. 

The changes in the program this year included an 
awards dinner preceding a concert by the Cleveland 
Summer Symphony Orchestra, and a progressive recep- 
tion on the first evening, June 27, honoring first timers 
and also serving for alumnae group get-togethers. To 
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provide more time for section meetings, the professional 
sections were allocated two 2-hour sessions with one 
3-hour session for the subject-matter sections. This 
committee recommends that the group planning for the 
1962 annual meeting may wish to consider reversing 
these time allotments.—HELEN R. LEBARron, Chairman 


PROGRAM-OF-WORK 


At the end of the first year, the committee critically 
reviewed the “Call for Action” presented as the 1960-62 
program of work of the American Home Economics 
Association. Essentially the plan is an implementation 
of “New Directions.” No suggestions were made for 
revisions or clarification at this time. It is recognized 
that the program is broad, but, because of this breadth, 
state associations have an opportunity to select sey- 
ments on which to work. In this way, they may, accord- 
ing to their best abilities, support and promote the 
broad goals of the Association. It is not expected that 
any state will endeavor to encompass the entire program 
in its activities. 

The accomplishments of the year have shown that 
the plan is meaningful and useful and that considerable 
effort has been put forth in many states to use certain 
sections. Rita Youmans, chairman of State Presidents’ 
and Councilors’ Unit, reported that many of the state 
association presidents have expressed need for help in 
carrying out the program of work and almost every item 
was mentioned as an area of concern. Areas which 
seem to have received the most attention are: 

The implementation of the White House Conference 

on Children and Youth 

Promotion of international relations 

Public relations, including communications 

Recruitment and membership 

In some instances, states have been concerned with 
proposed legislation affecting the status of the profes- 
sion. In all states, members must be on the alert for 
opportunities to strengthen families through “legislative 
and other social action.” 

In the proposals relating to education, research, and 
services, formal action by the state association has 
been less evident. State associations are asked to re- 
study these sections to see how they may contribute to 
them. Attention is called to a few of the items which 
seem to be critical today: 

1. The development of programs for those whose educa- 
tion or careers have been interrupted by homemaking 
and the recruitment of such people to re-enter the 
profession; 

. The provision of educational programs to reach men, 
women, boys, and girls of varying abilities and from 
different cultural, social, and economic groups; 

3. Exploration of new areas for home economics services 
to meet needs arising from changing conditions in 
society, such as the need for home and institutional 
services to the aged and services to the families of 
working mothers. What are the responsibilities of 
home economists in meeting them? Are home econo- 
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mists taking advantage of these opportunities to 

extend their services? 

The committee recommends that, at the end of these 
two years, an evaluation be made of the effectiveness 
of the program-of-work as a guide to state activities 
and that the findings be used in the revision for the 
next two years. 

Members of the committee are: Lois Gilmore, Eliza- 
beth Graddy, Julia Herntz, Ann M. Krost, Dorothy 
Scott, Rita Youmans, M. Catharine Starr, Dorothy Lyle, 
A. June Bricker, and Ercel Eppright.—Ercet Eppricnt, 
Chairman 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


This was the first year for the public relations and 
communications committee which was formed by com- 
bining the two AHEA committees formerly responsible 
for these areas. 

The functions and relationship of the PR&C com- 
mittee as delineated are as follows: 

1. Function 

The function of the public relations and communica- 

tions committee is to assist in the development of: 

A. A national program of public relations for the 
American Home Economics Association and the 
profession of home economics 

. Greater understanding of the principles of com- 
munication and effectiveness in the use of com- 
munication techniques in professional work and 
public relations by all members of the American 
Home Economics Association 

C. Plans for an effective recruitment program 
2. Action and Relationships 

On the state level the committee will: 

A. Develop an action program, in accordance with 
the function as stated above, to be carried out 
under the direct leadership of the national com- 
mittee and its counterparts in state home eco- 
nomics associations 

B. Advise, encourage, and assist state and local vol- 
untary groups in public relations and communica- 
tions; provide or recommend aids that will help 
members in carrying out the action program and 
maintain contact with state public relations com- 
mittees 

On the national level the committee will: 

A. Co-operate with the AHEA headquarters staff and 
Association officers in reaching state associations 
and individual members in such activities as can 
best be furthered by the national organization 
working with state organizations 

B. Recommend national public relations and commu- 
nications goals and activities 

The committee met in Washington, D.C., in Septem- 
ber 1960, and again in January 1961. The purpose of 
the first meeting was to develop a specific program of 
work; of the second, to evaluate the program to date 
and to plan activities for the remainder of the year. 


September 1961 


Several projects were undertaken by the committee. 
These included the PR&C page in the JourNAL, news- 
letters to state counterparts, and the program for a 
general session at the annual meeting in Cleveland in 
June 1961. 

PR&C page in the JouRNAL 

This page was initiated in October with the article 
“Public Relations—Person to Person,” by Mary Hawkins. 
Contributions by other committee members include: 

November: The design for PR&C page and “Let's 
Tell the World” by Helen M. Wolcott. A definition of 
home economics also was included. This was done to 
alert members to the need for a quick and comprehen- 
sive response when asked about the profession of home 
economics. 

December: “What Is Your State Doing?” by Velma B. 
Johnson. This was based on a report of state activities 
given by Betty Ruth Joyce at the September meeting. 
The committee felt this information should be shared 
with all members. 

January: “Let’s Each Do Our Part” by Julia Faltinson. 

February: “Let’s Begin Recruitment Early—Continue 
It Throughout High School Years” by Marion Hurst. 

March: “How Do You Get the Message to Admin- 
istrators, Faculties, and Others about the Value of 
College Home Economics?” by Genevieve W. Thomas. 

April: “We Have Made Progress in Communications” 
by Julia Faltinson and Marion Hurst. 

May: “You're All Invited—to the Cracker Barrel 
Session” by Rosalind Lifquist. 

June: “What Others Are Doing” by Velma B. Johnson. 

Newsletters to state PR&C chairmen, state presidents, 
and others were sent periodically during the year. 
These and the two clip sheets of story material were 
largely the responsibility of Mary Hawkins since they 
were done in the interim period before our public rela- 
tions director joined the staff. Some Newsletter sug- 
gestions were given by the chairman. Dorothy G. Van 
Bortel prepared the suggested classification for a PR&C 
file, and Marion Hurst reported on communication 
activities being carried on, or being planned, in the 
various states. 

The annual meeting general session on Friday, June 
80, was planned by the Committee at its January meet- 
ing. This program includes: 

“This Business of Communicating,” George J. Kienzle, 
Ohio State University 
“To See Ourselves As Others See Us,” Julia Faltinson, 
member, PR&C committee 
“Wisconsin Calls It Action,” Nancy Kelsey, public rela- 
tions chairman, Wisconsin HEA 

“A Look to the Future,” Joan Gaines, AHEA public 
relations director 

“It’s Up to You,” Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, imme- 
diate past president, American Women in Radio and 

Television, Inc. 

Mrs. Gaines, AHEA director of public relations, was 
introduced to members at this general session. Loa 
Whitfield conferred with Mr. Kienzle and Mary 
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Hawkins and Joan Gaines with Mrs. Tufty about 
material to be presented. 

A Cracker Barrel Session planned by the committee 
was held at the convention on Monday evening, June 
26. This was an informal session at which 10 states 
had displays showing their PR projects. AHEA and 
HEIB PR displays were also exhibited. Members were 
invited to meet Mrs. Gaines and Helen M. Wolcott, 
incoming PR&C chairman, and to discuss possible 
directions of PR&C activities for the coming year. More 
than 500 members attended this affair. 

The chairman is most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation received from committee members and of 
the excellent reporting of committee meetings by 
Genevieve W. Thomas.—Rosauinp C. Lirouist, Chair- 
man 


PUBLICATIONS AND ADVERTISING, 
ADVISORY ON 


Members of this committee brought carefully pre- 
pared evaluations and suggestions to the Washington 
meeting on March 6 and 7, 1961. These were based 
on reviews of assigned sections of the JouRNAL, career 
leaflets, and other publications of the past year. 

“A Guide for the Editors and Advisory Committee 
for Publications and Advertising” was discussed, and 
potentialities for revisions of certain sections were con- 
sidered, particularly those concerned with selection of 
manuscripts for the JournNaL, abstracts, book reviews, 
and a newly developed section for Experiment Station 
bulletins. 

The advisory committee recommended the detailed 
development of the “History of the Home Economics 
Movement” and suggested means for implementation. 

Appropriate recommendations were presented fol- 
lowing a review of all suggestions for specific articles 
for the 1961-62 Journat or Home Economics. In- 
cluded in these recommendations were: (1) special 
features on the Centennial of the Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, (2) emphases on consumer problems 
and family economics, family patterns of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, and (3) various possibilities 
of covering developments in specific subject-matter 
areas. 

Because of steadily increasing activity by home 
economists in international programs, the committee 
particularly recommended a review of activities of 
home economists abroad, including the work programs 
of international scholarship students after completion 
of studies. There is a wealth of experience available 
in the activities which home economists have under- 
taken around the world as technicians and as interna- 
tional scholars. 

Particularly, information is needed on the use made 
of professional training obtained in the United States 
by students from other countries and their actual and/ 
or potential utilization as resource people in future in- 
ternational education programs. This should be readily 
available as resource material for the American Home 
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Economics Association for current and future needs. 
The Association has initiated work on this comprehen- 
sive project. 

The committee is appreciative of the excellent Textile 
Handbook and other numerous AHEA publications. 
The committee extended an expression of appreciation 
to Mrs. Hawkins and other staff members who have 
so ably conducted activities relating to the JounNaL, 
other publications, and advertising for the Association 
throughout the year. The committee also expressed 
appreciation for the active and helpful contributions of 
Dr. Bricker and Dr. Lyle during the meeting.— 

Lura M. Opianp, Chairman 


STUDY WAYS TO IMPROVE STANDARDS 
FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


This committee was appointed as a result of recom- 
mendations of several groups within the Association. 
At the Philadelphia meeting in 1958, the colleges and 
universities section created a committee to explore 
accreditation. During the Milwaukee meeting in 1959, 
this committee, in turn, recommended its discharge and 
that the executive committee appoint an all-Association 
committee to make the exploration. A 1958-59 com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Irma Ayers recom- 
mended that the committee go on record as favoring 
the establishment of minimum standards and a program 
of accreditation for college and university programs of 
home economics with appraisals to be made in terms 
of the purposes of the given institutions. The purpose 
of Dr. Ayers’ committee was to consider the Associa- 
tion’s place in situations where the college home eco- 
nomics program is in jeopardy and the assistance of 
the Association is requested. The participants in the 
workshop on home economics in small departments 
which met prior to the Milwaukee meeting made a 
similar recommendation, that the Association explore 
further the accreditation question. 

Two meetings of the present committee were held 
at which all members were present. 

William K. Selden, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Accreditation, met once with the 
committee and suggested three possible plans for im- 
proving the quality of home economics programs. 
These were accrediting, preparing criteria for use of 
regional accrediting groups, and reporting to the re- 
gional accrediting Associations (through AHEA) any 
program which was below par. 

As a background for the present proposal, the com- 
mittee reviewed the previous efforts of AHEA to raise 
standards of home economics. This included the 
self-evaluation program recommended by the home 
economics in higher education committee; Association- 
sponsored workshops; and “New Directions,” the Asso- 
ciation publication prepared by the philosophy and 
objectives committee. 

The present status of home economics was con- 
sidered. Pros and cons of accreditation and other plans 
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for improving home economics were discussed. Data 
from the U.S. Office of Education (Miscellany 2557) 
were summarized to make possible some inference of 
the depth and quality of instruction from the inter- 
relationship of three kinds of information: number of 
faculty in home economics, the number of home eco- 
nomics courses taught in one school year, and the 
number of different professional programs that are 
offered. The showing of home economics graduates on 
the National Teachers Examination was noted. The 
evidence available to the committee indicated that self- 
evaluation has not brought about the hoped-for im- 
provement in home economics programs in colleges and 
universities. 

Accreditation could mean an upgrading of home 
economics. It would provide certain criteria by which 
a department head, a president, or other administrator 
could evaluate the program and could determine the 
kinds of improvement needed. It would explain or 
define, for those responsible for a program, what a 
good home economics department should be expected 
to do. A system of accreditation would provide direc- 
tion for the college which plans to start new programs. 
Such criteria would help departments define their 
purposes and set standards for the accomplishment of 
these purposes. Higher standards for college instruc- 
tion are apt to be required. This would probably pro- 
vide college teachers an incentive to do further graduate 
study. This, in turn, might provide the impetus for 
expanded graduate programs for the preparation of 
college teachers. Evaluation made on the basis of 
sound criteria could be the means for studying im- 
proved articulation of high school and college programs 
in home economics, relationships of home economics 
courses to academic courses and so bring such gains 
as improved integration with other college departments, 
clarification of the scope and purpose of home eco- 
nomics for other faculty, evidence of duplication of 
subject matter, and prevention of proliferation. Stu- 
dents would have more confidence in their home 
economics programs and would develop greater pro- 
fessional competence. A program of accreditation may 
protect students from selection of a school having a 
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mediocre program, which is understaffed in proportion 
to the courses and programs offered, or which lacks 
the types of facilities and library that are essential, or 
which has failed to provide necessary supporting 
courses. 

Accreditation can provide all the above advantages 
and still allow for diversity of purpose, program, and 
organization for distinctive characteristics appropriate 
to individual institutions. The emphasis in accreditation 
is on the quality of the program, not on regimentation 
or the following of a prescribed blueprint. A good 
accreditation program need not interfere with institu- 
tional rights and freedom to develop in distinctive 
patterns. 


Recommendations 


This committee believes that some form of AHEA 
accreditation of degree-granting programs of home 
economics is the necessary culmination of the work of 
prgxious AHEA committees. We therefore recommend 
that a committee be appointed to carry through the 
necessary plans and procedures which will result in 
accreditation for college programs in home economics. 
This new committee would need to: 

1. Establish criteria for accreditation. (There is a 
wealth of criteria material already available from the 
1944-52 efforts of the committee on higher edu- 
cation. ) 

2. Work out plans for machinery of accreditation. For 
example: What permanent staff, what system of 
inspection, what waiting period, what listing, etc. 

3. Find ways to finance the machinery of accreditation. 
. Secure approval of the National Commission on 
Accreditation. The criteria of this group for accredit- 
ing agencies should guide the committee in all its 
work. 

5. Consider possible differentiation in membership in 
AHEA. 

. Keep the membership informed throughout the whole 
process. 

. Ask for the appointment of subcommittees and re- 
source people. 

Epna A. Hitt, Chairman 


Pattern Available for Handicapped 


One of the clothing designs created by Clarice Scott, cloth- 
ing specialist in the Institute of Home Economics, USDA, for 
handicapped homemakers has been translated into the com- 
mercial pattern pictured at the right. The costume illustrated is 
a blouse and skirt combination especially for persons who must 
use wheelchairs. It is being marketed in sizes 10 to 20 at a cost 
of 50 cents per pattern, by Reader Mail, Inc., 243 West 17th 
Street, New York 11, N.Y. Patterns may be ordered directly 
from that firm. The study on which Miss Scott based this 
design and others for handicapped homemakers was reported 
in the October 1959 Journat in an article titled “Clothing 


Needs of Handicapped Homemakers.” 
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From Representatives 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Because the AHEA’s appointed representative to the 
AAAS was unable to attend the 1960 annual meeting, 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, editor of AHEA publications, 
represented the Association at the AAAS Council meet- 
ing and covered as many of the sessions as possible 
for the JournaL. Her report appeared in the March 
1961 JourNAL, pages 224 to 226. The next annual 
meeting of the AAAS will be held in Denver, Colorado, 
December 26 to 31, 1961.—THELMA PorRTER 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


“Integrity of Educational Purpose,” the theme of 
the forty-third annual meeting of the Council, held in 
Chicago, October 6 and 7, 1960, was introduced at the 
opening session by President John A. Hannah of Michi- 
gan State University in an address entitled “Higher 
Education and the Nation.” In discussing the impact 
of the external forces of economic, social, political, and 
cultural affairs exerted upon institutions of higher learn- 
ing, President Hannah presented guidelines for assess- 
ing the quality of higher education’s service to society. 
First, “because of our vaunted diversity in educational 
form and philosophy, we still lack agreement on a 
meaningful statement of educational purpose,” and 
second, he stated that “we are historically, firmly and 
irrevocably committed to mass education in this coun- 
try.” In developing the first point, the following quo- 
tations seem pertinent: 


. our catalogs contain far too many frivolities and 
elaborations unworthy of our colleges and universities. 
Concern for breadth has blinded us too often to the need 
for depth as well. 

American education, in short, is still seeking to balance 
itself between opposing forces, to find a comfortable accom- 
modation for all legitimate points of view. This gives rise 
to uneasiness among the conservatives, and causes pain to 
the reformers. 


The fundamental values inherent in providing edu- 
cational opportunity to all who can benefit from college 
or university study were forcefully emphasized by Presi- 
dent Hannah as he identified the complex pressures 
which might limit the availability of higher education: 


. . » These pressures are all in the direction of creating 
an intellectual elite, an aristocracy of the mind, a privileged 
class to make the decisions which the mass of Americans 
would be bound to follow. Such a concept is inappropriate 
and unworkable in a system such as ours where decisions 
are made by the multitude, and where the decisions are only 
as wise as the people are wise. It must be rejected out of 
hand, and the pressures tending towards the creation of such 
an elite resisted at every turn. 
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The membership of the American Council on Educa- 
tion consists of 81 constituent member organizations, 
60 associate members, and 1,046 institutional members. 
Over 300 educational leaders from this membership 
actively serve the Council each year—a representative 
body devoted to educational achievement by many 
organizations and institutions. In reviewing the Coun- 
cil’s progress of the past decade, President Arthur S. 
Adams, who retired during the year, predicted that “the 
years ahead will see increasing relationship between 
the federal government and education,” and especially 
higher education. 

Recent publications of the Council which will be of 
special interest to AHEA members are: 

1. How to Measure Faculty Work Load. By Joun E. 

STECKLEIN, 1961, 70 pp., $1.50. 

The author discusses various methods of measuring 
faculty work load and certain recommended pro- 
cedures. Specific topics treated include: a faculty 
advisory committee; the determination of guiding 
policies; the development of report forms and the 
content of the activities report; the distribution and 
collection of forms; and the tabulation, analysis, and 
reporting of results. A chapter deals with the uses 
of faculty load data. Sample forms are included. 


2. The Role of American Higher Education in Relation 
to Developing Areas. Edited by ALison GrirFirn, 
1961, 100 pp., $2. 

The principal papers and a summary of the 6th, 
and last, Conference on University Contracts Abroad, 
November 1960. The reports assess the foreign aid 
program of the past and propose programs of assist- 
ance for improving human and material resources in 
the less developed countries. 

3. Higher Education: Incentives and Obstacles. Edited 
by Nicuo.tas C. Brown, 1961, 178 pp., $2.50. 
A report of a conference which focused attention 

on effective ways: (1) to encourage personal incen- 
tive for higher education among talented but dis- 
advantaged youth; (2) to identify the forces that 
tend to stifle that incentive; and (3) to initiate 
action that will counteract such forces. 

. Characteristics of Teachers: Their Description, Com- 
parison, and Appraisal, A Research Study. By 
Davip G. Ryans, 1960, 416 pp., $7.50. 

The complete report of a nine-year investigation 
directed toward the identification and estimation of 
some of the major patterns of characteristics under- 
lying teacher behavior. The massive research program 
involved six years of major study, nearly a hundred 
separate projects. More than 6,000 teachers in 1700 
schools and about 450 school systems participated 
in various phases of the study. 


IRMA AYERS 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, Council 
and Consumer Goods Standards Board 


Activities of the American Standards Association 
increased in behalf of the consumer in intensity and 
breadth. Upon the retirement of George Sommaripa, 
who had done so much toward satisfactory standards for 
textiles, Rose White was appointed as a home economist 
for the ASA. She carries the responsibilities for the 
Consumer Goods Standards board as did Mr. Som- 
maripa and in addition works with activities of the 
other 13 boards that concern consumer standards, and 
with activities related to international standards for 
consumer goods. 

This recognition of the importance of home eco- 
nomics in standardization of consumer goods is most 
welcome and of value in calling to public attention con- 
tributions of professional home economists. The con- 
tributions of the AHEA and its members to the ASA 
program during the past 30 years played an important 
part in the decision of the ASA to include a home 
economist at the high level given this position. 

Miss White is a most fortunate choice for the posi- 
tion. She is an able, hard-working home economist with 
training in several areas and with experience as a col- 
lege teacher and as a home economist in business. Her 
warm, friendly personality and respect for the opinions 
of others are of great value in the many public contacts 
she must make. 

During the year the ASA has pushed forward edu- 
cation about American Standard L22, Performance 
Standards for Textile Fabrics. American Standard L24, 
dealing with fabrics for institutions, has been widely 
accepted as a purchasing guide by the hotel industry. 
Several ASA boards are working on aspects of American 
Standard K63, Minimum Performance Standards for 
Institutional Cleaning and Maintenance supplies. This 
work should lead to suitable standards for supplies for 
home use. 

New standards have been developed and old ones 
revised for gas-burning appliances and refrigerators for 
homes, under the guidance of Earl McCracken. Dr. 
McCracken suggests that similar work is needed for 
American Standard C70, Domestic Electric Flatirons 
and Other Heat Producing Portable Household 
Appliances. 

Mrs. Anna Fisher Rush is chairman of a committee 
working on a revision of American Standards Z61, 
Home Kitchen Utensils, of which AHEA is sponsor. 
Utensils for preparing new types of food are responsible 
for the need for revision. The committee consists of 
other home economists and representatives from busi- 
ness concerns with a stake in the standards. 

The consumer interests committee of AHEA has 
asked ASA to bring together sponsors of the various 
standards that apply to textiles and sponsors of sug- 
gested simple care symbols that may be attached to 
textile articles so that all of these sponsors may work 
toward one set of care symbols that can be recognized 
throughout the industry, at home and abroad. Study 
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of the proper procedures and sponsoring of such a 
standard are under way. The consumer interests com- 
mittee will continue with promotion of this program. 
—LucirLLeE WILLIAMSON 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


“The Council of National Organizations for Adult 
Education (CNO-AE) with offices at 150 East 35th 
Street, New York City, is made up of national and 
international organizations composed of individuals, 
groups, and institutions who represent a variety of 
interests—education, government, business, agriculture, 
religion, rehabilitation, labor, agriculture development, 
civic affairs, health, group relations, economics, foreign 
affairs (etc.)—and who have a program and concern 
in adult education.” 

In September 1960, Irving H. Becker, executive sec- 
retary, replaced Mrs. Lois R. McCarthy, who had 
resigned. Israel Sweet, representing the Association of 
Higher Education, is president. As of December 1, 
1960, membership organizations in the CNO-AE num- 
bered 78. 

The AHEA representative was a member of the 
planning committee for the annual meeting of the 
CNO-AE and attended these sessions held in the Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, December 13-14, 1960. 
In spite of a 17-inch snowfall, ice, and freezing weather, 
35 representatives were present for stimulating discus- 
sions on the theme: “Efficiency and Creativity in the 
Sixties.” 

The 1961 annual meeting will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., November 8-10. During this time the CNO- 
AE will participate with the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, U.S.A., and the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators in a joint dinner on the evening 
of November 8. Your AHEA representative expects to 
attend this annual meeting and dinner. It is hoped that 
other AHEA representatives will also attend. 

The three-year “Experiment In Liberal Curriculum 
Development For National Organization Leadership” 
was completed. This CNO-AE project was a compre- 
hensive and definite study of leadership and training 
needs in organizational life. The experiment was made 
possible by a grant from the Fund for Adult Education. 
The results are published as an anthology, Leadership 
in Voluntary Enterprise. Copies may be secured from 
the CNO-AE offices (address in first paragraph) —cloth 
bound, $3.95; paper back, $1.75; plus postage for 
single copies. 

The University of California’s San Francisco Exten- 
sion Center sponsored a series of five weekly meetings 
in May 1961 with the theme “Leadership and the 
Power of Ideas.” The purpose was to examine new 
concepts of organizational leadership. CNO-AE mem- 
ber organizations were invited. Mrs. Dorothy Schnell, 
chief of the Bureau of Homemaking Education in Cali- 
fornia and AHEA chairman of the elementary, second- 
ary, and adult education section, and Esther Scofield, 
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assistant chief of the Bureau of Homemaking Educa- 
tion, represented our Association at these meetings. 

The applications of the CNO-AE for accreditation 
as a non-governmental organization to both the United 
Nations and the U.S. Mission to the United Nations 
have been accepted. This will facilitate programming 
in the international relations area. 

At intervals the CNO-AE mails exchange packets 
to representatives of the member organizations. The 
AHEA Publications List was included in the June 1960 
mailing. 

It is recommended that AHEA continue to provide 
occasional reference material on home economics for 
distribution in these CNO-AE exchange packets. 

Adult Leadership and Adult Education, published by 
the Adult Education Association, U.S.A., Chicago, Illi- 
nois, are included in the CNO-AE exchange packet 
mailings. Home economists interested in current infor- 
mation, new ideas, and research reports in the field of 
adult education will find these publications helpful. 

It is recommended that AHEA continue its member- 
ship in the Council of National Organizations for Adult 
Education.—EpNA SOMMERFELD 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 
ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


The national advisory board and national executive 
council of the Future Homemakers of America met in 
Washington, D.C., October 5-8, 1960. This youth 
organization for girls and boys studying homemaking 
in junior and senior high schools is co-sponsored by the 
American Home Economics Association and the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Two 
representatives from AHEA serve on the national 
advisory board. Betty Ruth Joyce, field secretary, 
represents AHEA headquarters. As a member of the 
AHEA elementary, secondary, and adult education 
section, I am the other representative on the board. 

As Future Homemakers of America celebrates its 
sixteenth birthday, membership has climbed over the 
half-million mark. The 1960-61 membership totals 
500,926 in 10,348 chapters in the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, and in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The 12 current national officers, selected 
on a regional basis, were elected at the July 1960 
national meeting in Washington, D.C. Linda Thomp- 
son, a high school senior from Albion, Nebraska, was 
chosen national president. 

The program of work continues as it was designed 
for the 1959-62 period with one exception. The Future 
Homemakers voted that their UNESCO aid go to the 
Thailand Rural Teachers’ Education project in 1960-61 
since their previous Gift Coupon UNESCO project for 
the purchase of a bookmobile in Delhi, India, has been 
completed. 

At the October meeting, the advisory boards gave 
consideration to the following items of business: 
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. Improvement of two-way communications between 
state advisers and FHA national advisory board 
members 

. Review of criteria for national honorary membership 

. Evaluation of national meetings 

. Approval of the proposed goals of the national FHA 
professional staff for 1960-61 
. Integration of FHA experiences with homemaking 
instruction 

6. Suggestions for new publications 

In addition, the board discussed revision of expenses 
for 1960-61 officer candidates, location of the future 
national meeting, and possible articles which could be 
used as gifts for both men and women. 

The advisory board reviewed and discussed the 
plans presented by the executive council for the 1961 
national meeting of Future Homemakers of America in 
St. Louis, July 3-6. “Youth—Measure Your Values” 
was agreed upon as the theme and our objectives 
designated to carry out this theme in the general 
sessions, group discussions, and special events: 

— To explore what we mean by values 

— To understand where and how we get our values 

— To realize how values influence our decisions 

— To stimulate further thinking about our values 

The advisory board meets twice a year—at the sum- 
mer national meeting and in the fall. Before adjourn- 
ment, the dates were set for the next meeting as 
October 2-7, 1961, in Washington, D.C. The advisory 
board is in a continual process of evaluating realistic 
direction for meeting contemporary and new challenges 
in promoting FHA experiences and activities which 
may insure a stable, satisfying home life.—FRANcEs 
KERLEY 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Through its affiliated membership in the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, the American Home 
Economics Association has an opportunity to demon- 
strate the Association’s concern for, and contributions 
toward, strengthening the welfare of our nation’s fami- 
lies. The health and welfare section represented the 
interests of AHEA and participated in the NCSW 
Annual Forum held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 
14 to 19, 1961. 

At this Forum, AHEA jointly sponsored a meeting 
on “Aids in Consumer Counseling” with the NCSW 
Audio Visual Committee and the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Activities. Following the presentation of the 
Consumers Union film “Consumers Want to Know,” 
Mrs. Helen Hughes, chairman of the health and wel- 
fare section, and Ray G. Price, professor of business 
administration at the University of Minnesota, served 
as discussants. 

The American Home Economics Association was also 
an exhibitor at the NCSW Forum with Mrs. Helen 
Hughes in charge of the booth. Consultation on family 
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budget and assistance standards, fee schedules, 
financial management, nutrition, rehabilitation, and 
homemaker services were given by home economists 
and nutritionists from private and public social welfare 
and health agencies in the St. Paul—Minneapolis area, 
and the Minnesota home economists in homemaking 
section. Edna Olsen, home economist of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, St. Paul, assembled the resource 
materials and prepared two bibliographies for distribu- 
tion in the booth. Health and welfare agencies through- 
out the country contributed reference information. 
Interest was shown in AHEA’s role in programs for the 
aging through the use of AHEA’s exhibit background 
and leaflet “Home Economics Fosters Lifetime Planning 
for Aging,” prepared for the White House Conference 
on Aging. 

It is through AHEA’s continued affiliation with 
NCSW that we can strive to achieve our mutual goals 
as expressed by the 1961 Forum theme “Concern for 
Human Welfare—Unifying Force for Survival.— 

MABEL S. Moore 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGING 


The National Committee on Aging of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly held its Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York City, on 
October 17, 18, and 19, 1960. 

The theme of the program was “Maintaining Func- 
tional Adequacy in the Later Years.” A discussion of 
legislative issues for older persons was also included. 

Workshops dealing with problems of community 
services, employment, health, protective services, and 
social, recreational, and educational opportunities added 
strength to the program. 

In the business session on October 19, a plan was 
presented whereby the Committee would become an 
independent organization to be known as the National 
Council on Aging but continue to maintain an affiliation 
with the National Assembly. The plan was accepted. 

A recommendation was made to the executive com- 
mittee of AHEA that its affiliation be continued. This 
was approved at the January meeting. 

On April 24 and 25, the third annual Conference 
of Voluntary National Organizations was held in New 
York under the sponsorship of the National Council 
on Aging. 

The theme of the program was “Changing the Public 
Image of the Aging.” Representatives from 115 volun- 
tary national organizations participated in this most 
worthwhile meeting. 

The objectives were: 


. To help national organizations more effectively utilize 
their influence and resources to overcome negative 
community attitudes and to create a climate con- 
ducive to the well-being of people as they grow older. 

. To work toward the establishment of an on-going 
voluntary mechanism to further more effective co- 
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operative effort on a national level on behalf of older 

people. 

Discussion on the second objective raised many 
questions. It was moved and seconded that further study 
should be made and presented at a later date. 

The keynote speaker was the Honorable Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
His subject was “The Federal Administration’s Projected 
Programs for Older People.” 

It is recommended that AHEA continue its represen- 
tation in the Council for the ensuing year.—HELEN 
Jupy Bonp 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


Mrs. Mildred Tate represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Family held in New York 
City in August 1960. A report of this meeting written 
by Mrs. Evelyn Duvall was contained in the February 
1961 issue of Marriage and Family Living. This Feb- 
ruary 1961 issue also contained a directory of all 
members of the National Council on Family Relations, 
which is very helpful. The May 1961 issue of Marriage 
and Family Living is devoted to family research around 
the world 

The annual meeting in August 1961 was held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. This is an important organiza- 
tion for home economists, and I recommend that the 
American Home Economics Association continue its 
affiliation.—Winona I. MornGAN 


NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


Mrs. Ruth Hayes represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the 1961 National Health 
Forum. Her report of this meeting appeared in the 
June 1961 JourNaAL. 

Other National Health Council activities were 
reported in the October 1960 JournaL, and the 1961 
Forum date was announced in the March issue.— 
A. JUNE BRICKER 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
School and College Conference 


Safety Everywhere—All the Time was the theme 
selected for work by the School and College Confer- 
ence during the year. Twenty-six organizations were 
represented, and 23 reports were given. Lack of dis- 
semination of material on safety was traced to all levels 
of education. Little or no training in safety in our 
college education of teachers was considered the reason 
for lack of enthusiasm and interest concerning safety 
in our schools and even colleges. Special emphasis was 
placed on the importance of training our teachers in 
safety. Education of all for disaster and civil defense 
was stressed. 
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Zenas Clark called for safety education in schools and 
colleges. Such education should be geared to daily 
living and to schools, with particular stress on safety 
in environment for both students and staff. Increased 
activity in certain areas was thought to be helpful. 
These areas included: 

Physical education 
Health and safety 
Home economics 
School planning 
Industrial education 

Popular magazines should be called upon to pub- 
lish articles on safety. Popular newspapers, too, should 
be asked to do their share. Radio and TV, it was felt, 
are virtually untapped sources for the dissemination of 
material on safety. 

Parents need to be reminded of safety measures taken 
in school and those to be taken in the home. Informa- 
tion sent with a report card would be a means of reach- 
ing the parents. 

Emphasis was placed on the use of the Safety 
Education magazine, the official magazine of the 
National Safety Council, published for schools and 
colleges. It should be in every school and college 
library to be read and used—circulated to teachers, 
principals, and PTA safety chairmen. Its use in making 
contacts for safety education with the professional 
organization in which one holds membership was 
suggested. 

Attention was called to the recommendation of the 
White House Conference on Youth with respect to 
accident prevention: 

1. That state and local health departments initiate crash 
programs for the prevention of accidents to children; 
that state and local legislation provide for safety 
in housing, traffic, and pedestrian control, and pro- 
tected supervised play space; and that safety edu- 
cation be included in the school curriculum as 
early as possible. 

2. That architects and engineers be alerted to health 
hazards to be avoided in designing or remodeling 
buildings and playgrounds. 


3. That community programs of accident prevention and 
public education be intensified, covering accidents in 
the home, schools, recreation centers, on farms and 
highways; supervision of toddlers and young children, 
appropriate safeguards against carelessness of adults 
and older children. 


Action taken by AHEA representatives 

Letters were sent to state chairmen of the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education section of AHEA urging 
co-operation in the distribution of material on Home 
Safety. Attention was called to Mrs. Hawkins’ article 
“Changes Bring New Needs in Home Ec Classes,” and 
teachers were urged to obtain a copy of it. 

In response to this request, the New Jersey Home 
obtained material and dis- 
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tributed it at an in-service workshop for home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

Grand Forks Junior High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, purchased 50 copies of “You're in 
Charge” (a booklet on baby sitting) and Safety Edu- 
cation No. 66. They likewise purchased the kit on 
“Baby Sitting.” 

Fresno, California, went over the top! The con- 
sultant in homemaking education reported: “Your letter 
regarding home safety and baby sitting has been dupli- 
cated and sent out to all section chairmen in California. 
With it has gone a copy of ‘Baby Sitting’ plus a copy 
of ‘You're in Charge’ from the National Safety Council. 
In addition, I sent a partial reprint of a recent article 
‘Poisons in the Home.’” 

Fresno also reports: “Our local medical auxiliary 
gives the final exams after bringing in some of their 
local people to assist in teaching of the area on Safety 
in the Home, particularly on Baby Sitting. They grade 
the papers and award a GEMS (Good Emergency 
Mother Substitute) certificate to those who make A’s 
and B’s on the test.” 

Wisconsin can report the following: 

Appointed a chairman for safety education in the 
state at the fall meeting of the Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association. A budget for the purpose was like- 
wise established. 

An exhibit on safety material available from the 
National Safety Council was set up for the fall meeting. 

The state chairman appeared on MVS-TV with 
material on baby sitting. An audience of 10,000 was 
thus reached. 

“Where Is Wisconsin?” an article by your representa- 
tive in the Home Economics Newsletter brought more 
information on safety activity in the state: 

The Wisconsin FHA leader reported sending 242 
brochures on safety to FHA chapters in the state. 

The University of Wisconsin has lectures on safety 
in the child development classes; boasts an inter- 
departmental committee on safety for preschool chil- 
dren; and displayed a safety in the home exhibit 
during Farm and Home Week, Farm Progress Week, 
and at the State Fair. 

Cardinal Stritch College has appointed a committee 
to study the safety measures now in action on the cam- 
pus and to make long-range plans for safety. A repre- 
sentative was sent to the Eighth National Conference 
on Safety (Campus) June 15-17. 

Safety Education magazine is being distributed among 
the staff and prospective teachers. Beginning teachers 
are encouraged to subscribe to it. 

Recommendations for school and college safety include: 
1. Each state home economics association might appoint 

a chairman for safety education and health. Send 

a kit of material to each of the chairmen, this kit to 

include a copy of the Safety Education magazine. 

2. The state chairman should assume responsibility for 
dissemination of material to all teachers in the state— 
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elementary, secondary, and vocational schools. Re- 
quest material from the local safety council. 

. FHA leaders or state advisers could encourage the 
use of material on baby sitting as put out by the 
National Safety Council. 

.Space in our JourNAL oF Home Economics be 
allotted to home safety, calling attention to the fine 
material available on the state and national level. 


. Home safety should be included in our program of 
work for the year. (Correspondence during the year 
indicated that lack of interest in safety may stem 
from the fact that the national organization does 
not include it in our program of work for the year.) 

. A safety exhibit should be part of the state conven- 
tion exhibits. 

. Home economics teachers should consider training 
in safety an important phase of home economics 
education. Three states reported activities in safety 
during the past year.—SisreR Mary Donata Lins, 
O.S.F. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


Home Section 


High lights of the reports given at the home section 
of the National Safety Congress which met last October 
in Chicago, Illinois, include a most successful seat belt 
campaign conducted by the Berkeley (California) 
Health Department. A program to encourage seat belt 
installation and use seemed to be an appropriate 
activity for a local health department which works 
closely with community groups. Here was a safety 
device, like polio shots, which if used could save lives 
and minimize injuries. The safety belt was termed 
the “immunizing agent”; and the “booster shot,” which 
would be self given, was to fasten the seat belt every 
time the car occupant starts his motor. Failing to fasten 
the seat belt meant his protection had temporarily run 
out. The health department suggests the following 
features to consider if a similar program is to be 
initiated and adopted by other communities: education 
of the participants with talks by officials working with 
highway patrols and other phases of safety; films pre- 
senting the effects of a head-on crash on anthro- 
pomorphic dummies, some wearing seat belts and some 
without; volume purchase and installation of seat belts 
on a production-line basis to reduce the cost to the 
participants; and, if possible, installation of belts at 
place of employment for the convenience of the 
employees. 

Another interesting report revealed the rapid growth 
of poison control centers. The first center was started 
in Chicago in 1953; today there are about 400 centers 
in operation. There are three major types of centers, 
and the objectives vary, but the over-all objectives of 
improving the treatment of poisoning and of making 
more appropriate and more effective treatment usually 
available in a more prompt and better organized man- 
ner are common to all of the centers. The common 
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“garden variety” center is the most usual type, which 
usually operates out of the emergency department of 
one or more of the major hospitals in the community. 
This center maintains a library of file cards, which 
contain several hundred of the commonest chemical 
substances involved in poisoning. The chemicals are 
listed by trade name and specific antidotes given. The 
center is equipped with antidotes and equipment used 
in treating poisoning. The second type of center is the 
major poison control center, which has a more complete 
program and larger staff. They frequently issue periodic 
releases to newspapers, radio, and other media and 
develop pamphlets and leaflets in an effort to enhance 
the job of community prevention in this field. The 
third type is the major information and reporting center 
which operates from a large health department or a 
medical college. Its main function is to feed material 
and information to the daughter centers. It concen- 
trates on educational work in the areas of treatment 
and prevention with both professional and lay groups. 

More help is needed in the smaller centers in the 
education of the community in the phase of preventive 
treatment of poisoning. Do you know where the center 
is located in your community? Give the center a call 
or pay it a visit. Perhaps your assistance can make 
your center play a more effective role to the com- 
munity.—HarriEtT G. BAKER 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Co-operation of the home economists in homemaking 
section of AHEA with the U.S. Committee in prepara- 
tion of new copy for Favorite Recipes from the United 
Nations is included in the section report. 

Rita S. Rosenberg, who has been appointed to repre- 
sent the American Home Economics Association at 
activities connected with the United Nations, attended 
the annual meeting of the U.S. Committee for the UN 
on May 3. Her report follows: 

This committee has been set up “to disseminate facts 
about the United Nations, to arouse interest in the 
United Nations and to promote the observance of 
United Nations Day in the United States of America.” 
Membership is held by many national organizations 
which support the UN concept and are willing to spon- 
sor the programs of the Committee. 

The purpose of the meeting was to inform member 
organizations, through their representatives, of what 
is going on in the United Nations today and what kinds 
of opportunities are present for organizations to pro- 
mote the UN. We were given informative briefings by 
Assistant Secretary of State for UN Affairs Harlan 
Cleveland, by Deputy U.S. Representative to the Se- 
curity Council Charles W. Yost, and by the U.S. 
representatives to the Economic and Social Council 
and to the Trusteeship Council, Philip M. Klutznick 
and Jonathan B. Bingham. These talks were all so 
intimate and frank that those of us listening felt quite 
“in” on UN doings. 
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The U.S. Committee is very eager to co-operate in 
joint programs with member organizations and is willing 
to help prepare study kits or pertinent materials if 
requested. One such kit of special interest to AHEA 
is the “Freedom From Hunger” Study Kit which is 
available for one dollar from the U.S. Committee for 
the United Nations, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. This theme “Freedom From Hunger” may 
become the theme for UN Day in the Fall of 1961. 
A current list of publications materials may be secured 
from the same address. 

Suggestions as to how organizations such as our own 
may help the UN and get program ideas in return 
include the following: 

1. Local groups can encourage their mayors to set up 
a committee to aid in the promotion of UN Day 
(October 24) locally. 

. Local groups can encourage the formation of com- 
munity organizations to give service and hospitality 
to international visitors where such organizations do 
not exist and can also work with existing groups. 
Women have a special role in extending hospitality 
to and helping women delegates to the UN. 

. “Freedom From Hunger” is certainly a theme state 
and local AHEA groups can promote in schools, 
libraries, and meetings during the observance of UN 
Day in the fall. 

Perhaps the special high light of this meeting was 
the luncheon at which we were guests of the new chair- 
man of the U.S. Committee, Robert S. Benjamin. We 
were privileged to meet other U.S. representatives to 
various UN groups, including Adlai Stevenson, the 
guest of honor. In a most amusing but revealing short 
speech, Ambassador Stevenson summed up the serious- 
ness, complexity, and tension of his work at the UN 
when he said that Laos, Cuba, Vietnam, and disarma- 
ment in these few short months had made him “yearn 
again for the simpler brutalities of bipartisan politics.” 

The main ideas I took away from the meeting were: 
a renewed conviction of the importance the U.S. holds 
in the UN; the need for the U.S. to lead in finding 
answers to many problems which no one else will 
bother to do; the many U.S. accomplishments and 
achievements, which are sometimes obscured in news- 
paper coverage of UN news; and the special urgency 
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for the U.S. to concentrate not only on scientific and 
technical matters but more especially on social issues, 
on how people live, and on people themselves. Not at 
all inconsiderable is the good word we in AHEA can 
spread through specially planned programs and activi- 
ties.—Rira S. ROSENBERG 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


The monthly meetings of WJCC have been attended 
regularly by the AHEA delegates and/or the alternates. 
These luncheon meetings are held the first Monday of 
each month during the months when Congress is in 
session. 

Your delegate is serving as the treasurer of WJCC 
and is serving on the committee that deals with con- 
gressional activity on the problems of social welfare. 

Mrs. Ella McNaughton serves on the consumer legis- 
lation and labor standards committees. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kramer is on the education committee, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Glover is on the social security and health com- 
mittee. These committees hold special meetings when 
there is current legislation being considered by Congress 
which falls in these particular areas. 

We operate as a “watch-dog” on congressional action 
so that we may apprise the AHEA membership through 
the JournNnAL oF Home Economics and the Legislative 
Green Sheet of the status of bills which fall within the 
scope of our legislative program. 

The director of the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor outlined the basis of the farm labor program 
at the February meeting. 

In January, a former executive with the Food and 
Drug Administration spoke to us on “Gaps in Consumer 
Protection.” 

A discussion at our December meeting on “Changes 
in the Rules Committee” of Congress was led by the 
research director of the Democratic Study Group. 

“Health Insurance for the Aged,” which was the 
November topic, was discussed by the former director 
of the Committee for the Nation’s Health. 

You may avail yourself of the WJCC constitution 
and brochure listing participating organizations through 
your delegate or representatives.—-MARGARET MANGER 


Reports on Aging 


“The Nation and Its Older People,” the report of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, is now available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $1.25 per copy. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging has pub- 
lished in a 13-volume committee print the background studies prepared by 
state committees for the White House Conference on Aging. The reports 
provide a tremendous amount of valuable information for everyone trying 
to obtain a picture of all aspects of aging in a state. Most of the volumes 
include several states each, and prices for each volume vary from $2.25 to 
$3.50 from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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From Fellows 


EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOWSHIP 

The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship made it possible for me 
to fulfill all requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree .at Ohio State University this year. I am de- 
lighted to express my appreciation of the opportunity 
to apply for and receive this fellowship. The American 
Home Economics Association makes a far-reaching con- 
tribution to the nourishment of intellectual growth 
through this kind of endeavor. Please accept my sin- 
cere thanks for the award. 

The increased need for a larger amount of general 
and specialized knowledge in our complex and diver- 
sified society makes it imperative that only the most 
productive experiences should be required as part of 
the student’s college program. There is little experi- 
mental evidence available which will support the in- 
structional effectiveness of the undergraduate food 
preparation laboratory. 

The purpose of my study was to compare the rela- 
tive effectiveness of two teaching methods, individual 
laboratory and lecture demonstration, in teaching the 
freshman basic food preparation and to determine 
whether students are able to recognize the relationship 
of home management and equipment to food prepara- 
tion as effectively when taught by the lecture demon- 
stration or laboratory method. 

Within the limits of the experimental design of this 
study the findings indicated no significant difference at 
the 5 per cent level between the laboratory and the 
lecture demonstration method. Students did not learn 
more through one teaching method than through the 
other one. 

Manipulative skills are not taught in the basic food 
preparation course at the University of Vermont. There 
was no significant difference, at the 5 per cent level, 
in the practical test between those students who did 
have and those students who did not have laboratory 
experience in preparing certain foods. A “feel” for the 
product was evidenced as peculiar to the laboratory 
method through the evaluation by the students. They 
also indicated that there were intrinsic values, such as 
satisfaction and a sense of security, obtained from the 
laboratory experience. 

In the lecture demonstration, the students indicated 
through their evaluations that they gained a depth of 
understanding of basic food principles, the “why,” that 
they did not gain from the laboratory method of 
teaching. 

The students and the instructor preferred a combina- 
tion of the two methods. A lecture demonstration 
method of teaching with a self-initiated laboratory 
would seem to be a very good compromise between 
the two methods. 

The further exploration of the hypotheses of this 
study by the University of Vermont and other univer- 
sities will reinforce and strengthen the conclusions from 
this experimental evidence.—Vircin1A Y. TROTTER 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING-— 
KATHARINE FISHER FELLOWSHIP 


The Good Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellow- 
ship Award has enabled me to have a meaningful year 
of study at Syracuse University. During the year 1960- 
61, I was able to complete all the requirements of a 
Master of Science degree in Home Economics Educa- 
tion and to begin a doctoral program at Syracuse 
University. The opportunity to meet these challenges 
was made possible by the award, which I sincerely 
appreciate. 

In addition to my course of study, I have been 
privileged to work with Dr. Bernice Wright, associate 
professor of child development and family relation- 
ships in the College of Home Economics and the Youth 
Development Center at Syracuse University. One of 
my projects has been an enrichment program for ninth- 
grade girls in a depressed area. Another project has 
been to work with the One-Parent Council. My en- 
deavors with each of these groups have contributed 
greatly to understanding educational needs of such 
groups and to developing appreciation of contributions 
a home economics teacher may make to the lives of 
others, 

The work I have carried on this past year has been 
a source of great personal satisfaction and has prepared 
me to venture further in the area of home economics 
education. Next year, I have a dual appointment with 
the College of Home Economics and the School of 
Education at Syracuse University in home economics 
education. In this capacity, I hope to develop more 
completely the goals of the Good Housekeeping- 
Katharine Fisher Fellowship—the advancement of sec- 
ondary level home economics education as I work with 
undergraduate and graduate home economics teachers. 

—Lois W. Fisu 


OMICRON NU RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


During the 1960-61 year, the Omicron Nu Research 
Fellowship furnished both financial and intangible sup- 
port which was of great assistance for this second 
year of a doctoral program. All course work and 
language requirements were completed during this year. 

I am most appreciative of the efforts of Suzanne 
Davison and Elden Johnson, advisers, who have both 
been very generous in helping to plan and carry out 
a combined home economics—anthropology program 
especially tailored to. my special teaching-research 
interests: the symbolic aspects of dress in differing 
times and cultures and woman’s search for identity— 
with the latter slanted particularly towards our course 
at the University of Kansas, “Woman in Contemporary 
Culture.” 

Major research study during this year was focused 
on the multidimensional aspects of the relationship be- 
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tween the status of women, religion (Islam and Chris- 
tianity in particular), and social structure, especially 
in relation to Iran. The ramifications of this investiga- 
tion proved most illuminating, and I was pleased to 
have my anthropology professor ask me to prepare 
it for publication in a scientific journal. 

A secondary study was to investigate the factual 
basis for certain statements in several books in the 
costume history field concerning non-literate peoples 
and pertinent to the following central hypothesis: the 
overtly dysfunctional relationship between Fuegian 
dress and ecology conceals certain latent aspects which 
appear meaningful, logically explicable, and functional 
in terms of that culture. This study (and the categories 
set up for it) is part of a larger goal toward an un- 
prejudiced analysis of cultural, psychological, and eco- 
nomic aspects of dress in a variety of social settings. 

My interdisciplinary program has been an exciting 
combination of courses which rewardingly augment 
each other, being not only intellectually stimulating 
but granting personal benefits by fitting me into the 
long continuum of humanity through time and space. 
As I return to teaching during the 1961-62 year and 
continue work on my dissertation, I know that my home 
economics subject-matter areas will expand to even 
greater depth and breadth. I am both challenged by, 
and very grateful for, the opportunities which have 
been granted me.—MuniEt H. JoHNSON 


PRENTICE-HALL FELLOWSHIP 


The receipt of the 1960-61 Prentice-Hall Fellowship 
Award contributed greatly to the progress of research 
and the culmination of the final phase of my graduate 
study leading to an advanced degree in home economics 
education. I am sincerely grateful to the personnel 
of the Prentice-Hall Publishing Company for estab- 
lishing this award through the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and to those members of the 
Association who made this award available to me. 

Current literature in the field of education has been 
rather prolific in stating the premise that experiences 
in knowing and understanding the community and in 
utilizing community resources in student teaching 
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should be included in educational programs preparing 
students to teach. However, there has been a dearth 
of information relative to descriptions of such com- 
munity experience programs in teacher education 
institutions, especially in the field of home economics. 
Empirical evidence lending support to or refuting the 
premise that a community approach to teaching is 
desirable in teacher education programs is almost 
non-existent. 

The expressed concern by many writers in the fields 
of education and home economics for preparing teachers 
who are able to adapt their teaching to the local com- 
munity served to influence the final selection as to the 
nature of the subject of my research. During the 
course of the academic year in which the award was 
held, data were collected and analyzed in keeping 
with the objectives of the investigation. One of the 
underlying assumptions guiding my exploratory study 
was that the degree to which home economics teachers 
adapt their teaching to the local community will be 
related to the pre-service community experiences in 
which they have participated in their preparation to 
teach and the feeling they have about these experi- 
ences. The assumption was also made that pre-service 
teachers who have been oriented to the acquisition of 
skills and techniques in adapting their teaching to the 
community are better able to make their teaching 
meaningful and serviceable to pupils in the classroom 
settings. Thus, this research problem undertaken has 
been an attempt to study the community experiences 
which students have during student teaching and to 
assess the opinions held by select groups of subjects— 
teacher educators, student teachers, and graduates of 
home economics education programs—toward the con- 
cept of a community approach to teaching. My hope is 
that this study is to be completed by the end of the 
summer of 1961. 

An expression of the full extent of my appreciation 
for having the opportunity to become the Prentice-Hall 
Fellow for the past academic year cannot be adequately 
written. I trust that I shall be able to live up to this 
honor by making some contribution of professional 
merit to the field of home economics education.— 
GWENDOLYN A. NEWKIRK 


Laura Drummond Memorial Fund 


Students and friends of the late Professor Laura W. Drummond are estab- 
lishing a memorial fund in her honor at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Fund will be used to establish a fellowship for placing in the profes- 
sional field at least one person with a doctor’s degree from the Department of 
Home and Family Life and to establish a fund for a collection of books in the 
fields of home and family. Dr. Drummond was a former vice-president of the 
American Home Economics Association. Contributions may be sent to: Teachers 
College—Laura Drummond Memorial Fund, Department of Home and Family 
Life, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Resolutions from the 1961 Annual Meeting 


Wuenreas, The program of the 52d annual meeting 
of the AHEA has increased the understanding of prob- 
lems facing our profession and stimulated the desire 
for more effective action to solve the problems; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That AHEA continue to initiate plans for 
further implementation of the program of work. 


Wuereas, Leaders in government, education, and 
women’s organizations in this and other countries have 
a growing awareness of the contributions of home 
economics; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That AHEA encourage home economics 
programs of such quality that the profession is better 
understood and appreciated for what it does to help 
families with enrichment of living. 


Wuereas, The wide diversity of American Home 
Economics Association members’ job titles hinders the 
public in grasping the scope of home economics as a 
profession; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each AHEA member identify herself 
as a home economist whenever possible, particularly in 
dealing with the public; and be it further 

Resolved, That each home economist make it her 
personal responsibility to see that the mass media 
(newspapers, magazines, radio, television) and adver- 
tising reflect an accurate image of the home economist 
as an expert member of the growing profession serving 
public interest through special technical knowledge and 
alertness to changing needs of homes and families. 


Wuereas, The President of the United States on 
March 1, 1961, by Executive Order established the 
Peace Corps to aid the people of newly developing 
countries to achieve a better life, and 

Wuenreas, The realization of the noble aim of the 
Peace Corps is to be accomplished by the recruitment, 
training, and sending of dedicated, young American 
men and women into various developing countries of 
the world, and 

Wuereas, The profession of home economics has for 
many years performed vital services throughout the 
world in helping families to meet the demands of rapid 
social change; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the American Home 
Economics Association heartily endorse the Peace Corps 
and its aims; and be it 

Resolved, That members of AHEA continue to seek 
ways to serve the Peace Corps program by offering 
their services in the training of Peace Corps volunteers, 
and by encouraging recruitment of people with home 
economics training for Peace Corps service; and be it 

Further resolved, That members of AHEA promote 
information about and understanding of the Peace 
Corps and potential application of home economics to 


its program in the communities and institutions where 
they live and serve. 


Wuereas, The federal government appropriates 
moneys through various agencies for educational pro- 
grams to free nations of the world to assist these nations 
in developing a better life, and 

Wuereas, The profession of home economics is dedi- 
cated to the education of individuals and to the appli- 
cation of today’s knowledge for the improvement of the 
health, welfare, and development of the family; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That members of the American Home 
Economics Association encourage agencies to increase 
the number of women coming to the United States to 
study in two specific areas, education and home eco- 
nomics, and be it resolved that the members of AHEA 
seek ways to serve agencies’ programs, by offering their 
services in suggesting persons to serve in the agencies’ 
programs and to contribute to the education of those 
students who come to this country. 


Wuereas, During 1961-62 the nation’s 68 land- 
grant colleges and universities will observe the Centen- 
nial of the signing of the Morrill Act, which provided 
for the establishment of the national system of land- 
grant colleges and state universities, and a whole new 
concept of the role of higher education; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That AHEA appropriately recognize ob- 
servance of this Centennial. 


Wuereas, The effectiveness of home economics as a 
profession is dependent upon the findings of basic and 
applied research; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That AHEA increase its efforts to expand 
research into those areas of home economics that are 
reflecting the change of social conditions today. 


Wuenreas, There is no common legal requirement 
that consumers be informed of the true costs of credit 
and many consumers are unaware of such costs; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That AHEA support federal legislation to 
require full disclosure for the consumer of credit costs 
and standardized terms; that these credit costs be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, and in terms of a simple 
annual rate on the outstanding balance or obligation 
due. 


Wuereas, The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion officers, committee members, and Headquarters 
staff have given generously of time and effort for the 
advancement of our profession and Association through- 
out the year; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members give them a sincere 
expression of appreciation and confidence. 
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Wuenreas, The program of the 52d annual meeting 
of AHEA has broadened our horizon and stimulated a 
desire for more effective action; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That appreciation and gratitude be ex- 
pressed to the program planning committee, to each 
speaker, and to all who contributed to the program. 


Wuereas, The co-operation and generous support 
of the exhibitors have contributed much to the success 
of the meeting, and 

Wuereas, Local firms, the press, radio, and TV 
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Resolved, That the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation express gratitude to them. 


Wuereas, We have enjoyed the cultural and edu- 
cational atmosphere of Cleveland and the gracious 
hospitality of the Ohio Home Economics Association; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That sincere expression of appreciation 
be extended to our hostess association and to the per- 
sonnel of all committees, particularly the Cleveland 
members. 


have extended a warm welcome and have reported the 
meeting to members not in attendance and to the 


general public; therefore, be it LucrLeE ALEXANDER 


Basics of Display 


(The following excerpts are from a description of planning a course in display 
for future homemaking teachers given by Mrs. Ruth Danielson Davis of the 
University of Wisconsin at the art section meeting during the 1961 annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Cleveland in June.) 


Recent trends in emphasizing the importance of visual aids and the value 
of art in teaching have led to new status for the art of display. We are much 
aware of display and display needs in classroom teaching as well as in exten- 
sion and adult teaching. 

Along with the knowledge that certain things work and certain things don't, 
go the skills or the know-how of using a great variety of supplies and tools. 


Design theory stagnates without the ability to put things together physically. 
A college student who must first learn to cut and paste is struggling under a 
great handicap. If I had my way, every child would be given a scissors, paper, 
paste, pencils, crayons, paints, erasers, and a paint brush along with his first 
spoon, toothbrush, and comb. Cutting on the line, pasting without its squeezing 
out from under or leaving bumps, folding paper neatly, centering a picture, 
writing plainly, lettering accurately, drawing guide lines, erasing clean—should 
we have to struggle with deficiencies in these skills on the college level? 

There are many things to learn through the fingers. Our hands go unedu- 
cated—become insensitive; the controls, unused, stiff and inflexible, cannot 
respond to new impulses. Give me a student who has made endless scrapbooks, 
paper dolls by the dozens, a kite, May, baskets, valentines, and paper lace, 
dress-up costumes and stage properties’ of paper, crepe-paper flowers, and 
paper chains. A child who has had his hands in finger paint, water-and-flour 
paste, and mud pies is not going to feel strange in handling certain display 
techniques. 

Since in our curriculum most students in the teaching major will have had 
both a basic course in design and a house-planning course, you hope for an 
understanding of the visual elements and their application to design for living. 
Classes in clothing also contribute to this area through work in manipulation 
of fabrics. 

Actually a good display course becomes a bringing together of all past skills. 
It is learning to organize and keep in place an infinite variety of objects. It is 
learning to see possibilities in all available materials. 

An alert display person is a gleaner. He collects his properties on all his 
wanderings. Ideas in display come from a lifetime of doing, seeing, and gather- 
ing. A unique kind of display could grow out of our special area. 
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News of AHEA Affiliates in Other Countries 


Note—The Bylaws of the American Home Economics 
Association provide that home economics associations 
in other countries may request affiliation with the 
AHEA. Such requests are reviewed by the AHEA 
executive board. Each year, the Association is honored 
to have several affiliates in other countries. The fol- 
lowing reports describe some of the goals and activities 
of the associations currently affiliated with AHEA. 


HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION OF 
AUSTRALIA—MELBOURNE BRANCH 


The Home Economics Association of Australia— 
Melbourne Branch was originally founded in 1927 and 
has always been active in furthering the interests of 
home economics in all its aspects. 

Members of the Association must be holders of a 
Diploma in Institutional Management, Foods and 
Cookery, Domestic Science, a Trained Domestic Arts 
Teacher’s Certificate, or equivalent qualification. Many 
members are actively engaged in work in the dietetics, 
teaching, and industrial fields, and all are vitally 
interested in furthering the knowledge of the com- 
munity as a whole in home economics. 

Active work is always being carried out by members 
towards the establishment of a Chair in Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Melbourne. It is hoped 
that this will be possible in the near future. 

The Association has valuable representation on the 
National Council of Women, and home economics mem- 
bers frequently serve on committees and assist with 
research and investigations for this nation-wide organi- 
zation. 

Monthly meetings are always well attended. Speakers 
on a wide variety of topics, allied with home economics, 
provide many valuable and interesting discussions 
among the members and visitors to our Association. 

Marcaret L. Stott, International Secretary 


THE BRITISH GUIANA 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


[This Association affiliated. with AHEA for the first time 
in 1961.) 

The British Guiana Home Economics Association was 
formed in 1953. Membership is open to all persons 
actively engaged in home economics and allied fields. 
Its aims are to investigate problems affecting home and 
family living and to seek means whereby better stand- 
ards of living in British Guiana may be promoted. It 
also seeks to maintain a good professional standard 
among members. 

To date, the Association has undertaken four major 
projects: 

1, Housing—Spearheaded by two trainees of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, the Association planned low- 


cost furnishings for the home. Simultaneously, the 
government low-cost Housing Scheme was gathering 
momentum, and the members of the Association 
seized the opportunity to furnish a model “Walker 
House.” Some of the pieces of furniture made in- 
cluded a nest of beds—introduced into the Caribbean 
by Elsa Haglund—double bunks, utility stool, and 
drop-leaf table. All soft furnishings were made of 
bleached and dyed flour bags. 


2.A clean food campaign—This colony-wide campaign 
was proposed by the Advisory Council and spon- 
sored by the Health Department. Preparatory to 
launching the campaign, kitchen furniture designed 
to ensure better sanitary conditions in the home was 
made by Association members. This included an 
ice-less refrigerator, ice-box, garbage box. This cam- 
paign was well received by the public, and members 
of the Association played a great part in the week's 
activities. 

3. Milk makes a difference—In an effort to popularize 
milk as a food, the Association, assisted by govern- 
ment departments and local firms, sponsored an 
exhibition on the theme “Milk makes a difference.” 
Demonstrations were given on the preparation of milk 
drinks such as cocoa, carrot and banana milk drink, 
and milk punches. 


4.The East Ruimveldt Project—-In May, members of 
the Association embarked on another voluntary proj- 
ect. Its theme is “The Improvement of Home and 
Family Living,” and work is centered in the East 
Ruimveldt Housing Scheme. The Association is work- 
ing through the Women’s Institutes and is being 
given every support. The women are themselves 
wonderfully keen, and therefore the projects in 
needlework and cookery and home improvement 
are progressing steadily. 


Co-ordinating Committee: 


In 1958, the Association recommended to Govern- 
ment that a Co-ordinating Committee be formed repre- 
senting the Departments of Education, Agriculture, 
Health, Local Government, Land Settlement, and Hous- 
ing and Planning. This recommendation was accepted 
and the Committee, an advisory body, is soon to send 
its recommendations to Government on the role that 
home economics should play in the development of the 
country. 

In our community, there is a great deal of work to 
be done in order that the living standards of people 
may be raised. The home economist, by virtue of the 
concept of her subject, is admirably fitted to give a 
helping hand; and it can fairly be said that members 
of this Association are proving themselves worthy 
citizens since they give valuable assistance to all organi- 
zations working towards the betterment of our people. 

Maepa HOo..anpn, President 
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CHINESE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The Chinese Home Economics Association is one of 
the young members in the family of foreign associations 
as its formal affiliation with AHEA dates back only to 
1960. With a total membership of 279 regular (indi- 
vidual) and 5 group members (collegiate and secondary- 
school home economics clubs) as of 1961, its efforts are 
being rendered in pursuance of the goals of the Asso- 
ciation as set forth in the CHEA Constitution, namely: 
1. To improve family living 
2. To study home economics 
3. To promote friendship among members 

During the past year, the following activities have 
also been carried out: 

1: Speech on nutrition 

Professor S. P. Yang, PhD, associate professor of 

nutrition at Purdue University, was invited to give 

a special speech on January 14, 1961, to Taipei mem- 

bers of the CHEA. 

2. Periodical and other publications 
a. Home Economics Newsletter, the official organ of 
CHEA, entered its third year of publication 
b. The compilation and publication of books and 
pamphlets on home economics subjects were being 
carried out as usual. Total number of books and 
pamphlets published since 1958 is 43 in all. 
Grown out of the former Taipei Home Economics 
Association, a pioneer home economics club founded by 
a group of faculty members of the department of home 
economics at the Taiwan Teachers College (predeces- 
sors to the Taiwan Provincial Normal University), the 
organization had merely a handful of members com- 
posed of the home economics teachers and students in 
the College. Its activities then were confined to discus- 
sion of problems pertaining to the studying and teach- 
ing of home economics. Four trying years elapsed 
before things started to look optimistic. In 1957, mem- 
bership increased to nearly a hundred; and, realizing 
the importance of home economics, people gradually 
became interested and paid more attention to it. Taking 
the advantage of the situation, the enthusiastic home 
economists expanded their THEA into the Chinese 
Home Economics Association in 1958. The CHEA was 
formally established in August 1958, and since then it 
underwent the following developments: 
1958—CHEA was formally established. Membership: 
132 regular members, Home Economics Newsletter, 
the official organ, commenced publication. 
1959—Membership increased to 161 (regular mem- 
bers). Compilation and publication of books and 
pamphlets on various home economics subjects 
started. 

1960—Affiliation with AHEA. Membership grown to 

277 regular and 5 group members. Books and 

pamphlets published so far—43 kinds in all. 
1961—Up-to-date, regular members 279 and group 

members 5. 

Cecice YANG Kon, President 
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FINNISH HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Kotitalousopettajien liitto—Férbundet av lérarinnor i 
huslig ekonomi (Finnish Home Economics Association ) 
was founded in 1918. According to bylaws, the aim of 
the association is to unite the teachers working in the 
different lines of home economics into a common work 
in order to elevate the professional level and to pro- 
mote the home economics instruction and to take care 
of the improvement of the social and economic position 
of the teachers. The association has, in different 
quarters of Finland, 15 local societies and individual 
members. The Swedish home economics teachers be- 
long also to the association. Members are in total 
about 800. 

Miss Ulpu Jiarvinen, Topeliuksenk. 7 B, Helsinki, 
Finland, has been president of the association since 
1958. 

Twice a year, the association organizes, for its mem- 
bers, lecture days of two days, the one in spring in 
connection with the annual meeting and the other in 
autumn. During the lecture days, common meetings 
of teachers of different forms of school are held and 
lectures, discussions, and object-lessons are presented 
on different topics such as social, mental, hygienic 
which relate directly to instruction. Improvement of 
the salary level of home economics teachers has been 
energetically advocated in recent years. 

The co-operation between the northern countries in 
home economics teaching is lively. The members of the 
association participate in different kinds of professional 
courses and excursions in other Scandinavian countries, 
from whence colleagues in their turn also make ex- 
cursions to Finland. 

Funds are received from membership fees, a small 
subvention, and from donations of different business 
enterprises. 

Annually the association distributes one or two 
scholarships and supports study trips. 

The association has representatives in many women’s 
societies. Together with another home economics 
teachers society, the association publishes the journal 
Kotitalousopetus, which appears 10 times a year. 

Lena AALTO, Secretary 


PHILIPPINE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The past year’s work of the Philippine Home Econom- 
ics Association has been marked by several professional 
meetings, a biennial convention, and co-operation with 
other national and international agencies. 

At the biennial convention, panels discussed the Fili- 
pino family, Philippine textiles, nutrition, and housing. 
Eye-opener sessions had such topics as native gadgets 
and good grooming. Dr. Maria FeG. Atienza was elected 
president of the Association. Officers were also elected 
for other national offices and for the 10 subject-matter 
divisions. 


(Continued on page 633) 





Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1961-62) 
and Fall Meeting Dates’ 


Alabama—Elizabeth S. Carmichael, P. O. Box 2987, University (until November 11) 

Mrs. Catherine R. Beasley, 905 Columbiana Road, Birmingham 9 (after November 11 ).. Birmingham, November 10-11 
Alaska—Mrs. Jean Burand, P.O. Box 657, Nome No fall meeting 
Arizona—Lola Ellsworth, Arizona State University, Tempe (Four district meetings ) 
Arkansas—Clara Usrey, Arkansas Power and Light Offices, Harrison No fall meeting 
California—Mrs. Elsie Richardson, 652 Miller Drive, Davis (Executive board meeting ) 
Colorado—Mrs. Gladys Chapitis, 411 21st Street, Golden 
Connecticut—Grace P. King, 33 Hamilton Street, New Britain New Haven, October 27 
Delaware—Mrs. Gladys Helm, Clarksville Newark, October 7 
District of Columbia—Avis Woolrich, 3504 Woodridge Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland Washington, D.C., date not set 
Florida—Lucy Lang, State Department of Education, Knott Building, Tallahassee................ No fall meeting 
Georgia—Mrs. Frances Lewis, Box 191, Swainsbor0...............:::ssssssssessssseessnesseessenenenssseeneneneenes No fall meeting 
Hawaii—Mrs. Lum Chew Ho, 1012 Waieli Street, Honolulu No fall meeting 
Idaho—Mrs. Florence Stranahan, Route 1, Silver Beach, Coeur d’Alene No fall meeting 
Illinois—Sarah Miner, 527 N. Lafayette, Macomb, Illinois...................ccsssssssseesseesereeneeeeeenenenees Chicago, November 3-4 
Indiana—Mrs. Elizabeth Mohr Jones, 122 Ulen Boulevard, Lebanon...............0::0sseeseeeeeeeeees No fall meeting 
Iowa—Dr. Ercel Eppright, Mackay Hall, Iowa State University, Ames..............:.:0::sssese Des Moines, October 20 
Kansas—Mrs. Margret Goodwin, 241 Pennsylvania, Wichita 14 (State council meeting ) 
Kentucky—Mrs. Ruth L. Saunders, Experiment Station Building, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington Lexington, November 10-11 
Louisiana—Dr. Louise E. Gauthier, Live Oak Plantation, Route 1, St. Martinville Shreveport, November 20 
Maine—Mrs. Lucy F. Sheive, 19 Montreal Street, Portland No fall meeting 
Maryland—Julia Watkins, Board of Education, Rockville. Baltimore, October 20 
Massachusetts—Helen J. McClintock, 200 Newbury Street, Boston Dedham, October 6-7 
Michigan—Dr. Rosalind Mentzer, Michigan State University, East Lansing..................--:0++++ No fall meeting 
Minnesota—Mary Lee Duehring, General Mills, 9200 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis........ Minneapolis, October 20 
Mississippi-Emma Shepek, Box 1089, Mississippi State College for Women, College Sta- 

tion, Columbus Jackson, November 3-4 
Missouri—Louise Frolich, Koch Refrigeration, Inc., 401 Funston Road, Kansas City 15, 

Kansas St. Louis, November 3 
Montana—Mrs. Jeanette Hiett, Missoula County Extension Service, P.O. Box 1537, Missoula..( Council meeting ) 
Nebraska—Elaine Skucius, 2417 A Street, Lincoln No fall meeting 
Nevada—Mrs. Florence Schroeder, 416 North 9th Street, Las Vegas...............:::csceseeeeeceseeeenees Las Vegas, October 20-21 
New Hampshire—Mildred M. Bangs, 236 Tarrytown Road, Manchester Manchester, October 20 
New Jersey—Mrs. Florence Van Norden, College of Agriculture, Rutgers University, New 

RRR ERR oy EE oe ce ce aeRO MOP RENE C A e Atlantic City, November 9-10 
New Mexico—Imogene McMurray, 1134 Princeton, N.E., Albuquerque (until October) 

Louise Garrett, Box 1325, University Park (after October ) Albuquerque, October 26 
New York—Dr. Marie Banks, College of Education, Plattsburgh...................:c:sssessseseeseeeeees No fall meeting 
North Carolina—Asenath Cooke, Route 5, Burlington Greensboro, November 10-11 
North Dakota—Emily Reynolds, State University Station, Fargo.................::-ssscssssssesesseeeeees No fall meeting 
Ohio—Dr. Helen M. Calaway, 4055 Monroe Street, Toledo 6..............:s:sssssssseseeesesesenenenensnseenees No fall meeting 
Oklahoma—Dr. Ilse H. Wolfe, 2209 West Admiral Road, Stillwater (until November 11) 

Mrs. Vivian Overand, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., 321 North Harvey, Oklahoma 

City 1 (after November 11) Oklahoma City, November 10-11 
Oregon—Mrs. Helen Hartness, 1825 N.E. Clackamas Street, Portland 12.................ccc:ccceeeee Portland, September 30 
Pennsylvania—Mrs. Carolyn Slamp, 452 East Hamilton Avenue, State College........................ No fall meeting 
Puerto Rico—Hilda Santana, Box 1596, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras...................00++ No fall meeting 
Rhode Island—Violet B. Higbee, University of Rhode Island, Kingston Providence, September 26 and 

October 26 
South Carolina—Telma Malone, Home Economics Dept., Winthrop College, Rock Hill.......... No fall meeting 
South Dakota—Mrs. Nadine Ordal, 1613 Carter Place, Sioux Falls....................c.ccsscsseeeseeeenees No fall meeting 
Tennessee—Mary R. Armstrong, University of Tennessee, Martin................:c..cceecsseeeceesseeeseees No fall meeting 
Texas—Louise Mason, Agricultural Extension Service, College Station....................:0s0esesseesseee No fall meeting 
Utah—Mrs. Vesta W. Barnett, 60 West 8th North, Provo.............cccccccccccssccsccesceescesseeseesereeseees Salt Lake City, October 6 
Vermont—Mrs. Dorothy M. Adams, 240 Loomis Street, Burlington Burlington, October 19 
Virginia—Mrs. Lucille G. Calhoun, 1213 Oak Drive, Blacksburg.............ccccccccccsssessessceseeeseeeees No fall meeting 
Washington—Mrs. Jean S. Bowers, Route 7, Box 622E, Tacoma 44..........ccccccccccccceeceeseceeeeeeees No fall meeting 
West Virginia—Wanda M. Ewing, 1330 Kanawha Boulevard East, Charleston....................0-+. No fall meeting 
Wisconsin—Jane Comings, American Dairy Association of Wisconsin, 4337 West Beltline 

EN EE PE RE SE Reg LE Ce ee Milwaukee, November 2-3 
Wyoming—Martha Ulrich, 503 South 15th Street, Laramie.................ccessseseessesseesseeeseeseeeseensens No fall meeting 


1 Some states with “No fall meeting” indicated may have executive committee or council meetings. 


AHEA Annual Meeting Dates 
1962—Miami Beach, Florida, June 26-29 
1963—Kansas City, Missouri, June 25-28 1965—Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 22-25 
1964—Detroit, Michigan, June 23-26 1966—San Francisco, California, June 28-July 1 


City and Date of Meeting 
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CONSTITUTION 


AND BYLAWS 


AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


[The text which follows is that of the constitution and bylaws of the American Home Economics Association as revised 
at the annual meeting of the Association on June 30, 1960. No changes were made at the 1961 meeting.] 


CONSTITUTION 


ArticLe I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 
Home Economics Association. 


ArticLe II 
OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 
vide opportunities for professional home economists and 
members from other fields to co-operate in the attain- 
ment of the well-being of individuals and of families, 
the improvement of homes, and the preservation of values 
significant in home life. 

Section 2. Specifically, the Association shall work toward 
this object by encouraging and promoting (1) wider and 
better understanding of the value of home economics to 
individuals and to nations; (2) understanding of the sig- 
nificant place of homemaking in our society; (3) co-opera- 
tion with other community, national, and international 
groups concerned with family well-being; (4) improvement 
of the standards of preparation and of continued profes- 
sional growth of its members; (5) application of the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences and of the arts to home- 
making; (6) investigation and research important to the 
family and to the institutional household; and (7) legisla- 
tion designed to aid in the improvement of home and family 
life. 

Artic.e III 
AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. A state home economics association whose 
object is the same as that of the Association and whose 
requirements for membership include all of the membership 
requirements of the Association may affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. The term “state” shall 
hereafter be interpreted to include states, District of Colum- 
bia, territories, and possessions of the United States. 

Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics associa- 
tion shall be represented in the assembly of delegates by the 
president and one councilor of the state association and by 
duly authorized delegates as specified in Article VI, Section 
4 


Section 3. Affiliated state home economics associations 
shall be represented on the executive board and the execu- 
tive committee of the Association by the chairman of the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA who 
shall serve for one year. 


ArticLe IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Individuals and groups who qualify under the 
provisions of the bylaws shall be eligible for membership in 
the Association. 

Section 2. The definitions of the several classes of mem- 
bers, their rights and privileges, and the dues of each class 
shall be established in the bylaws. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


The elected officers of the Association shall consist of 
a president, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and 
a treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre- 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of 
AHEA publications, and/or such others as the executive 
board may authorize. 


ArTicLe VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The board of trustees of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association and (2) 
the executive secretary, who shall serve without vote. 

Section 2. The executive board of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association, (2) 
the chairmen of sections and the president of the section 
of college clubs, and (3) the chairman of the state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA, as provided for 
in Article III, Section 3, of the constitution. The president- 
elect and the salaried officers as named in Article V shall be 
members of the executive board without vote. 

Section 3. The executive committee of the executive 
board of the Association shall consist of (1) the elected 
officers of the Association, (2) one section chairman elected 
by the executive board to serve for one year, and (3) the 
chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of 
the AHEA, as provided for in Article III, Section 3, of the 
constitution. The president-elect and the salaried officers 
as named in Article V shall be members of the executive 
committee without vote. 

Section 4. The assembly of delegates shall consist of the 
following delegates: (1) the elected officers and the presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, (2) the chairmen of sections 
and the president of the section of college clubs (or their 
duly appointed alternates), (3) the chairmen of the As- 
sociation’s standing and program committees (or their duly 
appointed alternates), (4) the past presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, (5) the president and one state councilor or their 
alternates of each affiliated state association, (6) one duly 
authorized delegate and one alternate for each 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof (51 or more members con- 
stitute a major fraction) of each affiliated state association, 
(7) one duly authorized delegate and one alternate for 
each 100 members-at-large or major fraction thereof as 
defined in the bylaws, Article IV, Section 3 (1) (Individual 
membership, as recorded in the headquarters office of the 
Association at the end of the preceding fiscal year, shall be 
the basis on which the number of delegates and alternates 
from each state association and from members-at-large shall 
be determined.), (8) the salaried officers as named in 
Article V without vote. 

A delegate eligible to be a delegate in one or more 
capacities shall have only one vote. An alternate shall have 
no voting power except when representing a delegate. 
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ARTICLE VII 
MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the executive board shall determine. 
No annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than 
six months. The Association shall hold at least one meeting 
of the assembly of delegates at the time of the annual 
meeting. The meeting shall be open to all members. Only 
delegates or their alternates may vote. Business may be 
transacted by a vote of the majority of the delegates present 
and voting. In the event of an emergency the annual meet- 
ing can be canceled by the executive board. 


ArTicLe VIII 
SECTIONS 


There shall be two types of sections of the Association, 
(1) professional sections which shall consist of members en- 
gaged in recognized professional programs of home eco- 
nomics and (2) subject-matter sections which shall consist 
of members particularly interested in special areas of home 
economics subject matter. The term “sections” shall here- 
after be used to include both types. 

_ Additional sections may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board in accordance with the provisions of 
the bylaws. 
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ARTICLE IX 
UNITS 


There shall be a unit of the Association known as the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA. It shall 
be composed of the president and one councilor of each 
affiliated state home economics association. 

Additional units may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 
JOURNAL 


The Association shall issue a professional journal of 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
shall be vested in the Association. 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the assembly of delegates present and voting at 
any annual meeting of the assembly of delegates, provided 
that notice of the proposed amendment is given by mail 
or through the official organ of the Association to all mem- 
bers at least three months previous to the meeting at which 
it is to be voted on. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of the officers of the Association, as 
defined in Article V of the constitution, of the officers 
of sections, and of the members of the nominating com- 
mittee shall be by mail ballot. The ballots shall be mailed 
from Association headquarters to all individual members 
and to each affiliated homemakers group on the basis of 
one ballot for each group and an additional ballot for each 
additional fourteen members. Ballots shall be mailed at 
least two months before the annual meeting. They shall be 
returned in sealed envelopes marked “ballot.” The closing 
date for the receipt of ballots shall be thirty days from the 
date of the mailing of the ballots. 

Section 2. A president shall be elected in alternate years 
to serve as president-elect for one year, as president for 
two years. She shall assume office as president at the close 
of the annual meeting of the year during which she has 
served as president-elect. Only a member of the executive 
board or one who has served on the executive board shall 
be eligible for the presidency. 

Section 3. One vice-president shall be elected annually 
to serve for three years. She shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 4. A recording secretary shall be elected in odd 
years and a treasurer shall be elected in even years, each for 
a term of two years. Each shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows lier election. 

Section 5. The nominating committee shall consist of five 
members. Each member shall serve for two years. Two 
members shall be elected in even years and three members 
shall be elected in odd years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president. 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast. 


ARTICLE II 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The functions of the elected officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The president shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Association and shall exercise general supervision 
over the interests and welfare of the organization. 
She shall be chairman of (a) the board of trustees, 
(b) the assembly of delegates, (c) the executive 
board, and (d) the executive committee. The presi- 
dent shall preside at the annual meeting of the 
assembly of delegates. The president shall appoint 
all committees the appointment of which is nct 
otherwise specifically provided for. She shall ap 
point members to fill unexpired terms in case of 
vacancies in both elective and appointive offices. 
In the event a section, standing or program commit- 
tee chairman is unable to serve in the annual assem- 
bly of delegates, the president shall have the power 
to appoint an alternate. She shall serve as the 
deputy treasurer. She shall be authorized to appoint 
a parliamentarian. In the case of a vacancy in the 
president’s office, the vice-president who is serving 
the third year of her term of office shall fill the 
unexpired term. 

The president-elect shall be a member without vote 
of (a) the board of trustees, (b) the executive 
board, and (c) the executive committee. She shall 
be a voting member of the assembly of delegates. 
She shall serve as chairman of the program-of-work 
committee. 

The vice-presidents shall be members of (a) the 
board of trustees, (b) the assembly of delegates, 
(c) the executive board, and (d) the executive 
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committee. They shall report to the assembly of 
delegates. 

The vice-president who is serving the third year of 
her term of office shall be designated as the first vice- 
president and shall serve in the absence of the presi- 
dent. She shall serve as chairman of the committee 
on program for the annual meeting. 

The vice-president who is serving the second year 
of her term of office shall be designated as second 
vice-president and shall serve as chairman of the 
committee on committees. She shall serve as a mem- 
ber of the program-of-work committee and as a 
member of the committee on program for the annual 
meeting. 

In addition to the duties defined above, the first 
and second vice-presidents shall review the annual 
reports of Association committees and 
these to the executive board. They shall also rec- 
ommend the continuation, reorganization, termination 
or change in function or status of Association com- 
mittees to the executive board for consideration and 
action. 

The vice-president who is serving the first year of 
her term of office shall be designated as third vice- 
president and shall serve as chairman of the member- 
ship credentials committee and as a member of the 
committee on committees. 

Further duties of the vice-presidents shall be de- 
fined by the executive board. 

The recording secretary shall be a member of (a) 
the board of trustees, (b) the assembly of delegates 
(c) the executive board, and (d) the executive com- 
mittee. She shall be responsible for the minutes of 
all business meetings of the Association and its gov- 
erning bodies and shall conduct such correspondence 
as the governing bodies may direct. 

The treasurer shall be a member of (a) the board 
of trustees, (b) the assembly of delegates, (c) the 
executive board, and (d) the executive committee. 
She shall be custodian of all money, bonds, notes, 
deeds, mortgages, and other securities belonging to 
the Association and shall invest, as directed by the 
board of trustees, all funds of the Association 
held for investment. The treasurer of the Associa- 
tion shall pay out money only upon receipt of 
vouchers approved by the executive secretary in 
accordance with Section 2 (1) of this Article. She 
shall present the proposed annual budget to the 
executive board and to the assembly of delegates 
The treasurer shall render a report to the member- 
ship at the annual meeting of the assembly of dele- 
gates. The treasurer shall give information in re- 
gard to the property of the Association in the cus- 
tody of the treasurer upon request of the president 
At such times as the treasurer may be unable to 
act, the deputy treasurer shall act for the treasurer 


report on 


The functions of the salaried officers of the 


Association are as defined below: 
(1) The executive secretary shall be the administrative 


head of the headquarters office of the Association and 
shall be responsible to the governing bodies of the 
Association through the president of the Association. 
She shall stimulate and facilitate functioning of the 
Association and shall build and maintain pleasant and 
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mutually profitable working relations with other or- 
ganizations and agencies having kindred interests 
She shall authorize expenditures in accordance with 
the budget after it is approved by the executive 
board and the assembly of delegates. Upon authori- 
zation by the executive committee the executive sec- 
retary shall approve for payment bills not covered 
by the budget. She shall act as custodian of the 
seal and records of the Association. She shall serve 
as a member without vote of (a) the board of trus- 
tees, (b) the assembly of delegates, (c) the execu- 
tive board, and (d) the executive committee. Should 
the office of the executive secretary become vacant, 
the president shall designate another salaried officer 
to serve until the position is filled. 

The functions of other salaried officers shall be de- 
termined by the executive secretary with the approval 
of the executive board. 


ArtTic.e III 
FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


The functions of the board of trustees of the 


Association are as defined below: 


(1) 


(6) 


(7) 


Section 2. 
Association are as defined below: 


(1) 


(6) 


The board of trustees of the Association shall control 
the property of the Association and shall have general 
oversight of all business matters affecting the Associa- 
tion. 

It shall designate banks to be used as depositories of 
Association funds and shall authorize necessary bond- 
ing of officers and staff. 

It shall direct the investment of all funds of the 
Association held for investment. 

It shall meet during the time and at the place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. It shall meet 
at other times on call of the president. 

It shall render an annual report at the assembly of 
delegates. 

It shall draft the budget. The budget shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the executive board and to 
the assembly of delegates by the treasurer. 

Four voting members shall constitute a quorum. 


The functions of the executive board of the 


The executive board shall manage the business of the 
Association and shall refer to the assembly of dele- 
gates such matters as it deems desirable and as are 
required in the constitution. 

It shall receive the budget as submitted by the board 
of trustees and submit its recommendations to the 
assembly of delegates. 

It shall determine dates and places for the annual 
meetings of the Association and shall have the power 
to cancel the annual meeting in the event of an 
emergency. 

It shall authorize an annual audit of the official 
financial records of the Association at least once a 
year by an auditor who is a certified public account- 
ant and the publication of the auditor’s report in the 
official organ of the Association. 

It shall appoint the standing committees as author- 
ized in Article VI, Section 1 of the Bylaws and other 
committees whose membership is recommended by 
the committee on committees. 

It shall appoint official representatives of the Associa- 
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tion to the organizations with which the Association 
is affiliated. It shall provide for co-operation with 
other groups through appropriate means. This shall 
include appointment of representatives, membership 
on joint committees, and joint sponsorship of organi- 
zations with related interests. It shall receive reports 
from members serving in these relationships and 
shall determine action. 
It shall appoint the salaried officers. The initial ap- 
pointment of each salaried officer shall be for a term 
of not more than three years. Reappointments may 
be made for consecutive terms of three years. Con- 
sideration shall be given to such reappointments at 
least six months prior to the expiration of each three- 
year period. It shall stipulate that the retirement age 
of salaried officers shall be not later than the age of 
65. 
It shall receive and act upon applications for affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association 
from a home economics association in a foreign 
country. 
It shall meet immediately before and after the an- 
nual meeting and at other times on call of the presi- 
dent or at the written request of one-half of its 
members. 

(10) One-third of the voting members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. The function of the executive committee of 

the Association is as defined below: 

(1) The executive committee shall act for the executive 
board between meetings of the board and on call of 
the president. 

(2) Five voting members shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The functions of the assembly of delegates are 

as defined below: 

(1) It shall convene at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

(2) It shall receive and act upon reports of the election 
committee. 

(3) It shall receive and act upon the reports of the elected 
officers, the board of trustees, the executive board, 
and the units; sections, and committees of the Associa- 
tion. 

(4) It shall adopt an annual budget, program of work, 
and related programs. 

(5) It shall act upon revision of the constitution and 
bylaws. 

(6) It shall adopt resolutions. 

(7) It shall transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

(8) Duly accredited representation from at least two- 
thirds of the affiliated state associations shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 


ArticLe IV 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Membership in the American Home Econom- 
ics Association shall be open to men and women trained 
in home economics or men and women trained in related 
fields who are engaged in professional programs of home 
economics. 

Section 2. The members in the American Home Econom- 
ics Association shall be as follows: 

(1) Home economists who shall hold a bachelor’s or ad- 
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vanced degree with a major in home economics 
from an accredited college or university in the 
United States ' or Canada.? 

Persons who hold a bachelor’s or advanced degree 
in a field other than home economics from an ac- 
credited college or university in the United States 
or Canada and in addition shall have been engaged 
for at least three years as a part of and be currently 
engaged in a professional home economics program 


Section 3. Individual membership shall be of two types, 
namely, annual members and life members. Annual and 
life members, with the exception of graduating seniors, shall] 
be eligible for membership in the Association as defined 
in Section 2(1) and (2) of this Article. 

Each individual member shall receive the official journal 
of the Association and shall be entitled to cast one vote by 
mail for the elected officers and members of the nominat- 
ing committee. An individual member shall be entitled to 
cast one vote for each proposal submitted to a vote of the 
membership of the Association. 


(1) An annual member shall be: 

A person who lives in the United States or in its 
possessions and pays dues of $7 per year to the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in addition to state 
home economics association dues. A person who lives 
where there is no affiliated state home economics 
association or where the affiliated state home econom- 
ics association makes no provision for her member- 
ship shall pay $7 per year directly to headquarters 
and shall be known as a member-at-large. 

A person who lives in a foreign country and pays 
dues of $7.50 per year directly to the headquarters 
office of the American Home Economics Association. 

A graduating senior who is eligible for membership 

in the Association as defined in Section 2(1) of this 
Article, and who shall be certified by the head of the 
department of home economics from which she is 
graduating, and who pays her dues before she leaves 
the campus. A senior graduating from May | through 
August 31 shall be granted the special rate of $4 
for one year’s membership in the Association for the 
first year following her graduation. A senior graduat- 
ing from December 1 through March 31 shall pay 
$2 for one-half year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion effective February 1 to July 31. In addition, the 
graduating senior shall pay state association dues in 
conformance with state requirements. 
A life member shall be a person whose dues of $125 
are paid at one time to the headquarters office of the 
American Home Economics Association. A life mem- 
ber shall be exempt from further dues to the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association but shall pay state 
association dues in conformance with state require- 
ments. 


Section 4. Individuals who apply for reinstatement shall 
meet the qualifications for membership as defined in Sec- 
tion 2 of this Article at the time of reinstatement. 

The requirements of a bachelor’s degree with a major 


‘As listed in Acoredited Institutions of Higher Education. 
Authorized and published by the National Committee of Regional 
Accrediting Agencies of the United States. 

2 As listed in Canadian Universities and Colleges. Published by 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities. 
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in home economics from an accredited college or university 
shall be waived for those applicants who were members of 
the American Home Economics Association prior to 1940. 

Section 5. Collection of dues for an affiliated state home 
economics association and the American Home Economics 
Association shall be the responsibility of the state and/or 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Section 6. Honorary member—A person whom the As- 
sociation desires to honor for exceptional service within 
the interests of the Association. An honorary member shall 
receive the official journal of the Association, shall pay no 
dues, and shall have no voting privileges. 


ARTICLE V 


AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section 1. Affiliation in the American Home Economics 
Association shall be open to (1) state home economics as- 
sociations and their affiliates, namely, college clubs and 
homemakers groups, and (2) home economics associations 
in foreign countries, as defined below: 

(1) A state home economics association: In order to 

affiliate with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the state home economics association shall (a) 
include in its constitution as its object the object of 
the American Home Economics Association as stated 
in Article II of the constitution; (b) include in its 
bylaws as its membership requirements the member- 
ship requirements of the American Home Economics 
Association as defined in Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3, of the bylaws; (c) require each person eligible 
for membership and for whom membership is pro- 
vided in the state to become a member of both the 
state and national associations. 

State dues for individual members, affiliated col- 
lege clubs, and homemakers groups shall be deter- 
mined by the affiliated state home economics asso- 
ciation. 

Each individual applying for membership in an 
affiliated state home economics association and the 
American Home Economics Association shall meet 
the eligibility requirements for membership in the 
American Home Economics Association as defined in 
Article IV, Section 2 (1) and (2), of the bylaws. 
Applications for membership in the state home eco- 
nomics association and the American Home Econom- 
ics Association from candidates in fields other than 
home economics shall be referred to the Associa- 
tion’s membership credentials committee who shall 
determine the eligibility of the applicant. State and 
American Home Economics Association dues shall be 
paid simultaneously to (a) the treasurer of the state 
association or the person in the state designated to 
receive the dues or (b) to the headquarters office of 
the American Home Economics Association. 


(a) College club: A home economics student organ- 
ization in a college may affiliate through an 
affiliated state home economics association by 
paying dues of 20 cents per member to the 
American Home Economics Association, the min- 
imum Association dues to be $5 per club, and 
such state dues as the affiliated state home eco- 
nomics association may designate. These affili- 
ated clubs form the section of college clubs of 
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the Association. They shall be represented on 
the executive board and on the assembly of 
delegates by the president: of the section of 
college clubs. They shall receive copies of the 
official journal of the Association according to 
a formula based on the number of club mem- 
bers. 

(b) Homemakers group: An organized group whose 
members are engaged in homemaking and all 
of whose members are eligible for membership 
in AHEA in accordance with Article IV, Section 
2 (1) of the bylaws, may affiliate through a state 
home economics association by paying dues of 
50 cents per member to AHEA, exclusive of 
individual members of the Association. The 
minimum association dues shall be $7 per group 
and such state dues as the affiliated state home 
economics association may designate. 


Each group of fourteen or fewer members 
shall receive one subscription to the official 
journal of the Association and shall be entitled 
to cast one vote as defined in Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3, of the bylaws. For each additional four- 
teen members, a group shall receive one addi- 
tional subscription to the official journal and 
shall be entitled to an additional vote in the 
balloting for national officers. 


A member of a group engaged in a remunera- 
tive occupation shall be an individual member 
of the Association * and shall not be included in 
the membership count of the group for the pur- 
pose of determining the number of votes and 


subscriptions to the journal. A member en- 
gaged in a remunerative occupation shall be 
defined as a person who is (1) employed as 
a part-time or full-time worker who earns as 
much as, or more than, $1,000 in any calendar 
year or (2) self-employed and earns as much as, 
or more than, $1,000 net in any calendar year. 
Remunerative occupation shall apply to employ- 
ment in any type or field of work. 


(2) A home economics association in a foreign country: 
An organization in a foreign country whose members 
are interested in home economics may request affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association. 
It shall submit its constitution and bylaws, and, on 
approval of the executive board and on payment of 
$6 annual dues, may become an affiliate of the 
American Home Economics Association. This group 
shall have no voting privileges but shall receive the 
official journal of the Association. 


ArticLte VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Association shall have the following stand- 
ing committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed annually by 

the executive board. The duty of this committee 

shall be to recommend to the executive board, for 


®In addition to this requirement, the Association encourages 
other members of the group to become individual members of the 
Association. 
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appointment, the personnel of those committees 
designated by the executive board and the standing 
committees as authorized in Article VI, Section 1 of 
the bylaws. The membership of this committee shall 
include the second vice-president, who shall serve 
as chairman, and the third vice-president. 


A program-of-work committee appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend the program of work for the 
Association. This committee shall present its pro- 
sed program of work at the annual meeting of the 
assembly of delegates. The membership of this 
committee shall include the president-elect, who 
shall serve as chairman; the second vice-president; 
the chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit of the AHEA; and the representative of section 
chairmen on the executive committee. The president 
shall designate a member of the committee to serve 
as chairman during the year in which the Association 
has no president-elect. 
A membership credentials committee appointed an- 
nually by the executive board. The duties of this 
committee shall be to interpret policies in regard to 
membership in the Association, to act upon all appli- 
cations for membership in the Association from can- 
didates in fields other than home economics, and to 
refer to the executive board for final action appli- 
cations upon which a majority of the committee can- 
not agree. The committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers of which the third vice-president shall serve as 
chairman and at least two members shall be presi- 
dents of state home economics associations. 
An advisory committee on publications and advertis- 
ing appointed annually by the executive board. The 
duty of this committee shall be to assist the officers 
and the headquarters staff in maintaining a high pro- 
fessional level in Association publications and adver- 
tising. 
An advisory committee for the section of college 
clubs appointed annually by the executive board. 
The duty of this committee shall be to assist the 
national college club officers and advisers in main- 
taining an active section of college clubs with high 
professional standards. 
An election committee appointed annually by the 
executive board. The duties of this committee shall 
be to open and to count ballots and to submit .a 
tellers’ report to the annual meeting of the assembly 
of delegates. 
A nominating committee as provided for in Article 
I, Section 5, of the bylaws. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to present two nominations for presi- 
dent, two nominations for recording secretary in the 
odd years, two nominations for treasurer in the even 
years, two nominations for one vice-president each 
year, and five nominations for members of the nomi- 
nating committee each year. 
A constitution and bylaws committee appointed an- 
nually by the executive board. The duties of this 
committee shall be to receive and make proposed 
amendments to the constitution and bylaws, to re- 
view these proposed amendments, and, with the 
approval of the executive board, to prepare copy 
to be sent to the membership in accordance with 
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Article XI of the constitution and Article XI of the 
bylaws. 

Section 2. Reports of standing committees shall be sub- 
mitted to the assembly of delegates at the time of its annual 
meeting. Additional reports shall be submitted at such 
other times as may be directed by the assembly of delegates 
or the executive board. 


Section 3. The executive board may authorize the ap- 
pointment of additional committees as needed. Reports of 
such committees shall be submitted upon request. 


ARTICLE VII 
SECTIONS 


Section 1. Each section shall have a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the section 
shall from time to time authorize. Each section shall have 
an executive committee made up of elected officers and 
such other persons as the section members authorize. Each 
section, with the exception of the section of college clubs, 
shall elect its own officers by mail, the nominations to 
be a part of the ballot mailed by the Association to all 
members. The chairman shall be elected one year before 
she assumes office. An annual report of the work of each 
section shall be made at the business meeting of the as- 
sembly of delegates. 

The section of college clubs shall have its own stand- 
ing rules developed in harmony with the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. These 
rules shall provide for the election of the officers of the 
section. 

Each section shall have control of any funds that it may 
raise, but such funds may not be raised except with the 
consent of the executive board of the Association. With 
the approval of the executive board, a section may establish 
special eligibility requirements for its membership, provid- 
ing such special requirements are not contrary to those for 
membership in the Association. 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the program 
of the annual meeting of the Association for section meet- 
ings. The executive board shall provide, from the funds 
of the Association, such appropriations toward the work of 
the sections as the fund may permit. 

Section 3. Sections shall-be represented on the assem- 
bly of delegates and on the executive board of the Asso- 
ciation by their chairmen. The section of college clubs shall 
be represented on both bodies by its president. 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common 
interest not provided for in existing sections may hold 
meetings at the time and place of the annual meeting of 
the Association subject to the approval of the executive 
board. After three such meetings the group may petition 
the executive board for admission as a regular section of 
the Association. 


ArTIcLe VIII 
UNITS 


Section 1. State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 
AHEA. The president and one councilor of each affiliated 
state home economics association shall constitute a unit of 
the Association. This group shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and by- 
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laws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. 

Section 2. The purpose of this unit shall be to promote 
the AHEA program of work in the state associations; to co- 
ordinate the activities of the state associations with the 
AHEA; to interchange ideas regarding programs and activi- 
ties which will assist in strengthening state associations; to 
work together for better leadership in state associations; and 
to make recommendations on matters of special interest in 
order that the chairman of the unit can function more effec- 
tively as a representative of the state associations on the 
executive board and the executive committee 


ArTicLe IX 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


There shall be a meeting of the assembly of delegates 
at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The 
purposes of this meeting shall be to (1) receive and act 
upon the report of the election committee; (2) receive and 
act upon the reports of the elected officers, the board of 
trustees, the executive board, the units, sections, and com- 
mittees of the Association; (3) adopt an annual budget, 
a program of work, and related programs; (4) act upon 
revision of the constitution and bylaws; (5) adopt resolu- 
tions; and (6) transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 
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Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 
of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE X 
FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation shall be from August 1 through July 31. 


ArTicLe XI 
AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the assembly of delegates present and voting at any annual 
meeting of the assembly of delegates provided that notice 
is given by mail or through the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation to all members at least three months previous to 
the mecting at which it is to be voted on. 


ArtTicLe XII 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


Robert's Rules of Order, Revised shall govern this Associa- 
tion in all cases to which they are applicable, subject to 
such rules as have been or may be adopted. 


Statistical Report of State Associations 


(For Fiscal Year Ending July 31, 1961 





HEIN 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS MEMBERS SENIORS ROU 
GROUPS 


x 


Alabama 429 
Alaska 59 
Arizona 271 
Arkansas 346 
California 911 
Colorado 331 
Connecticut 284 
Delaware 132 
District of Columbia 329 
Florida $57 
Georgia 555 
Hawaii 99 
Idaho 161 
Illinois , 135 
Indiana 846 
lowa 833 
Kansas rs 
Kentucky 78 85 
Louisiana 551 

Maine 158 31 
Maryland 417 46 
Massachusetts 478 59 
Michigan 817 143 
Minnesota 754 137 
Mississippi 504 75 
Missouri 703 79 
Montana 171 42 
Nebraska 385 74 
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HEIN COLLEGE 
GROUPS CLUBS 


MEMBERS SENIORS 


Nevada 

New Hampshir 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oreg m 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
At-Large 

Life Members 
Honorary Members 


Total 


3,926* 190 





* This total is included in the individual member total. 
Foreign Associations 


6 (Australia, British Guiana, Finland, Korea, Philippines, and Republic of China 





Standing Rules 


of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 


of the American Home Economics Association’ 
[Adopted at a meeting of the unit in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 26, 1959] 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this unit shall be the State Presidents’ and 
Councilors’ Unit of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE II 
PURPOSE 


The purposes of this unit shall be: (1) to promote the 
AHEA program of work in the state associations; (2) to 
co-ordinate the activities of the state associations with the 
AHEA; (3) to interchange ideas regarding programs and 
activities which will assist in strengthening state associa- 
tions; (4) to work together for better leadership in state 
associations; (5) to make recommendations on matters of 
special interest in order that the chairman of the unit can 
function more effectively as a representative of the state 
associations to the executive board and the executive com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of this unit shall consist of the president 
and one councilor of each affiliated home economics asso- 
ciation or their authorized alternates. 


ARTICLE IV 
MEETINGS 


At least two meetings of this unit shall be held at the 
time of the AHEA annual meeting to consider matters of 
special interest to state associations. These meetings may 
include a preconvention and a postconvention meeting. 
Other meetings may be held at the call of the chairman. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


Officers of this unit shall consist of a chairman, a chair- 
man-elect, and a secretary. 


ArtTicLe VI 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. (1) A chairman-elect and a secretary shall 
be elected for the next year at the first unit meeting held 
at the AHEA annual meeting. (2) The chairman-elect 
automatically becomes chairman after serving one year. 
(3) The nominee for chairman-elect shall be a state presi- 
dent or councilor during the annual meeting of the unit. 
She must be a state president the year she serves as chair- 
man-elect and a state president or councilor during the 
year she serves as chairman of the unit. (4) Officers should 
represent a good geographical distribution of AHEA mem- 
bers. (5) Each new officer shall assume her office at the 
end of the last unit meeting held during the AHEA annual 


*The Standing Rules were approved by the unit at 
San Francisco, California, July 10, 1954. Articles VI and 
IX were amended by the unit at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
June 27, 1955. Article II was amended by the unit at 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1956. Editorial changes were 
made in June 1959 in order to bring the rules up to date 
with changes made in the AHEA Constitution and Bylaws. 
June 1958. 
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(6) Elections may be by 
(7) A majority of votes 


meeting and serve one year. 
voice vote or by written ballot. 
cast shall elect. 

Section 2. (1) The nominating committee shall consist 
of three members and shall be appointed by the chairman 
of the unit before the annual meeting. (2) The chairman 
of the nominating committee should have had experience 
at the national level, if possible. (3) The committee shall 
obtain the consent of all nominees and the assurance of 
their presence at the annual meeting at the time of election. 


ARTICLE VII 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The chairman shall preside at each meeting 
of the unit and have general responsibility for stimulating 
and promoting the purpose of this unit, appoint all com- 
mittees and indicate the committee chairman in each in- 
stance, designate such unit representatives as AHEA officers 
may request, and present a report of unit meetings to the 
AHEA assembly of delegates. She shall, also, represent the 
unit on the AHEA executive board and committee. 

Section 2. The chairman-elect shall use her term of office 
to become familiar with the work of the unit and to lay 
her plans for the following year. In case of a vacancy 
in the chairmanship, she shall fill the unexpired term. 

Section 3. The secretary shall be responsible for the 
minutes of all meetings of the unit, compile policy decisions 
of the group, and conduct such correspondence as the 
chairman of the unit may direct. 


ArticLe VIII 
REPRESENTATION ON THE AHEA EXECUTIVE BOARD AND 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The chairman of the unit shall be designated to represent 
the affiliated state home economics associations on the 
AHEA executive board and executive committee except 
when she is in charge of a unit meeting, at which time 
she will be represented by a state president or councilor 
selected by the officers of the unit and approved by the 
unit. 
ARTICLE IX 
REPRESENTATION ON THE AHEA ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


Section 1. The president and councilor of each affiliated 
state home economics association and an additional repre- 
sentative for each 100 members or major fraction thereof 
shall also represent the state home economics association 
on the AHEA assembly of delegates. 

Section 2. Representatives to the AHEA assembly of 
delegates shall present their credentials at a time and place 
designated for the presentation of credentials. 

ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 

These standing rules may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at the annual unit meeting and 
subject to the approval of the executive board of AHEA 

ARTICLE XI 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

Robert’s Rules of Order. Revised, shall govern the meet- 

ings of the unit. 
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OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Asterisks designate persons newly 


Elected Officers 


President, Dr. Dorothy S. Lyle, National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning, 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 

President-elect, *Mrs. Florence W. Low, Department of 
Home Economics, Texas A. & M. College, College Station 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. Mary Catharine Starr, Sacramento State 
College, 6000 Jay Street, Sacramento 19, California 
Mrs. Jean S. Taylor, 706 North Frederick Street, Arling- 
ton 3, Virginia 
*Dr. Lela O'Toole, Division of Home Economics, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater 

Recording Secretary, *Mrs. Dorothy Sherrill Miller, Oregon 
State University Extension Service, 161 Home Economics 
Building, Corvallis 
$3705 Van Buren Avenue, Corvallis, Oregon 

Treasurer, Ruth Stovall, State Department of Education, 
412 State Office Building, Montgomery 4, Alabama 


Board of Trustees 


Elected Officers of the Association 
Executive Secretary+ 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairmen of the Subject-Matter Sections and Professional 
Sections 

President of the Section of College Clubs 

Chairman of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
(Elizabeth S. Carmichael ) 

Executive Secretary} 

Editor of Publications+ 

Business Manager} 

Field Secretary} 

Executive Committee 

Elected Officers of the Association 

One Section Chairman (Dr. Beatrice Donaldson) 

Chairman of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
( Elizabeth S. Carmichael ) 

Executive Secretary+ 

Editor of Publications} 

Business Manager} 

Field Secretary+ 


+ Without vote 
t Preferred mailing address 


appointed or elected 
Assembly of Delegates 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairmen of Sections and President of College Clubs Section 

Chairmen of Standing and Program Committees (includes 
committees authorized by Bylaws, program committees, 
and committees concerned with fellowships, scholarships, 
and awards) 

President and One State Councilor of Each Affiliated State 
Home Economics Association 

Past Presidents of the Association 

One Delegate and One Alternate for Each 100 Members of 
Each Affiliated State Home Economics Association 

One Delegate and One Alternate for Each 100 Members- 
at-large 

Salaried Officers of the Associationt 


State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the AHEA 


Chairman, Elizabeth S. Carmichael, P.O. Box 2987, Univer- 
sity, Alabama 

Chairman-elect, Dr. Louise E. Gauthier, Box 1249, Univer- 
sity of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette 

Secretary, Dr. Selma Lippeatt, College of Home Economics, 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Headquarters Staff 


Executive Secretary, Dr. A. June Bricker 
Assistant to the Executive Secretary in Charge of Member- 
ship, Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton 
Field Secretary, Betty Ruth Joyce 
Editor of Publications, Mrs. Mary Hawkins 
Publications Associate, Anita DeVivo 
Managing Editor, Marion H. Steele 
Business Manager, Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 
Public Relations Director, Mrs. Joan Gaines 
Public Relations Assistant, Brenda Dervin 
Office Manager, Mrs. Ann Driscoll 


SUBJECT-MATTER SECTIONS 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Art 


Chairman, *Dr. Frances M. Obst, University of California 
at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 
Vice-Chairman, *Juliette Myren, School of Home Eco- 

nomics, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1 
Secretary, Jane Graff, 438 Farm Place, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6 


Family Economics-Home Management 


Chairman, *Dr. Betty Jane Johnston, Department of Home 
and Family, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Vice-Chairman, °Corinne I. Stinson, Extension Service, 
University of Arizona, Tucson 

Secretary, Dr. Jean Warren, Department of Household 
Economics and Management, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Chairman, *Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes, Department of Child 
Development, Iowa State University, Ames 

Vice-Chairman, * Helen Canady, School of Home Economics, 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 

Secretary, Viola Hunt, 438 University Farm Place, Madison 
6, Wisconsin 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, *Mrs. Elsie H. Dawson, Human Nutrition Re- 
search Division, Institute of Home Economics, ARS, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
$134 Fleetwood Terrace, Silver Spring, Maryland 

Vice-Chairman, *Janet L. Cameron, Extension Service 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Secretary, Susan B. Merrow, Experiment Station, Home 
Economics Department, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton 


t Preferred mailing address 
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Housing and Household Equipment 


Chairman, *Dr. Lorna J. Gassett, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16 


Vice-Chairman, *Dr. Mary E. Purchase, Department of 
Household Economics and Management, New York State 


College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Secretary, Leevera Pepin, Division of Home Economics, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 


September 1961 


Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, *Emma Jordre, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Vice-Chairman, *Helen Wright, Simplicity Pattern Com- 
pany Incorporated, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York 

Secretary, Dr. Katharine B. Hall, Department of Home 
Economics, Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey 


PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, Dr. Florence McKinney, Home Economics Build- 
ing 114, College of Agriculture Campus, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 3 

Chairman-elect, *Dr. Ruth Highberger, College of Home 
Economics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. Margaret A. Grant, Home Economics 
Education Division, State University of New York, Col- 
lege of Education, Buffalo 22 

Secretary, *Dr. Marie S. Dunn, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, 721 Capitol Avenue, 
Room 407, Sacramento 14, California 

Chairman-elect, *Helen T. Clark, 640 North Emporia, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Ethel L. Pillar, Wakefield Senior 
High School, Arlington 6, Virginia 

Secretary, *Mabel Yates, State Department of Education, 
112 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Extension Service 


Chairman, Viola K. Hansen, Room 205, Experiment Station 
Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Chairman-elect, *Louise Rosenfeld, 108 Curtiss Hall, Iowa 
State University, Ames 

Vice-Chairman, Katherine Simpson, Extension Service, State 
College, Mississippi 

Secretary, *“Mrs. Ann W. Frame, Extension Service, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


Health and Welfare 


Chairman, Mrs. Helen E. Hughes, Family Service of St 
Paul, 104 Wilder Building, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 

Chairman-elect, *Mary Reeves, Children’s Bureau, Room 
712, 433 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
$5525 South Blackstone, Chicago 37 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Eloise K. Eckler, Connecticut State 
Department of Health, Room 321, State Office Building, 
Hartford 15 

Secretary, *Sadye F. Adelson, Household Economics Re- 
search Division, Institute of Home Economics, ARS, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


Home Economists in Business 


Chairman, *Genevieve Allen, 704 New Center Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Chairman-elect, °Mrs. Helen Hallbert, Director, The Betty 
Crocker Kitchens, General Mills, Incorporated, Min- 
neapolis 26, Minnesota 

Secretary, *Inez L. Jobe, United Air Lines, Incorporated, 
Operating Base-Dining Service, Denver 7, Colorado 


Home Economists in Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Charlotte V. Jacobson, 1968 Cedar Lake 
Boulevard, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

Chairman-elect, *Mrs. Gayle R. Wilson, Route 9, Box 101, 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Mabel K. Abbott, 1115 George Road, 
Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania 

Secretary, °Mrs. Dorothy W. Herm, Washington, Illinois 


Institution Administration 


Chairman, Dr. Beatrice Donaldson, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Chairman-elect, *Dr. Marjorie M. McKinley, Institution 
Management Department, Iowa State University, Ames 

Vice-Chairman, Sallie J. Mooring, North Carolina State 
Board of Health, Raleigh 

Secretary, *Mrs. Cecilia C. Bona, Selleck Quadrangle, 
Food Service, 15th and T, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Research 


Chairman, Dr. Betty E. Hawthorne, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Oregon State University, Corvallis 

Chairman-elect, *Dr. Esther L. Batchelder, Institute of 
Home Economics, Agricultural Research Center, USDA, 
Beltsville, Maryland 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. Kathleen A. Johnston, School of Home 
Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary, Dr. Ruth Legg Galbraith, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Illinois, Urbana 


College Clubs 


President, °Kathryn Gentry, c/o Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Pepperdine College, 1121 West 79th Street, Los 


Angeles 44, California 


Ist Vice-president, *°Victoria 


Blum, 316 East Gaylord 


Street, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

2d Vice-president, °Carolyn Starner, Box 125 Wahr Hall, 
Indiana State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Secretary, °Joyce Cryder, 249 Clark Howell, University of 


Georgia, Athens 
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COMMITTEES—1961-62 


COMMITTEES 


The following committees are grouped in the categories recommended by the committee to study Association committees 


in its report approved in 1960. 


The addresses of committee members show their professional connections and a home address if preferred as a mailing 


address. 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected. Numbers in parentheses indicate number of years the member 


will serve on the committee, as of August 1, 1961. 


COMMITTEES AUTHORIZED BY THE BYLAWS 


College Clubs, Advisory on 


Dr. Naomi G. Albanese, *Chairman (1), School of Home 
Economics, Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 

*Dr. Louise Gentry (3), Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Colorado State University, Fort Collins 

Dr. Mary E. Mather (1), 334 Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

*Mary Louise O'Connor (3), State College, Framingham, 
Massachusetts 
t21 Eastwood Road, Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 


Committee on Committees 


Mrs. Jean S. Taylor (1), *Chairman, 706 North Frederick 
Street, Arlington 3, Virginia 

Ruth A. Allen (2), School of Home Economics, University 
of Arizona, Tucson 

Mary E. Huck (1), Director of Home Economics, Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corporation, 300 Taylor Street, 
Dayton 1, Ohio 

*A. Fern Jackson (3), State University Technical Institute, 
Morrisville, New York 

*Mrs. Genevieve Pieretti (3), State Division of Vocational 
Education, State Office Building, Carson City, Nevada 

Mrs. Rogenia G. Trotter (1), Agricultural Extension Service, 
Knapp Hall, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3 

*Mrs. Charlotte Will (3), United Van Lines, Inc., Box 3430, 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 
~12026 Conway Road, St. Louis 31, Missouri 

Mrs. Florence W. Low, President-elect 

*Dr. Lela O’Toole (2), a Vice-President 


Constitution and Bylaws 


*Florence M. Reiff (3), Chairman, Wilmington Board of 
Education, 511 West 8th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Mrs. Lucile Fee (2), Home Economics Division, Colorado 
Department of Education, 510 State Office Building, Den- 
ver 2 

Dr. Mildred M. Reynolds (1), School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 

*Frances Scudder (3), 816 Hunting Towers, Alexandria, 
Virginia 

Mabel Yates (1), State Department of Education, 112 Cor- 
dell Hull Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee 

*Dr. Rita L. Youmans (3), School of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
$412 Chamberlain Avenue, Madison 5, Wisconsin 


tPreferred mailing address 


Membership Credentials 


*Dr. Lela O'Toole, Chairman (1), Division of Home Eco 
nomics, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

Mrs. Dorothy Pearson (1), State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri 

*Dr. Gladys Stevenson (3), 10806 South Woodruff, Downey 
California 

*Mrs. Florence Van Norden (3), New Jersey Extension 
Service, Rutgers University, College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick 

Ruth Wallace (2), State Supervisor, Homemaking Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Box 771, Jackson, 
Mississippi 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot) 


Dr. Willa Vaughn Tinsley, °Chairman (1), Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock 

*Mary E. Huck (2), Director of Home Economics, Frigid- 
aire Division, General Motors Corporation, 300 Taylor 
Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 

Dr. Mary Lee Hurt (1), Home Economics Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Reba Staggs (2), National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
11100 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, Illinois 

*Dr. E. Neige Todhunter (2), Box 1051, School of Home 
Economics, University of Alabama, University 


Program-of-Work 


*Mrs. Florence W. Low, Chairman (1), AHEA President- 
elect, Department of Home Economics, Texas A. and M 
College, College Station 

*Helen Brecht (3), Room 2000, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

*Elizabeth S. Carmichael (1), Box 2987, University of Ala- 
bama, University 

*Dr. Beatrice Donaldson (1), School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

Dr. Ercel S. Eppright (1), College of Home Economics, 
Iowa State University, Ames 

* Martha Kelly (3), General Foods Kitchens, General Foods 
Corporation, White Plains, New York 

*Kathleen McGillicuddy (3), San Francisco Unified School 
District, 135 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia 

*Dr. Barbara B. Reagan (3), Texas Woman's University, 
Denton 
3840 Greenbrier Drive, Dallas 25, Texas 

Dr. Dorothy D. Scott (1), School of Home Economics, 
Campbell Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
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Publications and Advertising, Advisory on 


Dr. Lura M. Odland (1), Chairman, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16 

Gertrude Dieken (2), Women’s Editor, Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 

*Dr. Doretta S. Hoffman (3), School of Home Economics, 
Justin Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan 

Dr. Arleen Otto (2), Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 

Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow (1), American Institute of Baking, 
400 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

*Dr. Russell C. Smart (3), University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston 

Dr. Dorothy S. Lyle, President of the Association 


Technical Consultants for Journal of Home Economics 


*Dr. Pearl J. Aldrich (3), College of Home Economics, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 

*Dorothy T. Bailey (3), Dietary Services, State of Rhode 
Island Department of Social Welfare, Howard 

Dr. Bernice D. Borgman (1), College of Home Economics, 
Michigan State University, 401 Home Economics Build- 
ing, East Lansing 
$419 Park Lane, East Lansing, Michigan 

*Mrs. Margaret M. Dillon (3), The Birmingham News, 
4216 Clairmont Avenue, Birmingham 5, Alabama 

*Dr. Marie Dunn (3), Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana 

Mary C. Egan (1), Nutrition Section, Division of Health 
Services, Children’s Bureau, USDHEW, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

*Earle Gaddis (3), Extension Service, Mississippi State Uni 
versity, State College 

(Continued in Column 2) 
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Technical Consultants for Journal of Home Economics 


(Continued) 


*Dr. Ruth Legg Galbraith, Department of Home Economics, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

*Agnes G. Garvey (3), General Electric Company, Appli- 
ance Park AP2, Louisville 1, Kentucky 

Mary E. Guthrie (2), 305 Home Economics Building, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln 

M. Esther Hill (1), Division of Home Economics, School 
District of Philadelphia, Parkway at 2lst Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Starley M. Hunter (1), Institute of Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
$1727 Massachusetts Avenue, Northwest, Apartment 203, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Lillian O. Lund (1), Division of Home Economics, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings 

*Dr. Jessie Obert (3), County of Los Angeles Health De- 
partment, 241 North Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 12, 
California 

°Mrs. Zelta F. Rodenwold (3), Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Joan Bugbee Roessler (2), 
California 

*Mrs. Christine Salmon, AIA, College of Home Economics, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
$2115 West Fifth Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Barbara A. Sampson (2), General Foods Corporation, White 
Plains, New York 

*Dr. Miriam Scholl (3), School of Home Economics, 
Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon 

*Dr. Cecilia Schuck (3), South Dakota State College, 
Brookings 

Margery Vaughn (2), Dairy Council of Vermont, Montpelier 

Ruth Wheeler (2), Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 
t2753 Crawford Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


68 College Park, Davis, 


Il. PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


The committees below are grouped together because their work is keyed to the Association’s program of work 


AHEA—International Federation of 
Home Economics Liaison 


Mildred Horton (2), Chairman, 2020 Albans Road, Hous- 
ton 5, Texas 

Dr. Beulah V. Gillaspie (1), School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Dr. Lela O’Toole (1), Division of Home Economics, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater 


Consumer Interests 


*Dr. Alice C. Thorpe (3), Chairman, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 401 Home Economics Building, East Lansing 

Mrs. Gladys F. S. Clark (1), 1354 Wyandotte Road, Colum. 
bus 12, Ohio 

*Virginia Guthrie (3), 239 Bevier Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
$1408 South Orchard Street, Urbana, Illinois 

*Barbara Higgins (3), Extension Service, Skinner Hall, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst 

(Continued in column 2) 


tPreferred mailing address 


Consumer Interests (Continued) 


*Mrs. Eleanor Lang (3), 4 Peter Cooper Road, New York 
10, New York 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead (2), Colonial Stores, Inc., Post 
Office Box 4358, Atlanta 2, Georgia 

*Willie Mae Rogers (3), Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, New York 


Federal Research Related to Home Economics 


Ruth L. Bonde, Chairman, 314 Fisk Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

*Mrs. Luise Addis, Community Service Center, 105 East 
22d Street, New York 10, New York 

Mrs. Kathryn V. Burns, 1108 South Busey, Urbana, Illinois 

Dr. Betty E. Hawthorne, School of Home Economics, 
Oregon State University, Corvallis 

*Dr. Pauline Park Wilson Knapp, President, Merrill-Palmer 
Institute, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, Dean, School of Home Economics, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
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Homemaker Services 


*Mrs. Nathalie D. Preston, Chairman, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service and Children’s Aid Society, 285 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn 17, New York 

*Mrs. Nancy Crutchfield, Sunset Road, R.D. Number 1, 
Belle Mead, New Jersey 

*Mary C. Egan, Nutrition Section, Division of Health 
Services, Children’s Bureau, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 

*Mrs. Lottie More, Adult Homemaking Education, State 
Board for Vocational Education, 510 State Office Build- 
ing, Denver 2, Colorado 

*Mrs. Merna Samples, Department of Home Economics, 
Douglas College, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

*Tean Steele, Rogersville, Tennessee 


International Scholarships and Program 


Helen Strow, *Chairman (1), Federal Extension Service 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Marion H. Steele, Secretary, AHEA Headquarters, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

*Dr. Mary L. Collings (3), Extension Training Branch, Fed 
eral Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Joyce Cryder (1), Secretary of College Clubs Section, 249 
Clark Howell, University of Georgia, Athens 

*Juanita Ford (3), Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas 

Mrs. Helen Hallbert (2), The Betty Crocker Kitchens 
General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Boulevard, Minne- 
apolis 26, Minnesota 

Dr. Maude Pye Hood (1), School of Home Economics, 
Dawson Hall, University of Georgia, Athens (liaison with 
Phi Upsilon Omicron ) 

*Dr. Ruth M. Leverton (3), Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. (liaison with Omicron Nu) 

*Mrs. Margaret M. Morris (3), USDA, Washington 25 
D.C 
tGarrett Park, Maryland 

*Dr. Gladys Gallup Wilson (3), Route 2, Salem, New York 
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Legislation 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Kramer, Chairman (1), 5604 Vernon 
Place, Bethesda, Maryland 

*Mrs. Ruth McRae Carlson (3), 5121 Westpath Way, 
Sumner, Washington 16, D. C. 

Mrs. Evelyn R. Glover (1), 2211 Holmes Run Drive, Falls 
Church, Virginia 

Mrs. Margaret Wetmore Harlan (1), 8700 Fenway Drive, 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 

Dr. Selma F. Lippeatt (1), College of Home Economics 
University of Maryland, College Park 

Mary C. Whitlock (1), University of Rhode Island, Kingston 
tAfter January 1, 1962, East Brewster, Massachusetts 

*Mrs. June Wilbur (3), College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park 


Public Relations and Communications 


Helen M. Wolcott, *Chairman (1), McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
318 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 

*Victoria Blum (1), 316 East Gaylord Street, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan 

*Nancy Carter (1), National Dairy Council, 111 North 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Julia M. Faltinson (2), MacKay Hall, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames 

Mrs. Marion Hurst (2), Vocational Home Economics, Box 
3307, State Capitol Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Velma B. Johnson (1), West Virginia Extension Serv- 
ice, 528 West Race Street, Martinsburg 

Mrs. Genevieve W. Thomas (1), Florida A. and M. Univer- 
sity, Box 599, Tallahassee 
$2825 Old St. Augustine Road, Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Dorothy G. Van Bortel (1), Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Mrs. Loa Whitfield (2), Cooperative Extension Service, 
Ohio State University, 2120 Fyffe Road, Columbus | 

*Grace E. Woodward (3), Springfield Township School 
District, 1901 Paper Mill Road, Oreland, Pennsylvania 
$324 Rosemary Avenue, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


Ill. ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 


The committees below are appointed to carry out certain assignments in connection with the annual meeting of the 


Association. 
Local Arrangements for 1962 Annual Meeting 


*Mrs. Sadie Butts, Chairman, Dade County School Board, 
1410 Northeast 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

®*Mrs. Alice S. Buell, Co-Chairman, Florida Public Utilities 
Company, 338 Datura, Post Office Box 1231, West Palm 
Beach 


Program for 1962 Annual Meeting 


Dr. Mary Catharine Starr, *Chairman (1), Sacramento Stat« 
College, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, California 

*Mercedes Bates (1), McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York 

*Mrs. Alice S. Buell (1), Florida Public Utilities Company, 
338 Datura, Post Office Box 1231, West Palm Beach 

*Mrs. Sadie Butts (1), Dade County School Board, 1410 
Northeast 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

*Elizabeth S. Carmichael (1), University of Alabama, Box 
2987, University 

*Dr. Beatrice Donaldson (1), School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 

*Mrs. Mary Gauldin (2), 9721 Kemper Road, Kansas City 
34, Missouri 

(Continued in column 2) 


tPreferred mailing address 


Program for 1962 Annual Meeting (Continued) 


*Kathryn Gentry (1), Pepperdine College, Box 529, 1121 
West 79th Street, Los Angeles 49, California 

Lucy Lang (1), State Department of Education, Knott 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

*Dr. Lela O’Toole (3), School of Home Economics, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater 

*Mrs. Jean S. Taylor (2), 706 North Frederick Street, 
Arlington 3, Virginia 

Dr. Dorothy S. Lyle, President of the Association 


Resolutions at the 1962 Annual Meeting 


*Dr. Eileen E. Quigley, Chairman (3), School of Home 
Economics, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Lucile Alexander (2), Ohio State University, 1787 Neil 
Avenue, Columbus 10 

Dr. Ercel Eppright (2), College of Home Economics, Iowa 
State University, Ames 

Dr. Margaret McGeever (2), Home Economics Department, 
Western Carolina College, Box 4, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina 
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IV. COMMITTEES CONCERNED WITH FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND AWARDS 


Awards 


Mrs. Margaret M. Hard, *Chairman (1), Washington State 
University, White Hall 309, Pullman 

Dr. Dena C. Cederquist (1), College of Home Economics, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 

*Dr. Abby L. Marlatt (3), School of Home Economics, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

*Mrs. Dorothy S. Moschette (3), Louisiana State University, 
Box 8295, University Station, Baton Rouge 

Dr. May S. Reynolds (2), School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Dr. Anna Light Smith (1), 1 Oyster River Road, Durham, 
New Hampshire 


Fellowships 


Dr. Jane Werden, *Chairman (1), College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Washington State University, Pullman (Liaison 
with Omicron Nu) 

*Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory (3), Los Angeles State College, 
5151 State College Drive, Los Angeles, California 

*Dr. Marjorie Knoll (3), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Majore Lovering (1), State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, State University Station, Fargo, North Dakota 

Dr. Gladys E. Vail (1), Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


International Scholarships and Program 


See preceding listing under Program Committees 


AFFILIATIONS 


The AHEA is affiliated with the following groups: 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
*Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead (3), State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 
American Council on Education 


Dr. Irma Ayers (1), School of Home Economics, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Representative 

Dr. Floride Moore (2), Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y., Alternate 


American Public Welfare Association 


Mrs. Helen E. Hughes (2), Family Service of St. Paul, 104 
Wilder Building, St. Paul 2, Minnesota, Representative 
*Mrs. Ruth Quissenberry Wilson (3), 7829 South Ridgeland 

Avenue, Chicago 49, Illinois, Alternate 
American Society of Association Executives 


*Dr. A. June Bricker, AHEA Executive Secretary 
American Standards Association, Council and the 
Consumers Standards Board 


Mrs. Eleanor C. Lang (3), 4 Peter Cooper Road, New 
York 10, New York, Representative 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson (3), 109 Oak Hill Road, Ithaca, 
Alternate 


Associated Organizations for Teacher Education 
*Dr. Arleen Otto, Department of Family Living, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 

*Dr. A. June Bricker, AHEA Executive Secretary 
Council of National Organizations for Adult Education 
Edna Sommerfeld (1), College of Home Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park 
Educational Press Association of America 


Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA Headquarters 


National Association of Exhibit Managers 


Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA Headquarters 


National Conference on Social Welfare 


Mrs. Mabel Moore (1), Community Service Society, 105 
East 22d Street, New York 10, New York, Representative 

Mrs. Bertha K. Bishov (1), Jewish Family and Community 
Service, 1 South Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


National Council on Family Relations 


*Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes (3), Department of Child Develop- 
ment, Iowa State University, Ames, Delegate 

Dr. Ruth Hoeflin (2), School of Home Economics, Justin 
Hall, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Alternate 


National Health Council 


*Mrs. Ruth B. Hayes (1), Westchester County Department 
of Public Welfare, Room 400, Division of Family and 
Child Welfare, County Office Building, White Plains, 
New York, Representative 
t2 Overlook Road, White Plains, New York 

Mayton Zickefoose (2), Delaware Board of Health, Dover, 
Alternate 


National Office Management Association 
Mrs. Ann Driscoll, AHEA Headquarters 
Participation of the United States in the FAO 


of the United Nations 
Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA Headquarters 


United Nations Observer 


*Dr. Rita Sloate Rosenberg, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York 
$361 I. U. Willets Road, Roslyn Heights, New York 


{Preferred mailing address 
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United States Committee for the United Nations 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA Headquarters 


Washington Trade Association Executives 


Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA Headquarters 


COMMITTEES-—1961-62 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 


Mrs. E. Irving Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, 
Virginia, Representative 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Kramer, 5604 Vernon Place, Bethesda, 
Maryland 

Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA Headquarters 


CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


The Association co-operates with the following organizations through joint committees, official representatives of the Asso- 
ciation or its subdivisions, or informally by staff contacts and occasional reports in the JouRNAL. 


Advisory Committee on School Lunch of 
AHEA, ADA, and ASFSA 


*Mrs. Mary H. White, Cleveland Board of Education, 1380 
East Sixth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Coordinating Council of the Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education Section of AHEA, the Home Economics 
Division of AVA, and Home Economics 
Department of NEA 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell (2), Bureau of Homemaking Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, 721 
Capitol Avenue, Room 407, Sacramento 14 

Marie Adams (1), Department of Home Economics, West- 
ern Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the 


Mrs. Frances T. Kerley (1), Kansas City Public Schools, 


Kansas City 4, Missouri 


Joint Committee of ADA — AHEA 


*Dr. Margaret Eppright, Home Economics Department, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

*Dr. Miriam Scholl, 1324 North 19th Street, Corvallis, 
Oregon 

*Helen Wolcott, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 318 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

*Dr. Dorothy S. Lyle, President 


PHILIPPINE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 617) 

Professional meetings were usually jointly sponsored 
with other organizations, These included meetings with 
the Manila Public Elementary Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Bureau of Agricultural Extension with the 
division of Home Extension Service of the PHEA, M. 
Roxas High School with the division of consumer educa- 
tion of PHEA and the Manila Public High School Teach- 
ers of Home Economics, Philippine Normal College with 
the family relations and home management divisions of 
PHEA and the College faculty of home economics, and 
Malabon Elementary School with the housing and child 
development divisions of PHEA and the Rizal Teachers 
of Home Economics Association. 

In its relationships with other agencies, the Associa- 
tion has co-operated with the Civic Assembly of Women 
of the Philippines, accepting the chairmanship of the 


National Council on the Aging 


*Mrs. Alice Smith, 140 Sherwood Road, Route 2, Williams- 
ton, Michigan 


National Safety Council 


School and College Conference 
*Sister Mary Nazarius, Home Economics 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


Department, 


Home Safety Conference 
Mrs. Harriet G. Baker, 1986 Spruce Street, Des Plaines, 
Illinois 


President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 


Dr. Dorothy S. Lyle, President 


In addition to the above, the Association co-operates with 
the (1) Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, (2) Civil Defense Administration, and (3) gov- 
ernment agencies with related interests. 


committee on agriculture. With the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the Association has been involved in 
a study of home economics education in the Philippines. 
The Nutrition Foundation of the Philippines and the 
Association have a working agreement on all activities 
of the two organizations on nutrition education. With 
the National Family Life Workshop, the Association co- 
operated in the First Institute on Family Life held at 
the University of the Philippines Social Hall. 

The Association publishes a quarterly journal—Philip- 
pine Journal of Home Economics. The Journal receives 
articles from teachers, administrators, and prominent 
laymen and from an increasing number of home econ- 
omists. 

From June 1960 to February 1961, 562 new members 
were invited to join the Association. 


Maria FsG. ATIENZA, President 





Proposed Changes in the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau’ 


DonaLp BRIELAND 
Director of Children’s Services 
Illinois Department of Mental Health 


A seven-man task force reported its suggestions to 
President Kennedy for health and social security for the 
American people on January 10, 1961. The report has 
received much attention and provoked discussion, Since 
the report deals with services to children and to changes 
in the U.S. Children’s Bureau, established in 1912, it is 
appropriate to consider it at a family relations and child 
development section meeting. 

In order to understand the implications of the pro- 
posals, those of us primarily interested in research and 
services involving children have to become students of 
public administration. Involved are such questions as 
the optimum size of an administrative unit, the best 
means of deploying professional, semiprofessional, and 
nonprofessional personnel, and such subtle issues as the 
psychological implications of the “relief image.” Basic 
issues also include: Should health and welfare services 
be organized in terms of the client group—e.g., children’s 
services separately from those for the blind, the aged, 
or the disabled? Or should services be grouped by the 
professional skills required—e.g., social work, health, and 
education? Should services designed mainly to meet 
financial needs be operated separately from the others? 

In addition to the recommendation that Aid to De- 
pendent Children be extended temporarily to children 
of unemployed families, an action now accomplished, 
the major suggestions of the task force affecting services 
for children include: 


1. Creation of a National Institute of Child Health within 
the National Institutes of Health to provide a focus for 
research with children comparable to that for heart disease 
and cancer 


1 Dr. Brieland prepared this paper for delivery at the fifty- 
second annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Cleveland, Tuesday, June 27, 1961. It is 
printed here at the request of the family relations and child 
development section so that all AHEA members can study 
this analysis, follow discussion of changes more understand- 
ingly, and react more wisely to proposals affecting the U.S 
Children’s Bureau. 

The AHEA section also adopted the following statement, 
which was presented to the AHEA executive board and ap- 
proved by the board at the post-convention meeting on June 
30: 

The section on family relations and child development of 
the American Home Economics Association supports the 
recommendation of the task force appointed by President 
Kennedy concerning the creation of a National Institute of 
Child Health within the National Institutes of Health. We 
strongly urge that the Children’s Bureau be strengthened and 
enlarged and that before further reorganization is considered, 
careful study be given by persons familiar with the work and 
services of the Children’s Bureau. 


2. A family and child welfare services plan to bring together 
in one program assistance and social services to needy 
families and children, essentially the placing of public 
child welfare services together with the Aid to Dependent 
Children program 

. Elevation of the Children’s Bureau from its place in the 

Social Security Administration to the Office of the Secre- 

tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, where, rather than 

program operation, the concern would be to consider all 
problems of child life and new programs to meet them 

. Creation of an Institute of Family and Child Welfare Re- 
search to include the demonstration functions now per- 
formed by the Children’s Bureau among others 

. Transfer of the Maternal and Child Health and Crippled 
Children grant programs to the Public Health Service 

. Transfer of the administration of the Child Welfare Serv- 
ices program to the Social Security Commission pending 
the development of the combined family and child welfare 
services plan 

Comments have been sought from various experts by 
Elizabeth Wickenden, acting director of the Project on 
Public Services for Families and Children carried on by 
the New York School of Social Work. Miss Wickenden 
also served as a member of the task force. Many other 
comments have been offered gratuitously. 

Reactions to the proposals have been varied and es- 
pecially critical of the recommendations that remove 
major responsibilities from the Children’s Bureau. Some 
of these responses are no doubt a tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the Children’s Bureau as a research and in- 
formation agency. Certainly as Bertram Beck of the 
National Association of Social Workers has observed, 
its publications program alone has won it many friends 
among the ordinary citizens. 

Typical of the general critical tone of the reactions 
is an editorial from the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine: The recommendations “would greatly change the 
governmental structure of child health and welfare serv- 
ices. There is danger even that they would seriously 
curtail the usefulness of the Children’s Bureau, for they 
would divide child-health from child-welfare adminis- 
tration and separate both from program-related re- 
search” (p. 1058). 

From the progress reports issued by Miss Wickenden, 
it is now clear that no basic changes will be made im- 
mediately, though they could have come about easily 
without legislation by executive order, since they in- 
volve internal modifications within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Each recommendation will be considered briefly and 
reactions summarized. 

(1) A National Institute of Child Health. This sug- 
gestion has received the least criticism. It has been en- 
dorsed in a position statement prepared by the Academy 
of Pediatrics. The Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment has indicated its support. A former chief of 
the Children’s Bureau has commented on the need for 
basic research which such an institute could provide. 
Comment from the field of social welfare has been more 
limited and more cautious. It is feared that such an 
Institute at NIH would lead to an abandonment of pro- 
grammatic research in favor of more basic research. 

A research institute would provide the needed impe- 
tus for the support of sound developmental studies that 
deal with different problems, apply different canons of 
research design and controls, and do not properly come 
under the rubrics of mental health research. Although 
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the task force report singles out research on juvenile 
delinquency and mental retardation, the Institute on 
Child Health should also encourage the type of research 
initiated by institutes of child development and depart- 
ments of child development operated by schools of 
home economics. Such an Institute should not take over 
the program research functions of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Most of these studies have been of a different 
order from the work of NIH and should be continued 
under the Children’s Bureau where considerable success 
has been demonstrated. 

A statement on research from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on May 15, 1961 is also of interest: 


The Committee also feels that the Children’s Bureau 
should be given more responsibilities for research than it has 
in the past. The research programs of the National Institutes 
of Health have been primarily in the disease areas and the 
Committee is of the opinion that this is as it should be. 
There has been some tendency, however, during the past 
few years to do more work in the behavioral research area, 
especially in connection with children. This, it seems to the 
Committee, should more properly be the role of the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau 


(2) A Family and Child Welfare Services Plan. This 
proposal has brought about the most discussion and re- 
quires the greatest knowledge of governmental opera- 
tions to understand it. At present, the Bureau of Public 
Assistance is responsible for several categories of finan- 
cial assistance including Aid to Dependent Children. 
The Children’s Bureau makes grants to the states on the 
basis of a complicated formula to support adoption, 
foster care, day care, homemaker service, and other 
basic child welfare functions. Standards for receiving 


the grants are determined by the Bureau. The task 
force proposal would apply a means test and restrict 
child welfare services to families who are eligible for 
public assistance. Eighty per cent of the children now 
receiving public child welfare services are from non- 


ADC families. A major concern with the task force 
proposal is that child welfare workers would give their 
full attention to ADC families. 

Joseph Reid of the Child Welfare League of America 
has pointed out that if foster care and day care were 
provided from ADC funds, both of these services might 
be used punitively against families who did not meet 
the standards of social propriety or, in the case of day 
care, to force mothers to go to work. Also both the 
large case loads of ADC workers and their very limited 
training make it difficult to look to them to administer 
sound child welfare services. 

Beck presents the strongest statement against the 
means test: 


The festering sore at the heart of public assistance is the 
means test. Regardless of how it is viewed by social work- 
ers, the means test is seen by the public and their elected 
officials as a gate through which only the “worthy poor” are 
to be admitted. There is an asumption that all who cannot 
earn their living are unworthy. From this comes the ever- 
stiffening eligibility requirements that often make it impossi- 
ble for the public assistance worker to aid the client. He is 
too busy looking for concealed assets. From the assumption 
of unworthiness come the night raids, the newspaper blasts, 
and the generally negative attitude toward the assistance 
recipient .. . 

The proposed reorganization at the federal level does 
nothing to tackle this basic problem. It aggravates it. . . . 
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Katherine Lenroot, a former chief of the Bureau, is 
opposed to any proposal that would extend ADC grants 
to children other than those in their own homes. Fed- 
eral participation in costs of child welfare programs 
should be geared to agencies administering services 
rather than to individuals. The requirements for stand- 
ards of service, including foster care, should be fixed 
by the states. Also, she predicts, federal participation 
in the cost of all care and services to children would in- 
volve great and unpredictable costs as well as a dislo- 
cation of present state programs. 

Reid proposes an interesting alternative, the estab- 
lishment of an Office of Family and Children’s Affairs 
headed by a commissioner with assistant secretary 
status. This office would absorb all present functions of 
the Children’s Bureau and the ADC program. Among 
the duties would be interdisciplinary research and dem- 
onstration projects; leadership in welfare services to 
children; services to the juvenile court; professional 
training for social workers, medical personnel, and other 
professionals serving children; administration of financial 
assistance; and the special grants in aid for maternal 
and child health, child welfare services, and services to 
crippled children, currently administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. This proposal would overcome the need 
for a means test. 

While unification of assistance and child welfare 
functions is an appropriate long-term goal, the lack of 
staff and other objections already mentioned make such 
action undesirable at present. Both types of service 
need to be strengthened but administered separately. 
Beck suggests that coverage of the assistance functions 
through social insurance and the use of family allow- 
ances will be helpful in achieving such a goal. 

(3) Elevation of the Children’s Bureau to the Office 
of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. There is little support for the idea 
that the Children’s Bureau belongs under Social Se- 
curity. For example, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee felt strongly that “the responsibilities and activi- 
ties of the Children’s Bureau are of sufficient importance 
to warrant placing it on a leve! directly below the 
Secretary rather than being just another office in the 
Social Security Administration.” 


The major problem is the removal of functions from 
the Bureau. Two reactions are indicative: 


The proposal to “elevate” such an emasculated Children’s 
Bureau to the position of a staff agency in the Secretary's 
office, thus setting it apart from all service and research pro- 
grams in behalf of children and their families is too patent 
an attempt to get it out of the way to warrant comment . 


Beck’s comment is even more cryptic: 


Left with a nebulous advisory function, it is vulnerable to 
each new economy drive. The swift coup de grace of aboli- 
tion would be kinder and clearer. 


I must agree that elevation of the Bureau is desira- 
ble but not without its major functions. Otherwise, in 
the vernacular, it would be “kicked upstairs.” 

(4) Creation of an Institute of Family and Child 
Welfare Research. From the review of comments, I find 
no enthusiasm for this proposal since the Children’s Bu- 
reau has had as much successful experience with dem- 
onstration research as any federal agency. Of course, 
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if the Bureau were to become purely advisory, such a 
step would be logical. 

(5) Transfer of Maternal and Child Health and Crip- 
pled Children’s grants to the Public Health Service. 
Support for inclusion of the Maternal and Child Health 
Services, Crippled Children’s Services, and other health 
services for children under a medical care program with 
a medical rather than a social service orientation comes 
from the American Academy of Pediatrics. Most other 
statements emphasize the interdisciplinary nature of the 
health and welfare responsibilities of the Bureau and 
the need to continue to operate grants on this basis. 

Miss Lenroot’s response is illustrative of this posi- 
tion: 


To lift the welfare functions and grants from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau . . . would destroy the Children’s Bureau, 
which was founded on the assumption . . . that the needs of 
children cut across all professional lines and boundaries, and 
must be considered from all aspects of child life. 


(6) Temporary assignment of Child Welfare Services 
to the Social Security Commission. If the Children’s 
Bureau should continue its child welfare functions— 
and I feel it should—temporary assignment elsewhere 
would be unnecessary. 

The careful study stimulated by the task force pro- 
posals must continue, but there is no need for imme- 
diate change. Providing adequate social services to 
ADC families is in itself a critical issue, to say nothing 
of the development of services for children outside their 
own homes, the prevention and control of delinquency, 
reduction in infant mortality and fetal wastage, and the 
encouragement and operation of research. However, 
taken as a whole the recommendations of the task force 
report do not improve the status quo. 

I am reminded of the anecdote about the six Boy 
Scouts who all reported the same good turn. They had 
all helped the same old lady across the street. It took 
six—she didn’t want to go. The criticisms of the task 
force report from those most closely acquainted with 
interdisciplinary activities on behalf of children has been 
strikingly similar. The route suggested by the task force 
is clear, but they don’t want to go! There is no point in 
making the fiftieth anniversary of the Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1962 its requiem unless we have a better sub- 
stitute for it. 


Alternative Suggestions 


Space does not permit detailed examination of the 
many alternative suggestions that have been offered to 
the task force report. These, too, deserve careful exam- 
ination. Most emphasize that the role of the Children’s 
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Bureau be enhanced, that it provide more advice and 
assistance to the states as well as more research in 
family life. Several reactors have suggested that the 
recommendations of the Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services provide a better place to begin than 
does the task force report. 

In the desire to merge agencies, we must remembe: 
there is no magic in administrative ecumenicity. 
Separate divisions in same departments can operate just 
as independently as separate departments. Effective 
communication, co-operative planning, and co-ordina- 
tion do not come from a table of organization. These 
must be the major goals along with more and better 
caseworkers, physicians, researchers, imaginative admin- 
istrators, and adequate funds. 

The Children’s Bureau can be strengthened. Its role 
should be enlarged. It probably will be renamed. But 
it should have more responsibility not less. The study 
of federal agencies reminds me of the cynical comment 
that regardless of what letters you put in the alphabet 
soup, it can still taste like h. I would hope for a better 
Children’s Bureau operating in close touch with the 
states with the amount and type of manpower needed 
to do a larger job. 
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NEA Group Exploring Interest in Placement-Information Service 


The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association is seeking to determine the extent of possible interest in a placement- 
information type of service concerning openings in teacher education institutions and concern- 


ing the availability of personnel. 


The proposal is to announce during 1961-62 through the columns of the Journal of Teacher 
Education, in a highly ethical and confidential manner, (1) openings in teacher-education 
_institutions and (2) the availability of personnel for employment in teacher-education insti- 
tutions. For further information, write to Journal of Teacher Education, NEA, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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Campbell. OFFERS YOU NUTRITION FACTS ABOUT CONVENIENCE FOODS 


You can give your students facts and figures about the nutritive values in convenience foods made 
by Campbell Soup Company. This information is ready for you in a new booklet, “Nutritive Compo- 
sition of Products.” For your copy, fill in coupon below and send to: 


The booklet includes the following: 


H Calorie, protein, fat, carbohydrate, vitamin Carolyn Campbell, Campbell Soup Company 


and mineral values of condensed soups, frozen 375 Memorial Ave., Camden 1, New Jersey 
prepared dinners and pies, pork & beans, spa- ” ' 


ghetti, macaroni, V-8, tomato juice and other veun eee 
Campbell products. 

m@ Amino-acid analysis for many products. SCHOOL 

m@ Per cent of minimum daily requirements of STREET ADDRESS 
nutrients supplied per 100 grams of many 

Campbell products CITY 


Campbell’s, V-8, Franco-American, Swanson 
Products... all made by Campbell 


Leese eee eee eead 





Family as an Institution 


The Family, Society, and the Individual. By 
Wuu1m M. Kepuart. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1961, 690 pp., $6.75. 

This new college textbook developed out of a 
course in the family, which the author has taught 
for many years at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Its central focus is on the institutional aspects of 
the family. A major continuing theme is intro- 
duced in the beginning chapter and expanded in 
subsequent chapters. A central idea of the theme 
around which relevant findings have been woven 
is that the best interests of the individual and those 
of society do not always coincide, but that it is pos- 
sible to effect a balance between the two sets of 
interests, through which maximum social integra- 
tion may be achieved. These findings have been 
drawn from .the behavioral sciences, biology, his- 
tory, religion, and law and used to document the 
various areas of study. 

Designed for a one-semester college course, 
The Family, Society, and the Individual will in 
many instances serve as a complete text because 
of the way in which it pools the necessary informa- 
tion with documentation from many disciplines as 
a means of examining the development of the 
family and the individual in his society. Because 
of this organizational pattern, teachers of family 
courses, irrespective of departmental affiliation, 
would find the book a most valuable reference. 
The major topics are so arranged that flexibility 
is possible in selecting points of emphasis. 

The sociological analysis presented is of the family 
field rather than the family proper. Three objectives 
seem to guide the development of the book, 
namely: (1) to give the student some appreciation 
of his biological and cultural heritage, (2) to inspire 
an awareness of both the derivative and contrast- 
ing patterns of other societies, and (3) to place 
the family in the proper framework of historical 
and cross-cultural forces. 

A minor weakness of the book is the exceedingly 
brief and sometimes misleading treatment of mi- 
nority family types. A case in point is the tendency 
to generalize, and the use of a reference written 
20 years ago or from the slavery period in docu- 
menting the loose organization of the Negro family. 
The author to some extent rectifies the section in 
the final paragraph when he states that the descrip- 


tion refers only to the lower class within the 
minority. Nevertheless, no mention is made of the 
rapidly increasing number of middle-class and 
upper-class families with standards that parallel 
those of other groups in America.—Rutu M. Laws, 
Delaware Department of Public Instruction. 


Our Human Development 


Human Psychological Development. By E.iza- 
BETH LEE VINCENT and Puy.iuts C. Martin. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1961, 522 
pp., $6.50. 

In the preface of this book, the writers state, 
“Our thesis is that the psychological self can exist 
only in a body, and that intellect and personality 
are affected by and in turn affect the body.” This 
thesis is not a new one, but the authors do a credit- 
able job of relating psychological development to 
heredity, biological development, cultural and en- 
vironmental influences. 

The book is a scholarly presentation appropriate 
for a college text. The treatise covers the family 
life cycle. 

As one explores the various chapters, it becomes 
apparent that much of the material has been cov- 
ered in other works. Child Development by E. L. 
Vincent and M. E. Breckenridge dealt with much 
of the same information on growth and develop- 
ment of the child through adolescence. Human De- 
velopment by E. L. Vincent and P. Martin (pub- 
lished in 1960) included much of the substance 
offered in the book being reviewed, including 
several lengthy tables. 

Human Psychological Development does give 
more emphasis to the adolescent period than the 
books mentioned above. Another constructive addi- 
tion is the chapters on early adulthood; courtship, 
marriage, and family life; middle adulthood; and 
later adulthood. The final chapter entitled “The 
Pattern of Life” serves as an excellent summary of 
the text. 

This book would be a suitable selection for a 
family life education course, or it would be an ex- 
cellent resource book for child development 
courses. 

The authors have prepared suggestions and refer- 
ences for further class discussion as well as a film 
supplement for each chapter. The bibliography is 
useful and should be helpful to discerning stu- 
dents desiring a deeper knowledge of the subject 
matter.—NOREJANE JOHNSTON HENDRICKSON, ASso- 
ciate Professor, Ohio State University. 


Home Furnishings. By ANNA Honc Rutt. Cor- 
rected Second Edition. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1961, 508 pp., $7.50. 

Although in many respects this is still a good 
basic book on home furnishings, the corrected sec- 
ond edition has relatively few changes from the 
second edition which was printed in 1948. The 
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For Your Bulletin Board. This tip from Yogi is good bear sense for your students, reminding them to 
eat a good, nourishing breakfast every morning. It’s designed for you to cut out and pin up. P.S. To order a handy 
new guide for meal planning, ‘Food For Your Family,”’ write Kellogg Company, Dept. JHE-961, Battle Creek, Mich. 


by Yogi Bear 


q Mleep on guard, Pard. 
You can’t be sharp 

when your tum is numb. 
Be my guest 

at a good breakfast. 


Yogi’s point is you look better, feel 
better and work better when you’ve 
had a good, nourishing breakfast. And 
Kellogg cereals are a speedy, tasty 
way to get this important nourish- 
ment during the morning rush. 


Remember— good nourishment begins 
at breakfast and lasts all day! 
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for advanced clothing students . . . 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING— 
ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS 


Edna Meshke, Purdue University 
Whitten to permit—and encourage—creativity within a 
technical framework, this is an upper level college text- 
book for students ready to pursue an expenmental 
approach toward creative expression, to search for and 
test principles, to — purposefully and to interpret 
results objectively. e book requires an saeateadine 
of fabric properties based upon the contributing in- 
fluences of fiber, yarn, weave and finishes. 
For several years, the author has observed and worked 
with students, analyzing the basis for difficulties and 
successes in the clothing area. She has developed 
several hypotheses for approaching the study and teach- 
ing of clothing construction. Her belief is that the skill 
can be considered intellectual, thought provoking, self- 
satisfying and creative. For one or two quarters or one 
semester. 1961; 135 pages; $4.00 
recently revised .. . 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
Alice Waugh, lowa State University 
This widely adopted manual and workbook was written 
for future homemakers rather than professional deco- 
rators. Prepared for a one term course, the manual 
covers a wide range of material. Use of color is espe- 
cially emphasized because of its importance in a room, 
with attention given to principles underlying the use of 
harmonious color combinations. design in the 
choice of furniture, textiles and accessories is also 
stressed. Exercises accommodate use of actual mate- 
rials when available. 1961; 75 pages; $2.75 
order from 


for . 
your 

fall ; 

classes < 





BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY = 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


corrections that have been made are not extensive 
enough to really bring the book up to date. 

Lists of reading references have been revised, 
but the illustrations remain the same. In several 
sections of the text a few paragraphs have been re- 
written. These minor changes are not sufficient to 
include many new developments in this field nor 
do they add any appreciable depth to the content 
of the book. 

Only two paragraphs in the chapter on Modern 
Style have been revised. One short paragraph on 
family rooms has been added to the chapter on 
House Planning. The discussion of upholstery has 
been slightly revised to include reference to some 
of the new materials being used. While changes 
have been made in the discussion of paints in the 
chapter on Interior Finishing, no new information 
on the other topics such as flooring materials has 
been included. A brief section on tufted rugs has 
been added to the chapter on Rugs and Carpets, 
but there is inadequate treatment of the new fibers 
which have become so important in the carpet in- 
dustry. A few changes have been made in chap- 
ters on Lighting, Table Equipment, and Flower 
Arrangement. No major changes have been made 
in the section on Fabrics, an area where important 
developments have taken place since this book 
was written. 

It is unfortunate that the corrections and re- 
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visions are not comprehensive enough to make this 
edition more useful as a modern text or reference 
book.—Dorotuy L. Srepat, Associate Professor, 
Department of Home Economics, Hunter College, 
New York, N.Y. 


Understanding Home Nursing 


Home Nursing Handbook. By Mary O. FLEMING 
and Marion C. Benson. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1961, 264 pp., $3.96. 

Home Nursing Handbook compares favorably 
with other texts in its field. The book is written 
simply and forcefully for teen-agers and other be- 
ginning pupils. It is an outgrowth of materials 
developed in high school classes. The authors, 
former secondary teachers, see the need for a 
wide range of activities to appeal to interest of 
all youth. Their suggestions for implementing 
learning should prove stimulative to pupils and 
teachers. 

The ,role of the individual, family, community, 
and nation in improving health and youth's latent 
abilities to care for the ill promotes the organiza- 
tion and scope of the book. The development of a 
positive outlook toward mental and physical health 
is accented. Perhaps more discussion should have 
been given to the economic need for caring for 
patients in the home, the shortage of hospital space 
and professionally trained personnel in certain 
areas, and the ever-increasing cost of hospitaliza- 
tion, to give pupils greater insight into the neces- 
sity for acquiring knowledge and skills in home 
nursing. 

The cover is pertinent in design and interesting 
in color. Vivid and informative illustrations and 
charts designed to jell learning are excellent. The 
bibliography from authoritative sources offers pos- 
sibilities for expanded study.—Ava A. Gray, As- 
sistant Professor of Home Economics Education, 
University of Arkansas. 


Regional Cookery 


The Progressive Farmer’s Southern Cookbook. 
By Satu F. Hux. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1961, 470 pp., $5.95. 

This cookbook is an outgrowth of a desire on the 
part of the author to compile favorite recipes of 
Southern families. It is composed of numerous 
traditional and regional recipes on Southern 
cookery. Recipes included were received by Miss 
Hill from friends, relatives, and readers of her 
articles on Southern foods while she served as 
editor of the Home Departmenit of The Progressive 
Farmer magazine. Many of these old family 
recipes have been handed down through genera- 
tions from pioneer days. 

The presentation used by the author to introduce 
the different sections of the book gives the his- 
torical background information related to each 
section. Miss Hill identifies some Southern fami- 
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HOME ECONOMIST WANTED 


Degree, experienced in food production, to de- 
velop and test large quantity recipes for insti- 
tutions, restaurants, schools, fast food service, 
etc., with flair for originating sales promotion 
and merchandising ideas. Location Pittsburgh. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Send 
complete resumé and salary requirements to 
Personnel Division, H. J. Heinz Company, P.O. 
Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








lies who have contributed to this collection. The 
ingredients for each recipe are listed vertically in 
boldface type with directions for preparation given 
in paragraph form. In addition to the interesting 
collection of recipes, the cookbook contains infor- 
mation on menu planning, measurements and 
equivalents, freezing hints, large-quantity recipes, 
and special features of interest to the experienced 
and inexperienced cook.—_RutH Moore, Assistant 
Professor of Foods, University of Georgia. 


Grandma’s Kosher Recipes. By Berry Ka.ixow. 
Kansas City, Missouri: Bekay Publishing Com- 
pany, 1961, 96 pp., $1.50. 


The Art of Dutch Cooking. By C. Countess vAN 
Limsurc Stirum. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961, 192 pp., 
$3.95. 

An attractively illustrated book about the food 

Dutch people eat in their own homes. 


Health Organizations of the United States and 
Canada: National, Regional, and State. By 
Ciara Sepacca WASSERMAN with PauL WassER- 
MAN. Ithaca, New York: Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1961, 191 pp., $10. 

A directory of voluntary associations, professional 
societies and other groups concerned with health 


and related fields. 


The Nation and Its Older People—Report of 
the White House Conference on Aging, January 
9-12, 1961. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961, 333 
pp. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., $1.25 ( paper cover ). 

This report includes the origins, objectives, and 
procedures of the Conference; the Conference and 
its program; and the outcomes of the Conference, 
giving the policy statements and recommendations 
of each section. 


A Time 


for 
Sound Decisions 


Family spending is at an all-time high. The 
choice of consumer goods available is stagger- 
ing, and economic decisions are becoming more 
complex every day: when to buy a home; what 
insurance protection to secure and why;, how to 
finance college; how to manage income and 
plan for retirement; how to determine goals and 
how to achieve them. 


These are questions every family must an- 
swer. The financial problems of family life be- 
come even more complicated when other 
problems like urbanism, mobility and the in- 
creasing number of wives and mothers working 
outside the home are also considered. 


Here is where your professional help is so 
important. The need for teaching family finance 
has never been so vital as it is today. 


It is heartening for everyone concerned with 
this problem to know that thoughtful home eco- 
nomics educators are developing forward- 
looking programs to come to the aid of the 
family and its pocketbook. Other members of 
the business community recognize your leader- 
ship in helping families understand their finan- 
cial needs and arrive at sound decisions. The 
life insurance business—through the Institute— 
will do what it can to further your efforts. For 
we share your faith in the good judgment of our 
people once they are informed. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
4188 MapIson AVENUE 
New York 22, New York 





GENERAL 


The Council on Consumer In- 
formation, of which Richard L. D. 
Morse, professor of family economics 
at Kansas State University, is presi- 
dent, has been awarded accredited 
status with the United States Mission 
to the United Nations. Persia Camp- 
bell, professor of economics at Queens 
College, New York, -and consumer 
counsel to Former Governor Averell 
Harriman, is the Council's representa- 
tive before the United States Mission 
to the UN. 

The name of Oregon State Col- 
lege was officially changed to Oregon 
State University on August 10, 1961. 

E. V. McCollum was signally hon- 
ored in May by election to mem- 
bership in the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, Britain’s leading scientific body, 
founded in 1660 and the oldest such 
organization in the world. Only three 
other foreign members were elected 
to membership in the Society this 
spring—one other American, a Norwe- 
gian, and a Russian. Dr. McCollum 
is an honorary member of the AHEA. 

Grace M. Augustine, 1952-54 
chairman of AHEA’s then home eco- 
nomics in institution administration 
department, retired on August 15 as 
professor and head of the institution 
management department at Iowa 
State University. During her 17 years 
on the staff she instituted many on- 
campus food service short courses and 
workshops. 

Miss Augustine will remain at ISU 
for 3-months to conclude some re- 
search, She plans to begin a world 
tour in February and then re-estab- 
lish her home in Kitchener, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Hazel M. Hauck, a member of the 
faculty of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity since 1932, professor since 
1936, and a member of the faculty 
of Cornell’s Graduate School of Nutri- 
tion since its founding in 1941, retired 
on July 1 and was named professor 
emeritus. 

A native of Seattle, she received 
her BS and MS degrees from the 
University of Washington and her 


PhD from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Determination of the maximum 
amount of vitamin C retained by the 
human body was one of Dr. Hauck’s 
major contributions to the field of 
human nutrition, and her findings 
were used by the National Research 
Council when in 1941 it established 
its recommended dietary allowances 
for the various nutrients. She pio- 
neered in the use of human subjects 
for nutrition research. 

Her study of food habits in a rural 
village in central Thailand made in 
1952 on a Fulbright research grant 
resulted in dietary recommendations 
and indicated areas of research that 
might lead to better health for rural 
Thai. 

In 1959-60 she spent her sabbatical 
leave in Awo Omamma, Nigeria, as 
field consultant for the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Boston. She 
also visited and volunteered to teach 
in a leper colony. 

In May, Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
awarded her a certificate of distin- 
guished service in recognition of her 
28 years of teaching nutrition in an 
annual short course for missionaries, 
who are now serving in more than 
40 countries. In May, also, the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics students named her distin- 
guished professor of the year. 

A member of the AHEA since 
1929, she is also a member of many 
other professional associations. She 
resides at 205 North Sunset Drive, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Helen E. McCullough, recently 
the JournNAL’s consultant on housing 
whose research on space standards for 
housing has brought her national and 
international acclaim, retired on Sep- 
tember 1 as associate professor of 
home economics at the University of 
Illinois, a position she had held since 
1947. 

She is the author or co-author of 
four books, many bulletins and cir- 
culars, and many articles in profes- 
sional magazines. Some 525,000 
copies of her circulars have been dis- 
tributed by the Illinois Small Homes 
Council-Building Research Council. 
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Fredrick J. Stare, MD, chairman 
of the department of nutrition of the 
School of Public Health at Harvard 
University, received the Goldberger 
Award in Clinical Nutrition for 1961 
on July 19 during the annual meeting 
of the American Medical Association 
in New York. Newspaper readers in 
many parts of the country are familiar 
with Dr. Stare’s semi-weekly column 
“Food and Your Health.” 

Announcement was made in June 
of the election of Mrs. Mary K. 
Bloetjes, head of the institution man- 
agement department at the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, as an affiliate of 
the Royal Society of Medicine of the 
United Kingdom. “Affiliate member- 
ship in the Society is new and is 
designed to promote closer relations 
between members of the medical pro- 
fession throughout the world and 
others with suitable qualifications.” 
Dr. Bloetjes’ experience includes serv- 
ing as director of nutrition at the 
Hospital for Joint Diseases in New 
York City and as nutrition executive 
at the Montefiore Hospital in New 
York. In July she addressed the Third 
International Congress of Dietitians 
on nutrition education and its applica- 
tion to hospital medical care. 

Dr. Alberta E. Siegel, associate 
professor of child development in the 
College of Home Economics at the 
Pennsylvania State University, is on 
leave for the academic year 1961-62 
to accept an appointment as a Fellow 
at the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences at Palo Alto, 
California. Her husband, Dr. Sidney 
Siegel, research professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University, will also be a 
Fellow at the Center. The Siegels are 
the first husband and wife to be 
nominated as Fellows, and Mrs. Siegel 
is one of the few women to have 
received this honor. 

Founded by the Ford Foundation, 
the Center provides a setting for con- 
centrated scholarly work by estab- 
lished behavioral scientists, such as 
psychologists, sociologists, political 
scientists, and anthropologists. 

Mrs. Siegel will devote her time to 
research and writing on methods for 
the study of personality and social 
behavior in young children and will 
also study social and cognitive devel- 
opment in children. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Summer communications from for- 
mer AHEA international scholar- 
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ship students brought the following 
news items: Theodora E. Bryce, 
1944-45 Canadian student at Cornell 
University, and now on the staff of 
the Regina Physical Restoration Cen- 
tre, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
reports a Handicapped Homemakers’ 
Club as her special project for the 
year. On June 2, as a climax to the 
Club’s seven evening meetings during 
the year, members presented a fash- 
ion show of “Clothing for Physically 
Handicapped Women,” made and 
modeled by the women themselves, 
received “good press and 
C.B.C. coverage.” Mrs. Rajammal 
P. Devadas of the Sri Avinashilingam 
Home Science College, Coimbatore 
11, India, 1949-50 AHEA-Phi Upsilon 
Omicron student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the 
Home Science Association of India 
for 1961-63, succeeding Mrs. B. Tara 
Bai. Alia Halawi, 1955-56 AHEA- 
Phi Upsilon Omicron student from 
Lebanon at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, who received her PhD in January 
1960 from the Pennsylvania State 
University, is administrative assistant 
for testing at International College, 
The American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon. Jean Halliday, 1958-59 
Helen W. Atwater fellow from Can- 
ada at Michigan State University, 
who has been continuing advanced 
study there while holding an assistant- 
ship, will be teaching this fall in the 
School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. Renate Stern, 1955- 
56 student from South Africa at Ohio 
State University, has been on the staff 
of the nutrition section of the De- 
partment of Health in Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia, since June 
1960. An article by her, “Some As- 
pects of Nutrition Work in South 
Africa,” appeared in the November- 
December 1960 issue of Food and 
Nutrition Notes and Reviews, pub- 
lished by the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Health. Florence Theoph- 
ilus, 1959-60 student from India 
at Cornell University, who received 
her PhD in nutrition there in June 
1961, has resumed her position as 
professor of physiology and nutrition 
and head of the home science depart- 
ment at Women’s Christian College 
in Madras, India. 

The Iowa State University group 
of faculty who in June began assisting 
the Faculty of Home Science of the 
M.S. University of Baroda in Baroda, 
India, to develop a graduate and re- 
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search program includes Dr. Mary S. 
Lyle, former chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics education 
at ISU who since 1959 has held a 
distinguished professorship in home 
economics there; Dr. Margaret 
Warning, who has headed the tex- 
tiles and clothing department at ISU 
since 1955; Dr. Eleanor Olds 
Barnes, former head of the home 
economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and last year on 
the staff of the University of Texas, 
who will represent the food and nutri- 
tion area; and Mrs. David Wortman, 
a member of the home management 
faculty at ISU who has also taught 
in public schools in seven Iowa com- 
munities. Mrs. Wortman’s husband is 
serving as administrative assistant for 
the group. 

Dr. May Reynolds, who retired as 
professor of foods and nutrition at the 
University of Wisconsin at the close 
of the summer session, is scheduled to 
leave for Pakistan on September 15 
to serve as nutrition consultant for 
the Pakistan-Oklahoma Home Eco- 
nomics Program supported by the 
Ford Foundation in colleges of home 
economics in Karachi, Lahore, and 
Dacca. She will accompany Frances 
Zuill, whose September | retirement 
from the University of Wisconsin staff 
and assignment in Pakistan were 
noted in the JuNE JouRNAL (page 475). 

Jessie McQueen, 1951-53 secre- 
tary of the AHEA, who retired on 
January 1, 1960 as home service coun- 
selor of the American Gas Association, 
on January 1, 1961 began a 3-year 
contract as a member of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky-ICA Contract Team 
at the University of Indonesia, Bogor, 
Java, Indonesia, to help develop a 
minor in home economics by next year 
and ultimately a major. Mrs. Bernice 
Beers, who formerly taught child de- 
velopment at the University of Ken- 
tucky, is also a member of the Uni- 
versity’s team at Bogor. 

Helen R. Neilson, director of the 
School of Household Science at Mac- 
donald College, McGill University, 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, Can- 
ada, was elected 1961-62 president of 
the Canadian Dietetic Association on 
June 15 during its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Peggy Walton of the Great Plains 
Wheat Commission and Ursula Kini- 
month of the Soybean Council of 
America supervised demonstrations of 
the baking and frosting of cakes from 





Easiest Way to Make 


Wrink?e-Free 


© Aluminum ... light-weight, can't rust 
©@ Washable, dry-cleanable 

© Two styles... flat or half-ball 

© Six sizes, including new, exclusive 12” diameter 


MIRACLE 


BUTTON KITS 
at department store notion counters, 
fabric stores, variety stores 
(New 1%" size 49¢) 
If not available locally, write 


MAXANT BUTTON & SUPPLY CO. 
118% S&S. Morgan Street, Chicago 7, ill. 


packaged mixes of wheat and soybean 
flour at the two-acre United States 
Exhibit at the International Agricul- 
tural Exhibition from March 21 to 
April 21 in Cairo, Egypt. 

Adaline Snellman, formerly Ex- 
tension clothing specialist at the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, is now in 
Madras with the United States Tech- 
nical Cooperation Mission to India. 
Under contract with the University 
of Tennessee-India Home Science 
Program, she is home economics con- 
sultant in textiles and clothing. 

Mrs. Ludmilla Prosdocimi is on 
leave as home economist in the de- 
partment of economics and _ social 
sciences of the Instituto Interameri- 
cano de Ciencias Agricolas in Turri- 
alba, Costa Rica, to accept a Na- 
tional Defense Education Act fellow- 
ship in adult education for study 
toward a PhD in the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 
A ’37 graduate of Cornell University, 
she has been with the IICA on an 
OAS-ICA contract for two years and 
has been on home economics consulta- 
tions in various Central and South 
American countries. 
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Turkey Handbook, a complete 
handbook covering all phases of tur- 
key cookery in the school, is offered 
by the National Turkey Federation. 
The 76-page bulletin contains com- 
prehensive information, with illustra- 
tions, on the preparation and serving 
of turkey in the school. It also in- 
cludes step by step pictures on how 
to prepare boneless turkey rolls in the 
school lunch program. The bulletin 
also contains general and buying in- 
formation about turkey. Copies may 
be ordered by writing to Turkey 
Handbook, The National Turkey 
Federation, Mount Morris, Illinois. A 
special price of 50 cents is offered 
for the book, which usually sells for 
$1. 


Miss Fluffy’s Rice Cook Book, 
published by the Rice Council, is a 
beautifully illustrated booklet of in- 
formation about rice and recipes for 
a wide variety of rice dishes. A free 
copy of the booklet is available to 
consumers, home economics depart- 
ments, and home _ demonstration 
agents. Write to Rice Council for 
Market Development, Houston 6, 
Texas. 


Basic information needed for freez- 
ing fruits, vegetables, fish, poultry, 
and cooked dishes and recommenda- 
tions for what can and cannot be 
frozen successfully are included in 
Sunset Food Freezing Charts, pub- 
lished by the Lane Book Company, 
Menlo Park, California. The 12 pages 
of charts are attractively and clearly 
presented. The price per copy is 60 
cents. 


Food Additives: What They Are/ 
How They Are Used is a recent pub- 
lication of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, Inc., designed to 
serve as a reference for professionals 
‘to whom consumers turn for accurate 
information about food. The booklet 
covers what additives are, how indus- 
try and government establish their 
safety prior to use, how their use 
benefits consumers, and how federal, 
state, and local legislation helps to 
protect consumers and their food sup- 


ply. Single copies will be provided 
without charge if requests are re- 
ceived from individuals on institution 
or organization letterhead. Additional 
copies, 20 cents per copy. Address 
requests to Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


French and English equivalents of 
menu and culinary terms are in- 
cluded in “A Glossary of French 
Culinary Terminology, Foods and 
Confections.” The 22-page booklet 
is published by, and can be ordered 
from, Foods of France Information 
Bureau, Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. Enclose 15 cents per 
copy. 


“The magic of ‘home’ brings 
people together in friendly disposition 
regardless of language and/or cultural 
differences,” writes Katharine Holtz- 
claw, ICA home economics specialist 
in the April-May 1961 issue of the 
ICA publication The Multiplier, which 
is largely devoted to the work that 
home economists are doing in many 
countries around the world. Excellent 
photographs and reproductions of 
posters show ways that living is being 
improved and education promoted to 
meet local needs. 


Better Breakfast Month this Sep- 
tember will be the eleventh anniver- 
sary of this event. September, says 
the Cereal Institute, “is the time to 
re-establish good breakfast eating 
habits for the entire family, for the 
school and work year ahead.” 


Selected Films and Filmstrips 
on Food and Nutrition by the Food 
and Nutrition Council of Greater 
New York, Inc., lists films in these 
areas. The films have been reviewed 
and recommended by the Council's 
committee on evaluation of food and 
nutrition films and filmstrips. Copies 
of the 72-page catalog, a revision of 
the 1948 catalog, may be ordered 
from Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. The price is $1.25 per 
copy. 
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HANDBOOKS 


Handbook of Food Preparation 


Includes weight and volume measure- 
ments of food materials; cooking times; 
properties of foods; quality and size 
grades; food buying guides; essentials 
of recipe construction; definitions of 
foods and processes. Prepared by the 
terminology committee of the food and 
nutrition section. 1954 edition revised 
1959. 66 pages ..50 cents 


Handbook of Household 
Equipment Terminology 


Lists generic terms frequently used in 
connection with major household appli- 
ances. Included are terms for gas and 
electric ranges, gas and electric refrig- 
erators, food freezers, dishwashers, 
washers, dryers, and ironers. Prepared 
by the housing and household equip- 
ment committee of the HEIB sec- 
tion ‘ 50 cents 


Textile Handbook 


A complete handbook for students, con- 
sumers, teachers, and all home econo- 
mists who work with textiles. It covers 
textiles from fiber through fabric, giv- 
ing special attention to the newer man- 
made fibers, new methods for handling 
yarns, procedures for the maintenance 
of fabrics, and implications for the 
consumer. Prepared by members of the 
textiles and clothing section. $1.25 


Order from 
American Home Economics 
Association 
1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Remittance must accompany orders 
under $2. Postage will be charged on 
billed orders. Complete publications list 
free on request. 











What an easy way 


to teach Gel Cookery?! 
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...and remember, Unflavored Gelatine is an ideal ‘‘key ingredi- 
ent’’ for so many important discussion topics. New Knox On- 
Camera Recipes presents salads, main dishes, desserts—even can- 
apés and confections—that include fruits, vegetables, meats, fish, 
dairy products and pastries as ingredients. They can spark exciting 
lessons in menu planning, food buying and handling, nutrition and 
health. And they beautifully illustrate use of natural food colors, 
textures and flavors for extra appetite appeal. 


TODAY! BE SURE TO ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
AND TEACHING AIDS—JUST SEND YOUR 


You know how much more easily your stu- 
dents follow procedures when you can show 
them how—as you tell them. 


New Knox On-Camera Recipes are pre- 
sented on just that principle. Step by step, 
with words and over 320 pictures. So each 
of the 32 ““On-Camera” recipes is like hav- 
ing a television demonstration between the 
covers of a book—it’s so easy to follow. 


You yourself may wish to demonstrate the 
Basic Gelatine Mixture that forms the in- 
troduction of the 52-page book. This simple 
6-step procedure really gives your students 
the key to all Unflavored Gelatine cookery. 


Then you'll find you can break up your 
class into groups, assigning each to a recipe 
representing one of the 5 Types of gel 
dishes. And, with the easy-to-follow ‘“On- 
Camera” mode of presentation, each group 
will readily grasp how simple variations on 
the Basic Gel Mixture result in the most 
glamorous of Unflavored Gelatine salads, 
main dishes or desserts. 


If you’ve not yet taught from the new 
Knox On-Camera recipe book, send for it 
today—and plan a project with it soon. 
Your free copy comes with a colorful 35 x 45 
wall poster showing the Basic Gel Mixture 
and 5 Types of Gel Dishes. There’s also one 
copy of the book for each class member (up 
to 20)—plus an 8-page leaflet, What is 
gelatine?, that gives each student the origin, 
history and manufacture of gelatine in de- 
lightful primer style. 


NEW “KNOX ON-CAMERA RECIPES” 
NAME, SCHOOL, AND ADDRESS TO: 


Educationa/ Department 


KNOX GELATINE, INC., Johnstown, N.Y., Box JE-9 





11th ANNUAL NATIONAL 
BETTER BREAKFAST MONTH 


Nation-wide event September 1-30 


a coffee break is good but breakfast RQ is better! e 
youthpower leaders say, “set the pace of your own 
program by always having a good breakfast.” HQ « 
-better breakfasts help keep you physically and 
mentally fit. e@ better breakfasts CKO mean better 


erades and better attitudes. e a basic cereal and 


milk breakfast His just as nutritionally effi- 
cient as a bacon and egg breakfast. 6 @ a basic 
cereal and milk breakfast QBs moderately low in 
fat and well balanced. e better breakfast XQ school 


and community programs are planned now... 1961 


breakfast CH source book now available. e 


fruit 5 we : 
(ea CEREAL INSTITUTE, ING. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


f ulter { research and educational endeavor devoted 


to the betterment of national nutrition 














